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How does the development of air power affect the security of the 
British Empire ? This is a question which it is not easy to answer, 
since we are on the threshold of aviation and are but slowly 
beginning to realise the potential value of aircraft for civil and 
military purposes. | 
That the extended development of the air arm, capable of 
operating freely over land and water, is calculated to exercise a 
far-reaching effect on the strategical position of this country 
must be clear to all; but what measures should be taken to 
protect the Empire, as a whole, from the menace of air attack is 
a much debated topic. 
| Towards the end of the Great War, aircraft were used from 
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time to time in such a way as to foreshadow the influence they 
are likely to exercise in future wars ; and since the armistice new 
discoveries and improvements in design have been constantly 
enhancing the powers of air forces. 

A study of military history reveals the fact that whenever a 
new weapon is invented, or a revolutionary method of waging war 
evolved, military critics range themselves either on one side or the 
other ; some decry its importance and magnify its defects, others 
over-estimate its value and attribute to it powers which it does 
not possess. In attempting, therefore, to arrive at some con- 
clusion as to the influence likely to be exercised by aircraft on the 
science of war, care should be taken to limit arguments to those 
that can be supported by facts. 

The first obvious change in the conduct of war, introduced by 
the employment of aircraft, is the extension of the theatre of 
operations. Air power confers upon a nation the ability to strike 
at an enemy’s internal resources, and is thus calculated to affect 
the civil population to a greater extent than was the case when 
war was limited to strife between professional armies ; moreover, 
the speed, radius of action and mobility of aircraft enables the 
nation which possesses air supremacy to strike a blow immediately 
after the delivery, or on receipt of, an ultimatum. But although 
these factors are certain to exercise an influence on the conduct 
of war, it must not be thought that victory will be gained merely 
by terrorising the civilian population of the enemy; air attack 
will be met and countered in the air, just as in the past the threat 
of seaborne attack was met by taking offensive and defensive 
measures to guard against it. 

It will be the aim of the writer to examine in the following 
pages the changes rendered necessary in our Imperial defensive 
organisation by the development of air power. 

Relation of Air Supremacy to Sea Supremacy.—In the past, 
the security of the Empire depended upon our ability to guard 
our sea communications ; but, owing to the development of air- 
craft, possessing freedom of movement in three dimensions, and 
capable of operating at considerable distances from their base 
without being forced to safeguard long lines of communication, this 
security must in the future be dependent upon our supremacy in 
the air as well as at sea. 

Air supremacy can be acquired and retained only by the action 
of air forces ; but operations at sea will be increasingly affected 
by the employment of aircraft, both for co-operation with the 
naval forces, and as weapons with which the enemy’s ships can 
be destroyed. 

Naval supremacy can therefore only be retained by the joint 
action of the Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force. 
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In the Great War the British Empire was allowed the time 
necessary for the development of its military resources ; but it 
must not be forgotten that, unprepared as we were to take our part 
as a great military power, we were only given time to develop our 
military effort by our superiority at sea. This naval superiority, 
based on the maintenance of a navy capable of dealing with any 
likely combination of hostile powers, guaranteed the security of 
our communications, and enabled us, in case of need, to employ 
our army whenever and at whatever point it could produce the 
greatest effect. This strategical freedom, conferred by Sea 
Power, has been the foundation of the Empire ; its value has been 
recognised in the past by all our enemies ; by Napoleon whose 
military successes were curtailed by his inferiority at sea, and 
more recently by Ludendorff, who attempted to cripple our 
maritime communications by developing submarine warfare. 

It is therefore of vital importance to the security of the 
Empire that we should recognise the changes in our strategical 
position created by the development of the air arm, and that we 
should develop our air forces, not merely for the purpose of guard- 
ing ourselves against air attack, but so as to enable the naval 
forces to continue to perform their functions. 

The difficulties encountered in building up an Atr Service.— 
An air force cannot be extemporised, since pilots require months 
of training before they can be expected to hold their own in com- 
bat against a skilled enemy ; moreover, an officer in charge of an 
aircraft, whether engaged in independent operations or in co- 
operating with the other services, is often called upon to exercise 
judgment and assume responsibilities out of all proportion to his 
rank in the Service, which makes it essential that he should 
undergo a thorough course of training in all the duties which 
may be expected of him. 

Many of the personnel required for the construction and 
maintenance of aircraft are highly skilled, and require extensive 
training. They must either acquire their knowledge and ex- 
perience in the Service; or the terms for enlistment must offer 
sufficient pecuniary inducement to attract men of the necessary 
skill to its ranks. 

Further, an air force is a highly technical service, and to an 
even greater degree than other technical corps is dependent on 
adequate workshop facilities, good provision of spare parts and 
other technical supplies, and on the organisation of bases and 
landing grounds. 

Some of these difficulties can be overcome when commercial 
aviation has developed sufficiently to enable the military air force 
to rely upon it as a reservoir of men and material, just as fighting 


navies have for all time rested upon a basis of a mercantile 
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marine ; but the immediate security of these islands, and in fact 
of the Empire as a whole, must always depend upon a force main- 
tained in such numbers and in such a state of efficiency as to be 
ready to meet attack without notice. 

So great are the advantages to be gained from an early victory 
in the air, that it is probable that the first encounter will take 
place immediately after, or even in lieu of, the declaration of war. 

Therefore, although it is obvious that the demand for economy 
requires that a large portion of the air forces of the Empire be 
founded on a reserve basis, it is this consideration which demon- 
strates the necessity of maintaining an air force ready for war, 
and of organising the strategy of the Empire in such a manner as 
to enable a concentration of aircraft to be carried out whenever 
and wherever the political situation may warrant it. 

The Operation of Landing on an Enemy's Coast Line.—Before 
we consider the various forms of attack to which the British 
Empire may be subjected, it may be well to consider the effect 
which aircraft may exercise in preventing an enemy from landing 
on our coasts. 

The landing of a force on a defended coast line is recognised 
as one of the most difficult operations of war, and one that can 
probably be achieved successfully only by effecting a surprise 
attack. 

It is realised that the construction of an efficient amphibious 
tank may facilitate the capture of an enemy’s coast line; but 
even when this is rendered possible, the best defence lies primarily 
in reconnaissance whereby early information of the enemy’s 
approach is gained. 

The actual operation of landing on a hostile coast will 
probably be carried out in two phases, 7.¢. : 

(i) the landing of the covering force, 
(ii) the landing of the main body. 

In the event, however, of the presence of hostile aircraft in the 
theatre of operations, a necessary preliminary to the landing 
will be offensive action by aircraft operating from distant bases 
or from carrier ships with the object of obtaining local superiority 
in the air. If the attacker neglects to obtain local air supremacy 
his landing force will be at the mercy of the defenders’ aircraft, 
since his shipping is subject to constant attack by torpedo- 
aeroplanes ; moreover, transports packed with troops, beaches 
covered with personnel, supplies, etc., afford an excellent target 
for aerial bombs and machine-gun fire. 

Landing operations on a hostile shore have, in the past, 
generally been commenced in the darkness in order to facilitate 
surprise. When, therefore, an attempted landing is anticipated, 
it is essential that continual aerial] reconnaissance be maintained 
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in the vicinity, and the enemy located and attacked when still at 
a distance from their objective. 

_ If the enemy is discovered approaching in the darkness he can 
be exposed to view with parachute flares and searchlights, and 
the darkness in such case is more calculated to favour the defence. 

Should a surprise landing have been successfully achieved by 
the enemy, an early attack upon their ships is of the utmost 
importance. During the early stages of the landing it is probable 
that the enemy will be employing his naval guns to afford covering 
fire to his landing party until he can bring his artillery into 
action, and it is therefore essential that both transport and war 
vessels should be attacked so as to interfere with the landing 
of the artillery. 

Defence against Air Attack.—In classifying the various forms 
of attack to which the British Empire may be subjected, we must 
deal primarily with air attack and the measures required to 
counter it. The importance of aerial supremacy has already been 
emphasised, and it is unlikely that a civilised power will initiate a 
war without possessing a reasonable prospect of obtaining 
superiority in the air. 

The result of aerial conflict between nations can, however, 
rarely be a foregone conclusion ; it depends on so many factors ; 
moral, training, efficiency of aircraft, organisation of supplies, 
aerial strategy and other considerations, which, in the Air Force, 
exercise more effect than numerical strength. 

It may be anticipated that hostile air action on the part of a 
Great Power against any portion of the Empire would be carried 
out with the primary object of obtaining local command of the 
air. These preliminary operations might possibly commence 
with an attack on air bases and aircraft reserve depéts which 
would naturally result in a collision between the two opposing 
air forces. 

The result of this first engagement must necessarily exert a 
considerable influence on the air strategy of both opponents. 

Defence against air attack, though it is best carried out by the 
co-operation of aircraft and land defences such as anti-aircraft 
guns, search-lights and balloon nets, lies primarily in the air ; 
and no amount of fixed defences on the ground can ever succeed 
in permanently repelling an enemy who has gained supremacy 
in the air. 

Defence against Sea Attack.—In considering the various 
possible forms of attack to which the Empire may be subjected, 
the next to be dealt with is attack by sea. 

The possibilities of sea attack have been complicated by the 
development of aircraft and submarine, but its objects still 
remain the same, viz. : 
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(i) Destruction of war vessels. 
(ii) Interference with marine communications. 

(iii) Destruction of dockyards, workshops and floating docks. 

(iv) Bombardment of land fortifications and ports. 

It is probable that submarine warfare will be developed, and 
the task of protecting our maritime communications will there- 
fore be rendered more difficult. The possibility of submarines 
carrying aircraft capable of operating from their decks as soon as 
they rise to the surface must also be looked upon as a probable 
development of the future ; but already the methods devised for 
locating and combating submarines render their employment in 
the vicinity of hostile war vessels a matter of extreme hazard. 

Important harbours will have to be protected from naval 
attack, and the responsibility for their defence undertaken in 
varying proportions by the three services. 

The duties of the Royal Navy in defending local ports 
normally comprise : 

(i) Attack of hostile war vessels attempting to bombard the 
port. 
(ii) Destruction of submarines. 

(iii) Prevention of hostile mine laying. 

(iv) Removal of mines if present. 

(v) Co-operation with Army and Air Force in preventing a 
land attack. 

(vi) Control of shipping. 

The duties in which the Royal Air Force can assist or replace 
the Royal Navy in defending local ports against attack by sea 
include : 

(i) Strategical reconnaissance. 
(ii) The maintenance of local air supremacy so as to prevent 
the enemy from benefiting by aircraft assistance. 

(iii) Attack on enemy naval forces as soon as these arrive 

within the radius of action of defending aircraft. 

(iv) Tactical reconnaissance. 

(v) Location and destruction of submarines. 

(vi) Destruction of Block ships. 

(vii) Observation for naval gun-fire. 

The duties of the Army in defending local ports comprise : 

(i) Protection against attack from land. 
(ii) The maintenance of internal order. 
(iii) Attack with coastal artillery on bombarding ships when 
these have not already been dealt with by the Royal 
Air Force or Royal Navy. 

With regard to these duties, the provision of local air defence 
units will greatly assist the military authorities in ensuring the 
defence of a locality. 
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Characteristics of Aircraft which affect Air Strategy.—The pre- 
dominant attribute of an air force is its mobility, and in this lies 
its highest strategical value. A formation of aeroplanes is an 
accumulation of fighting power complete in itself and limited only 
by the ‘ endurance’ of the aircraft which compose it. Aircraft 
are fettered in their movements only by the amount of fuel which 
they can carry, and this factor necessitates the careful distri- 
bution of suitable air bases throughout the Empire. 

The enlargement of the potential scope of air operations 
rendered possible by the increased ‘ radius of action’ of aircraft 
is, in its strategical effect, enhanced by the facilities of communi- 
cation afforded by wireless telegraphy ; moreover, the develop- 
ment of wireless telephony already in its present state, permits of 
intercommunication between aircraft. Through the agency of 
these means of communication, aircraft, wherever they may be 
flying, can be brought in immediate touch with each other through 
a common centre, and therefore naturally fall under one com- 
mand. 

Individual aircraft, aerial formations and local air forces are 
but the constituent parts of one great instrument of air-power, 
for the effective use of which centralised and supreme control is 
an essential condition. 

The Fundamental Principles which regulate the employment 
of the Royal Air Force.—The creation of the Royal Air Force as a 
separate service with its own ministry gave rise to considerable 
controversy ; but although it is generally recognised that portions 
of the Air Force are required to co-operate intimately with the 
senior Services, and that the units performing these duties must 
necessarily come under the tactical command of the naval and 
military commander concerned, the primary 7éle of the Air Force, 
whether in attack or defence, is the attainment of superiority in 
the air, which is the only effective protection against air attack. 
Moreover, the Royal Air Force can be used as an independent 
means of war operations, and, acting in its own element, can 
exercise an influence not immediately affected by the action of 
troops on the ground. 

Thus, once aerial supremacy has been obtained, it will be 
possible for the Air Force to take part in large offensive operations 
against the enemy’s ground troops, strike at his vital com- 
munications, his reserves and his industrial centres, and in this 
way create a situation which may prove the determining factor 
in a war. 

To secure efficiency and smooth working of that portion of 
the Royal Air Force which is allocated to the Navy and Army, 
it is not only necessary that in the construction of aircraft and the 
training of the air personnel the closest attention shall be given 
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to the special requirements of the senior Services ; it is essential 
that these units employed for co-operation with Navy and Army 
shall come temporarily under the orders of the naval or military 
commanders of the forces with which they are associated. 

Further, it is necessary that a considerable number of officers 
of the two senior Services should be attached for a part of their 
service to the Royal Air Force in order that naval and military 
commanders and staff officers may be trained in the new arm, 
and be able to utilise to advantage the contingents of the air 
force which will be put at their disposal. 

Air Bases.—Great Britain, always dependent in the past on 
her supremacy at sea, has long been familiar with the importance 
of the positions that command the water-ways of the world. 

In one respect at least, her policy has been consistent. She 
had spared no effort to secure such positions for herself. Gibraltar, 
Malta, St. Lucia, Aden, Egypt, Cyprus are conspicuous instances ; 
to the possession of these dominant positions, Great Britain in no 
small degree is indebted for the past security of her vast 
Dominions. 

In the future, however, when the influence of air-power asserts 
itself, this security may to a certain degree be jeopardised unless 
these positions can be protected from air attack and the sea and 
air communications between them can be rendered secure. 

It is, of course, impossible to guarantee immunity from attack 
to every outlying portion of the Empire ; all that can be expected 
is that vital centres and strategical positions should be protected 
by local defences sufficiently powerful to be able to guard them- 
selves against minor attacks, and that the joint forces of the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions should be so disposed as to 
enable them to be concentrated at any desired point, with mini- 
mum delay and maximum efficiency. For this purpose it is 
essential that air bases possessing aerodromes, workshops, reserve 
depots, fuel stores, aircraft sheds and all the immediate require- 
ments necessary for the maintenance of an air force in the 
field be constructed. 

Since air bases will be liable to air attack, they should be 
provided with suitable anti-aircraft defences, and, whenever 
possible, aircraft and supplies should be housed in bomb-proof 
shelters. 

In addition to main air bases, it will probably be found 
advisable to maintain advanced bases in localities which are 
within striking distance of a possible hostile Power. 

An advanced air base is required to fulfil the following 
functions : 

(i) Provide a suitable aerodrome which can be defended 

against air attack, for all types of aircraft. 
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(ii) Provide a central point for the concentration and re- 
distribution of local air reserves. 

(iii) Provide an aerodrome for major offensive and defensive 

| operations. 

(iv) Provide a rallying point for units and isolated aircraft in 
the event of an advanced aerodrome or landing ground 
having to be abandoned. 

(v) Enable a small. local reserve of supplies and aircraft 
spares to be maintained and re-distributed. 

In selecting an advanced air base, the following considerations 

must be given due weight : 

(i) The ‘ radius of action’ of the aircraft which are likely to 
be employed from the aerodrome, in the event of direct 
action against the neighbouring powers being required. 

(ii) The nature of the country and its suitability for the land- 
ing of aeroplanes. 

(iii) Facilities for defence against air and ground attack. 

(iv) The presence of obstacles in the neighbourhood of the 

proposed aerodrome. 

(v) An adequate water supply. 

Mobility of Air Units.—Aircraft in their own element are 
extremely mobile; and, as long as air bases exist within flying 
radius of each other and these bases can provide accommoda- 
tion and all necessary requirements, the concentration of air 
forces presents few difficulties. On the sea, and even on land, 
the movement of an aerial unit with all its necessary ground 
organisation is a much slower process. 

Thus, an average type of aeroplane squadron (say D. H. 9 A.), 
in addition to the accommodation it requires for its personnel, is 
accompanied by 42 vehicles of various kinds. Its material 
requires 383 cases of different sizes, the twelve largest being 
27 ft. 6 in. long, each taking 374 shipping tons and weighing 
2} tons dead weight. 

The total shipping of the material in cases is 800 shipping 
tons. 

Further, the dismantling and packing of aircraft is an opera- 
tion requiring experts, and involves both time, labour and ex- 
pense. It is clear, therefore, that the move of a squadron of 
aeroplanes by sea is no matter to be lightly undertaken, and 
requires careful organisation. 

As facilities for air travel are developed, and the number of 
Imperial air routes with suitable intermediary stations are 
increased, it is probable that the move of aerial units will to an 
increasing degree be undertaken by air; until this time arrives, 
it should be borne in mind that the move of a squadron by sea 
when an aeroplane carrier is not available must take time, and 
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that a considerable period will elapse before the unit can be 
employed for active operations even after arrival at its destination. 

In the event of war against a Power possessing aircraft, it is 
therefore important that air bases, properly constructed and 
equipped, should be available within striking distance of the enemy 
so as to allow of a concentration of air forces immediately after 
the outbreak of hostilities. 

Air Objectives.—It is probable that air-power will exercise 
considerable effect at the commencement of a war, and it is to be 
expected that opposing sides will each endeavour to be the first 
to strike an effective blow so as to cripple the enemy’s air-power 
and depreciate his moral. 

The air objectives being primarily hostile air forces, con- 
ditions affecting distribution may change very rapidly; and 
such change in one zone of operations of war may materially in- 
fluence the distribution of force in another. 

There are no physical features, as on the land, dividing the 
air into areas possible and impossible to aircraft. 

The localisation of aerial warfare to particular areas is largely 
a question of the exercise of predominant power by one air force 
over the other as was demonstrated towards the end of 1918 in 
France during which period the bulk of the aerial fighting took 
place over the German aerodromes. Now the secret of that pre- 
dominant power lies in ability to produce at the right time and 
right -place force capable of destroying or at all events paralysing 
the freedom of action of the enemy. 

Uridoubtedly the position of air bases would largely determine 
the general nature of the distribution of air forces immediately 
before the outbreak of war, and this fact should be borne in mind 
when the construction of air bases and aerodromes is being decided 
upon. 

Inter-communication.—In addition to the demands of strategy 
for air bases, it must not be forgotten that the British Empire is 
the most widely scattered collection of communities that the 
world has ever known ; rapid communication is of more value in 
knitting it together than in the case of any other Power. 

Although Great Britain is handicapped locally by the fact 
that the British Isles are not very favourably situated either 
climatically or topographically for the development of commercial 
aviation ; yet by considering the question from a broader point 
of view it is apparent that unique facilities could be afforded to 
aviation in the vast areas of oversea territory. 

In Egypt, for instance, a centre of quite exceptional value is 
available for this purpose; the perfect climate, the general 
absence of high winds and the almost complete lack of fogs make 
it an ideal starting point for journeys to India, Australia, Uganda, 
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East Africa, the Union of South Africa, and no doubt in days to 
come, America. 

The Use of Aircraft to assist in garrisoning Uncivilised 
Countries.—One of the great advantages of employing aircraft in 
uncivilised countries is that the native is confronted with a 
weapon to which he can make no adequate reply. Thus, in 
countries not possessing an air force, aircraft can perform their 
functions without aerial opposition and, provided they are kept 
out of range of ground defences, are immune from attack. 

Further, aircraft can move freely over territory seething with 
unrest and disorder, without being forced to guard long and 
vulnerable lines of communication. This factor is of paramount 
importance, for the difficulties of advancing through uncivilised 
districts are well known. 

It is obvious that aircraft alone cannot effectively garrison a 
country ; the air bases and landing grounds require protection, 
and certain army units must be maintained to reap the fruits of 
victory in the event of military action being rendered necessary. 
Moreover, the presence of troops to assist the political officer in 
stablising the inhabitants after a period of hostilities is essential. 

But, apart from this, it is clear that the radius of action of 
aircraft, their speed and mobility, and their great offensive power, 
make them invaluable as instruments with which large tracts of 
territory can be kept under observation and control. 

Military garrisons are generally maintained for the dual pur- 
pose of maintaining order and repelling invasion in the event of 
external aggression; their composition and disposition must 
therefore depend not only on the nature of the inhabitants 
amongst which they are responsible for the maintenance of order 
but upon the military strength of the neighbouring countries. 

Aerial Fighting—The primary function of the Royal Air 
Force is the attainment of superiority in the air. Without air 
superiority the aircraft attached to the Navy and Army will lack 
the necessary freedom to carry out their duties, and the ground 
forces themselves will be subject to incessant attack by hostile 
air forces. 

Aerial fighting, which took place for the first time towards the 
end of 1914, has been developing rapidly. At first it took the 
form of duels between opposing aeroplanes, the pilots of which 
were armed with rifles ; towards the end of the Great War, con- 
flicts between large organised aerial formations of aircraft, each 
heavily armed with machine-guns, were of daily occurrence. It 
would be difficult to forecast the future of aerial fighting ; whether 
it will continue as in the past to favour the small single seater 
aeroplane which conquers by virtue of its speed and powers of 
manceuvre, or whether it will develop on the lines of naval warfare, 
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in which the large powerfully armed and armoured craft can 
defeat all smaller opponents by virtue of her hitting power, would 
be difficult to foretell. 

As aerial fighting develops, mutual co-operation between 
pilots, and between sub-formations, becomes inceasingly impor- 
tant. The enterprise of individuals who in the early days of 
aerial fighting sought to engage the enemy single-handed is now 
giving way to the controlled action of highly-trained co-ordinate 
formations. 

When an international conflict appears imminent, and an 
attack is expected from an enemy whose territory lies within 
aerial striking distance of Great Britain or one of the Dominions, 
the immediate requirements of the threatened area will dictate 
the aerial strategy of the Empire. It is probable that where both 
sides possess aircraft, an aerial conflict on a large scale will pre- 
cede any other operations ; but where the attack originates from 
a distance, the defending air force will possess a considerable 
advantage ; since the attacking aircraft will necessarily be forced 
to operate either from temporary bases or from carrier ships, 
both of which are vulnerable to air attack. 

The Royal Air Force Employed as a Striking Force.—The 
functions of the Royal Air Force are not concerned solely with 
assisting the other Services, nor are they limited to aerial combat ; 
they possess the power of striking a blow which may be far- 
reaching before the forces on land or sea come into collision. 

Surprise and freedom of movement are pre-eminently the 
weapons of the Power that commands the air. 

In the big strategical conception of a plan of campaign there 
must be increasing scope for the employment of an Air Force 
which operates directly against the enemy’s ground forces and 
against his internal organisation. 

It cannot be emphasised enough, however, that in the event 
of war being declared between the British Empire and a civilised 
Power, the only possible method of defence against air attack is 
determined and continued air offensive against his air forces 
carried right into his territory and aiming at the destruction of 
air bases as well as the defeat of his aerial formations. 

Once aerial supremacy has been attained the potential action 
of the aerial striking force is limited only by the ‘ radius of action’ 
of the aircraft employed. An illustration of the effect that air- 
craft can produce is to be found in the account of the closing stages 
of the war in Palestine, 1918. During these operations the Air 
Force was able to gain an overpowering superiority over the 
enemy, and succeeded in preventing his aircraft from flying. As 
a result the enemy failed to observe the turning movement 
executed by the British cavalry, and so were taken by surprise. 
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Later, aircraft cut the enemy’s precarious and limited railway 
communications and prevented him from massing superior 
numbers against our advance. 

When once the enemy was forced to withdraw, his retreat 
was subjected to such intensive and continuous air attack that it 
was turned into a rout entailing unprecedented loss in personnel 
and material. 

The argument is often put forward, that bombing achieved 
only very minor results during the war of 1914-18, and to a 
certain extent this is true ; but it must not be forgotten that this 
form of warfare was only developed towards the close of hos- 
tilities, and that neither the projectiles nor the methods employed 
for releasing them had reached anything like the scientific 
precision possible. 

Moreover, the funds available for the maintenance of units of 
the Royal Air Force have in the past been largely devoted to the 
needs of the other Services; when, therefore, the Air Force is 
enlarged, more units will be available for the performance of those 
duties which aircraft are able to carry out. 

Conclusion.—An attempt has been made in these pages to 
analyse the military value of aircraft, and to consider how the 
development of aviation will affect the problems of Imperial 
Defence. 

While the fundamental principles of war remain unchanged, 
the method of their application has been, to a certain extent, 
modified by the discoveries of science ; not least amongst these 
discoveries is the one which enables human beings to move freely 
through the air, and thus exercises a far-reaching effect on military 
strategy. 

It is generally recognised that the primary object of all 
strategy is the defeat of the enemy’s main forces ; but now that 
the entire Nation takes part in a war, and that from the outset 
every man, woman and child shares in the risk of annihilation or 
mutilation, the main body of the nation is clearly represented by 
the general public. 

The only branch of the military forces that can be used to 
strike at this main body without first dealing with the defensive 
organisation on the ground is the Air Force. It follows that the 
only real defence against air attack lies in the air, and that, in 
order that our Imperial security may be assured, we must main- 
tain an air force capable and ready to take instant offensive 
measures against any Powers threatening us with attack. 


A. A. WALSER. 
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‘ HONOURS.’ 


One of Emerson’s Essays starts with these words, ‘ Twenty 
thousand dirty thieves landed at Hastings. These ancestors of 
the House of Lords, etc., etc., etc.’ The essayist intended, of 
course, to be offensive. He was, however, historically inaccurate. 
The main body of present-day peers do not claim through any 
member of the rather splendid little gang of sturdy rogues who 
threw in their lot with the Conqueror, saw their adventure crowned 
with success at Hastings, and received their share of the spoils in 
payment of the part they had played. 

Quite the majority of them owe it to some circumstance 
similar in this respect—it enabled the original founder to be 
of material assistance in time of need either to the King or his 
Administration. It must, however, be frankly acknowledged 
that from Hastings onward neither King nor Ministers appear 
to have worried themselves unduly on the question of the personal 
worthiness or otherwise of the recipient. Some were honoured 
because they were obviously persons deserving of honour, more 
because they had rendered some personal service, many more on 
account of some service anticipated and still to come. 

The illusion of merit was of course, perseveringly maintained. 

The origin of high titles [said Walpole, speaking in the Commons in 
1719], was derived from the will of the sovereign to reward services or cor- 
spicuous merit by a recompense, which surviving to posterity, should display 
the virtues of the receiver and the gratitude of the donor, 
but as he spoke his tongue was in his cheek. None knew better 
than he that he was stating what ought to have been the rule 
rather than what was in fact the exception. The recompense 
surviving to posterity possibly does indicate the gratitude of the 
donor, certainly, if gratitude be rightly defined as lively antici- 
pation of favours to come. It does not necessarily imply any 
real virtue in the original recipient unless it be a virtue to be 
regarded by the Monarch creating the title as one capable of 
materially assisting in the task of securing his position, or, if the 
creation were of later date by the Prime Minister of the day, that 
he was able and willing to assist the Administration, the outward 
and visible sign of competence in former days being the possession 
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of land with the demonstrable retainers, later an adequate bank 
balance. 

Pitt was of opinion that any man master of 10,000/. a year 
was worthy of a peerage and did not mind saying so. Had he been 
pressed he would, of course, have added ‘ provided that he knows 
his duty and how to spend his money.’ 

At any rate he acted boldly on this assumption and made 
little attempt, if any, at concealment. Peerages, baronetcies, 
knighthoods and lucrative offices in the gift of the Crown—all 
were clearly priced. ‘ The proceeds,’ to employ his own humorous 
expression, ‘were used for the purpose of strengthening the 
Administration.’ 

Peel held strong views on the question and vigorously de- 
nounced the manner in which 


The peerage and every other distinction has been degraded by the 
profuse and incautious use which has been made of it. 
























He went out of his way, however, to approve of Pitt’s dictum 
and clearly stated that honours were properly used ‘ in strength- 
ening the Administration.’ 

There can, indeed, be little doubt that every Prime Minister 
since Walpole made definite use of this prerogative for the purpose 
of ‘strengthening the Administration,’ though few, if any, of 
them were so incautious as to acknowledge that definite gifts 
to Party Funds constituted the practicable means of attaining 
this end. 

We are fortunate enough, however, to live in times when it 
is really possible to get an issue stated in unequivocal language, 
in plain and simple English, and there is no room for doubt as 
to the latter-day practice. 

The present Lord Chancellor, for example, has not hesitated 
to avow that when honours were being considered the Party 
subscription ‘ never had been treated as an irrelevant considera- 
tion.’ Mr. Austen Chamberlain went further : 

I am not content [he said, speaking in the House, a few weeks ago], 
with the statement that the contribution to Party Funds is not a bar. I 
think it is one of the considerations which may properly be taken into 
account by those who are concerned in the recommendations for political 
honours. 

Mr. Asquith was not quite so candid. He made it clear 
nevertheless on the same occasion that he did not resent the 
criticism levelled against his lists of honours that they were : 

Humdrum and commonplace studded and often stuffed with medio- 
Crities. 

He protested, however, that he did not remember a single 
occasion when the name of any person recommended by him was 
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adversely commented upon on the ground of unworthiness or 
a bad record. He did not appear to attempt to correct the 
implication which might have been anticipated that the said 
mediocrities, humdrum and commonplace would probably not 
have been picked out for honours had not the usual consideration 
been forthcoming. Any cynically inclined person honoured by 
the acquaintance of some of them could hardly be blamed for 
thinking that in the absence of a very handsome consideration 
their promotion was quite unintelligible. 

The most remarkable thing about the debate was the candour 
of those responsible. It would indeed have been almost admir- 
able if one had not felt that it was but the veracity of George 
Washington, caught in the act, enforced by circumstances and 
calculated to mitigate severity of judgment. The Defence really 
amounted to this: 


It is perfectly true that we recommended for honours persons whose 
main claim to fame rested upon the fact that they had contributed 
generously to Party Funds. We did know that they were humdrum and 
commonplace. We did know that.our lists were studded and stuffed with 
mediocrities, but we did not know—we protest that we did not know— 
that any of them were disreputable. 


Would it be unkind to add that possibly they made the mental 
reservation, ‘at any rate so disreputable as to make a scandal 
probable.’ 

One aspect of the debate could not fail to amuse the casual 
listener. Although certain members of both Houses attacked 
the Government with a splendid show of moral indignation, it 
was clear that the majority did not seek the only reform likely to 
prove efficacious, namely the complete divorce of the granting 
of honours from all purely party considerations. 

The real truth of the matter, of course, is that ever since the 
Party System was initiated honours have been bought and sold. 
Who is there so hypocritical as to pretend that it was pure chance 
through all these years that the Chief Patronage Secretary and 
the Chief Whip happened to be one and the same person? It 
is notorious that one of the main duties of the Chief Whip is to 
prepare a satisfactory list of subscribers to Party Funds, that of 
the Chief Patronage Secretary to prepare a list of persons suitable 
for dignities. Is it supposed that this fact is concealed, or ever 
has been concealed, or that it was ever intended that it should 
be concealed from wealthy gentlemen, with ambitious wives, of 
their acquaintance? Can it seriously be suggested that it makes 
very much difference whether a definite contract is struck or 
not ? Was there ever a time when the two high officials so for- 
tunately seated at the same desk failed to be of material assistance 
to one another in the performance of their onerous duties? It 
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may, I think, be safely concluded that any Chief Whip who 
indicated serious unwillingness to co-operate where the import- 
ance of co-operation was so clearly indicated, would have been 
deemed a person of conspicuous incapacity and quite unfit for 
the high office that he held. 

The recent controversy, arfd of course it is only one of many 
controversies on the same subject, has served the good p 
of making the issue perfectly clear and bringing into the light of 
day hardly disputed facts upon which it may be judged. Exag- 
geration is neither necessary for the purpose of the reformers nor 
is it helpful. 

Refusal, upon the other hand, to face the position and the 
facts which govern the position is as stupid as it is reprehensible. 
We are now in a position to tabulate them : 

1. Many men in recent years have been given honours because 
they have fairly earned them ; many on the other hand 
have not only not earned them but are completely 
disreputable, some contemptible. 

2. It is not alleged that those responsible for recommending 
them knew of their disreputability, past or present, but 
that the question of reputability or disreputability 
was not greatly agitated ; it is alleged that those that 
received them did so either on account of payment 
into Party Funds or that the consideration was a 
promise express or implied to do so. 

3. No doubt can be entertained by any impartially-minded 
person who has made study of the question that the 
latter allegation is firmly founded. 

4. The practice of awarding honours in return for definite 
cash payments has been in existence since the Party 
System began. The Prime Minister in but few in- 
stances knew of any consideration. The Patronage 
Secretary invariably did. 

5. The fusion of the Chief Whip and the Patronage Secretary 
in one and the same person is one of the main causes 
contributory to the evil. 

Before endeavouring to show that the problem is not so 
simple of solution as it would appear at the first blush, let me add 
another argument on the subject of the danger of the practice 
revealed. 

It may well be that the Patronage Secretaries of Mr. Pitt, 
Lord Melbourne and the Duke of Wellington were as rapacious 
as those of a later date. It may well be—indeed it is true—that 
honours were never consistently awarded on the grounds of 
virtue alone. Is it not also true, however, that there never was a 
time in the history of this country when the man in the street 
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was more wisely critical, when it was more dangerous for those in 
charge of public affairs to be cynical on such matters as this. 
Never before has such a concentrated attack, supported by many 
intelligent and quite single-minded persons, been delivered against 
the present economic system. No longer will these people be 
satisfied with the reply that it always has been so. ‘ Why,’ they 
ask, ‘ must it continue to beso?’ ‘It is within our competence,’ 
they argue ‘ to erect any system that we choose. If the present 
system is neither fair nor equitable there is no reason under 
heaven why we should not destroy it. Who can say that under 
the system which has survived so long, those only are honoured 
who are most deserving of honour, those only receive the highest 
reward who have served the community the best.’ 

Then they outline their alternative scheme. 

It is idle to deny that many who argue on these lines, whether 
they be misguided or not, are quite sincere. It is short-sighted 
folly to refuse to see that they are united in an army enthusiastic, 
well-organised and numerically strong. These are the people 
who are powerful enough to dictate the outstanding issue on 
which parties to-day are divided and probably will be divided for 
many days tocome. There is only one way of meeting them and 
that is by demonstrating not that the present system is either 
completely fair or completely equitable, but that take it all in all 
it is more fair and more equitable than any yet devised—that in 
the long run it tends to the greater good of the greater number 
and that where it is demonstrably neither fair nor equitable we are 
working unwearyingly and incessantly in the direction of reform. 

If we base our main argument on the assumption that because 
a thing has been so over a period of years that there is therefore 
an almost overwhelming argument in its propriety we shall 
assuredly be laughed out of Court, and rightly so. Nor is it 
possible to divorce such controversies as the one immediately under 
discussion from their relationship to the main economic issue. 

Now look again at the facts as they appear to the man in the 
street. He knows that between the years 1914-1918 the 
resources of the Exchequer were depleted to the extent of 
8,000,000,000/. He knows too that within the same period of 
time the nominal wealth of individuals was increased approxi- 
mately by 4,000,000,000/., and that the bulk of this must have 
come from the Exchequer. He is quite prepared to accept the 
assurance given him that the individuals thus enriched did good 
service to the State. It appears to him, however, that they were 
amply rewarded. He observes—he cannot help observing— 
that the soldier, returned from the war to find all the main posi- 
tions in the commercial, industrial and professional world occu- 
pied against him, is hard put to to earn the barest of bare 
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livelihoods. He sees him patronised by some rich vulgarian, 
who, already honoured with an O.B.E., is shortly afterwards 
made a knight, a baronet, perhaps a peer—Why? In the name 
of all that is mad, criminal and idiotic, why ? Had not the man 
been amply rewarded by the preservation of his worthless skin ? 
Did not he accumulate a fortune at a time when better men were 
suffering that he might be allowed to live? Why should he be 
put in a position to patronise still further and with added effect 
these better men? ‘ Why, my dear fellow, why?’ Comes the 
answer, ‘He bought it. There’s nothing to get excited about, 
he bought it in accordance with a practice that’s been recognised 
now for many, many years.’ ‘ What a system—what a damnably 
rotten system,’ says the ordinary man. 

It is all very perverse and wrong-headed, of course, but it is 
what many otherwise proper-minded people are saying and it is 
a bad time for this kind of thing to be said, more particularly 
when one is hard put to to find an adequate reply. 

It is not necessary to labour the point further. It must be 
wrong to allow anyone directly or indirectly to buy an honour. 
It would appear, in addition, to be highly dangerous. 

How comes it then that men of principle can be found to 
wink at, nay, openly defend the practice ? The answer probably 
is that in their opinion still greater evils would follow on its 
abolition with the consequent depletion of Party Funds. The 
argument that they feared such a resulting depletion involves, 
of course, the humiliating confession that in their opinion many 
men have in the past made large contributions—which would 
not otherwise be made—to certain Parties, not because they 
really believed in the principles striven for by these Parties, but 
as a piece of definite business, in order to secure value for cash. 
Whether humiliating or not it ought to be made because it is 
true. Party Funds would materially suffer by the discontinuation 
of the practice. 

Is it true that any real evil would follow on the depletion of 
Party Funds ? 

That a certain definite evil would follow and that it would 
take the form, curiously enough, of a kindred evil, the material 
increase in the number of men who practically purchase seats in 
the House of Commons, no one with any practical experience of 
political life of to-day can doubt. 

To appreciate this point it is necessary to consider the purposes 
for which Party Funds are required by the treasurer and custo- 
dian. Regarded for the moment as a soulless part of a machine, 
he wants them for one purpose and one purpose only—votes in the 
House of Commons. His Majesty’s Government cannot be 


carried on—to take the case of a Government Whip—unless 
BB2 
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night after night, division after division, he can muster a sufficient 
number in the lobbies. If they fail for one night, one division, 
the machine stops. Votes can only come by way of consti- 
tuencies. It is his duty to ensure that no constituency fails, with 
the consequent loss of two on a division, only for want of funds. 

If ample funds are forthcoming, the best available man will 
be chosen not on account of any morality on the part of the said 
Whip—it is, of course, notorious that of all men they are the 
least moral—but because the average voter, a quite unsophisti- 
cated person, would rather vote for a good man than a bad one. 
A really good man has a slightly better chance of winning a 
constituency than a thoroughly bad one. It happens, however, 
that many of the best and most suitable candidates are not to be 
found amongst the ranks of those who—through the war or 
otherwise—have amassed a fortune sufficient to enable them 
unaided to nurse and fight a constituency. 

If Party Funds are low the choice is otherwise. Take an 
imaginary case. 

Two men of the same party are available in a constituency 
where, given ordinary care, the party nominee is sure to win. 
The one man would make an admirable representative from every 
point of view. He is a good party man in the best sense of the 
word in that he profoundly believes in the principles for which 
his party stands. He is capable, moreover, of bringing construc- 
tive ideas into the common stock and courageous enough to fight 
for their acceptance. He is the type in a word, of which there is 
not a too abundant supply, but of which the country has the 
greatest need in its House of Representatives. He has character, 
personality, courage, imagination and high ideals. In one 
important respect, however, he is at a disadvantage. He is not 
a wealthy man. He will not be prepared to purchase support 
by means direct or indirect. The constituency if they adopt him, 
will have to pay its own election expenses. 

The other man is of an entirely different type. He’s a rather 
mean-looking fellow and of low repute in the part of the world 
from which he hails. His political ideas are confined to a few 
hackneyed phrases. He will, upon the other hand, make a good 
party man in the sense that he will vote unhesitatingly as he is 
told with the rare exception of any measure affecting his own 
business. He is sufficiently plausible, and if he can be prevailed 
upon not to attend too many meetings or make himself unduly 
conspicuous, in view of the number of votes which the party as 
a party can command, he can probably be returned. Over and 
above his own election expenses he is prepared, if adopted, to 
make a handsome contribution to Party Funds, subscribe freely 
to local charities, pay the expenses of an efficiently organised 
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office, and generally do anything in the way of bribery and 
corruption ordinarily recognised as proper and becoming. 

Where Party Funds are low, the choice will fall almost unhesi- 
tatingly upon the latter man, and in this connection it must be 
remembered that there are probably two hundred and fifty to 
three hundred seats in which a known party, almost regardless 
of the character or personality of the candidate, can secure the 
return of its nominee. : 

We are but deluding ourselves, also, if we imagine that such 
choices are few and far between. At the present moment a 
growing number of worthless men, with nothing but their bank- 
balances to recommend them, are being pressed upon consti- 
tuencies where the chances of success are not small. The type 
of man referred to can be relied upon to ensure value for cash 
paid down and choose his place with some care. 

Nor must it be imagined even as compared with the main 
issue which we are discussing, and which is not dissimilar in 
character, that the evil is not one of far-reaching importance. 
There never was a time when the needs of the country demanded, 
more than now, that its representatives in Parliament should be 
not only men of character and repute, but mentally equipped for 
the onerous duties which they are called upon to discharge. It 
appears to the writer that if the present evil is allowed to continue 
unchecked, as compared with those against whom we stand in 
opposition, those who confessedly would destroy the economic 
system under which the prosperity of this country was built up, 
we shall, from year to year, stand relatively in a weaker position. 

The latter part of the article has been written not with the 
object of endeavouring to show that the sale of honours, dignities 
and titles can be defended, but rather that the evil is wrapped 
up with another somewhat similar in character and attended by 
consequences probably not less far-reaching. 

If we are really determined to put an end to the practice, 
inherited from long ago, of selling honours, the first step un- 
doubtedly is the separation of the offices of Chief Whip and Chief 
Patronage Secretary. This done, however, we shall be worse 
than foolish if we ignore the fact that having weakened financially 
the former, we have rendered him more prone than ever to the 
temptation of selling the honour of party representation, a matter 
over which Parliament has no control. 

The real truth of the matter, of course, is that the blame 
largely must rest upon that influential section of the general 
public which is always prepared to carp, snarl and criticise, but 
is not prepared to act fully up to its responsibilities in the conduct 
of public affairs. 
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INDIA TO-DAY: 


I. A WARNING. 


THE serious unrest in India, since the passing of the Reform Act 
in 1919, has been an unwelcome surprise to the British public at 
home and an unexpected result of the reforms to most Europeans 
in India itself. What is popularly known as the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reform Bill seemed to grant to the Indian peoples far 
more than Indian politicians had been demanding for the last 
sixty years, and far more than Lord Morley ten years before had 
thought it possible to give. A brief survey of the political 
developments since the Mutiny will show that this Bill was not 
merely another step forward along the old paths, but in effect 
arevolution. In 1858, the British Government took over from the 
East India Company the autocracy that they inherited from the 
Great Moghul. But very soon, in 1861, the first hesitating step 
was taken, away from pure autocracy in the direction of constitu- 
tionalism. Councils were then established for the three Presi- 
dencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, and a limited number of 
non-official members, who might be Indian or European, were 
appointed by the Government. But these Councils were purely 
consultative bodies for the purpose of advising Government in 
legislative matters. They had no power to discuss either the 
Budget or any other questions of public importance, nor could they 
criticise the actions of the executive. They were in no sense 
parliaments, nor were they properly speaking legislative Councils. 
They were simply advisory Committees, whose function it was to 
keep the Government in touch with Indian opinion. 

A fresh advance was made in 1892, when the Councils were 
enlarged and a tentative move made towards the elective principle, 
a point on which Mr. Gladstone, who was then a member of the 
Opposition, laid great stress when the Bill came before Parlia- 
ment. In accordance with this Bill, the non-official members of 
the different Councils were nominated by various Corporations, 
Associations and interests, though they were actually appointed 
by the Government. The Councils were also given the power to 
discuss the Budget, but not to vote on it. 
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A third step was taken in 1909, when Lord Minto was Viceroy 
and Lord Morley Secretary of State for India. By that time the 
educated class was fast growing in numbers and influence, and the 
victory of Japan over Russia had given an enormous impetus to 
the tide of nationalism that had been steadily rising since the 
foundation of the National Congress in 1884. 

The Morley-Minto Reform Bill met this demand by going as 
far in the direction of giving Indians a share in the government of 
the country as it was possible to go, consistently with the funda- 
mental principle of the responsibility of the executive to the 
British Parliament, on which the Government of India was then 
based. By this Bill the elective principle was fully accepted for 
non-official members. Official majorities were abolished in the 
Provincial Councils, though a small official majority was retained 
in the Viceroy’s Council for All India. At the same time the 
Councils were considerably enlarged and were given the right to 
discuss the Budget before it was settled, to propose resolutions on 
it and divide upon them. Power was also given to move resolu- 
tions on any matters of public importance and to criticise the 
actions of the executive. 

This was a very substantial advance and was at first warmly 
welcomed as such by Indian politicians. But these reforms, 
important as they were, failed to satisfy educated Indians and 
did not really touch the difficulty of combining the autocracy of 
the British Parliament, as the supreme authority to which the 
executive in India was responsible, with any measure of consti- 
tutionalism. On the principle of the supremacy of Parliament 
statesmen of all shades of opinion at that time were agreed. Lord 
Dufferin, writing during the discussions which led to the Act of 
1892, assumed this principle as a matter of course. The Govern- 
ment of India, he said, ‘ is conducted in the name of a monarch 
whose throne is in England. The executive that represents her 
imperium in India is an executive directly responsible not to any 
local authority but to the Sovereign and-the British Parliament.’ 

And Lord Morley, staunch Liberal though he was, emphati- 
cally repudiated any intention of introducing constitutional 
government in India or even of taking any steps that might 
lead to it. He heartily endorsed the position taken up by Lord 
Minto and his Government. 


Your Excellency’s disclaimer for your Government [he wrote to the 
Viceroy] of being advocates of representative government for India in the 
Western sense of the term is not any more than was to be expected. Some 
of the most powerful advocates of the representative system in Europe 
have learned and taught from Indian experiences of their own that, in 
your Excellency’s words, ‘it could never be akin to the instincts of the 
many races comprising the population of the Indian Empire.’ (And then 
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he continues) While repudiating the intention or desire to attempt the 
transplantation of any European form of representative government to 
Indian soil, what is sought by your Excellency in Council is to improve 
existing machinery or to find new for ‘ recognising the natural aspirations 
of educated men to share in the government of their own country.’ I 
need not say that in this design you have the cordial concurrence of His 
Majesty’s Government. 

One main standard and test for all who have a share in guiding Indian 
policy, whether at Whitehall or Calcutta, is the effect of whatever new 
proposal may at any time be made upon the strength and steadiness of the 
paramount Power. In Indian government there is no grace worth having 
in what is praised as a concession, and no particular virtue in satisfying 
an aspiration, unless your measures at the same time fortify the basis of 
authority on which peace and order and all the elements of the public good 
in India depend. 


In accordance with these views, Lord Morley declared with 
reference to the reforms of 1909: 


If it could be said that this chapter of reforms led directly or indirectly 
to the establishment of a parliamentary system in India, I for one would 
have nothing to do with it. 


These statements of Lord Dufferin and Lord Morley set forth 
clearly and unmistakably the principle upon which the govern- 
ment of India was at that time based, and the necessary limitations 
which that principle imposed in the view of Liberal statesmen of 
that period on any measures of reform. ‘ The strength and steadi- 


ness of the paramount Power ’ was to be the first consideration, 
and no concessions to Indian demands or aspirations could 
rightly be made unless they fortified the basis of authority, which 
at that time was the British Parliament. 

Nevertheless, in spite of his disclaimers, Lord Morley took a 
long step towards the goal that he so emphatically repudiated. 
The idea of the Government of India as a benevolent despotism, 
resting on the ultimate authority of the British Parliament, was 
not consistent with the policy of giving Indians an increasingly 
large share in the government of their own country. The edu- 
cated classes rebelled against the position of mere advisers, and 
the more power they acquired the more difficult it became to 
govern India without their active support. The great war 
brought matters to a head, and in 1917 the British Government 
felt that it must make the choice between autocracy and consti- 
tutionalism. It was impossible to stand still on the position 
taken up by the Morley-Minto Reform Act. And it was impossible 
to move further along the same lines without weakening ‘ the 
strength of the paramount Power.’ The choice had to be made, 
and when the issue was fairly faced British statesmen could not 
hesitate as to what the choice must be. There is only one goal 
for the Government of India which is consistent with the temper of 
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the British people and the principles of their political history, and 
that is the goal of self-government. More than a hundred years 
ago, Sir Thomas Munro, Governor of Madras, one of the ablest 
statesmen that England has sent out to India, declared that self- 
government must be the ultimate aim of our rule in India and that 
our policy should be directed towards the education of the peoples 
of India to manage their own affairs. It would have saved much 
strife and bitterness if this far-sighted policy had been definitely 
adopted and steadily pursued from the time when the British 
Government first took over the possessions of the East India 
Company in 1858, and assumed the responsibility of governing 
India in the name of the British Sovereign. The weakness of our 
position in India since that time has been due to the fact that the 
Government have been steadily drifting towards a goal that they 
strongly disavowed. It was not realised that when once an edu- 
cated class, familiar with our Western principles of government 
and our British ideals of freedom, was created and education 
spread among the masses the ultimate basis of authority must 
gradually pass from England to India. The political history 
of India during the last sixty years has abundantly proved this. 
What steadily impelled the Government of India from 1861 
onwards along the path that led from autocracy to constitu- 
tionalism was the increasing difficulty, amounting at last almost 
to impossibility, of governing India without any strong active 
support from Indian public opinion, unless measures were adopted 
which the British public would not have tolerated. 

The outstanding feature of the Montagu and Chelmsford 
Reform Act of 1919 is that it frankly and fully recognised this 
fundamental fact and based on it a complete change in the policy 
of the British Government with regard to India. On August 20, 
1917, Mr. Montagu made the memorable announcement in the 
House of Commons, in which he stated that : 

The policy of His Majesty’s Government with which the Government 
of India are in complete accord is that of the increasing association of 
Indians in every branch of the administration and the gradual develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions with a view to the progressive 
realisation of responsible government in India as an integral part of the 
British Empire. 

The official Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms pub- 
lished in 1918 and presented to both Houses of Parliament by 
command of His Majesty makes it clear that the British Govern- 
ment fully understood what they were doing and definitely 
intended to make a complete change of policy : 

We take these words (says the Report referring to Mr. Montagu’s 


announcement) to be the most momentous utterance ever made in India’s 
chequered history. They pledge the British Government in the clearest 
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terms to the adoption of a new policy towards three hundred millions of 
people. The policy, so far as Western Communities is concerned, is an old 
and tried one. Englishmen believe in responsible government as the best 
form of government they know; and now in response to requests from 
India they have promised to extend it to India under the conditions set 
out in the announcement. 


The ideal aimed at by this new policy is 


a sisterhood of States self-governing in all matters of purely local interest 
in some cases corresponding to existing provinces, in others modified in 
area according to the character and economic interest of the people. 
Over this congeries of States would preside a Central Government, 
increasingly representative of and responsible to the people of all of them. 


But, as Mr. Montagu clearly and emphatically stated : 

It is an ideal that can only be achieved by successive stages ; (and) the 
British Government and the Government of India, on whom the responsi- 
bility lies for the welfare and advancement of the Indian peoples, must be 
judges of the time and measure of each advance. 


It is a splendid ideal, worthy of the best traditions of British 
statesmanship, and if during this century the ideal can be realised, 
it will be one of the noblest achievements of the British nation in 
the whole course of their history. To convert an Oriental des- 
potism into a sisterhood of free States, to inspire three hundred 
millions of people who had been ruled autocratically for at least 
two thousand years with aspirations for liberty and self-govern- 
ment and to enable them to use wisely and justly the freedom to 
which they aspire, is indeed a colossal enterprise, but it is an 
enterprise which, if successful, will open a new chapter of progress 
and prosperity for the peoples of India and, if unhappily it fails, 
will fail not because it is too petty, but because it is too great. 

There ought, therefore, to be no faltering of purpose in going 
steadily forward along the path of constitutional progress upon 
which India has entered. At the same time we shall only court 
disaster if either the British public or the educated classes of 
India shut their eyes to the difficulties that must be overcome 
before the goal is reached and assume that the task is an easy 
one. 

To begin with, we must face the problem of defence against 
invasion and the maintenance of Unity. Self-government 
involves self-defence. An Indian Government based on the will 
of an Indian electorate cannot hire 50,000 British troops as 
mercenaries, nor can it expect Great Britain to uphold its policy 
by armed force. Before India can be really independent it must 
be able to create, train, equip and control its own army to safe- 
guard it against invasion from without, maintain internal unity 
and uphold law and order. It is foolish to ignore the fact that 
this is a most difficult problem and needs the most careful and 
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anxious consideration. Mistakes made about other matters may 
be serious but need not be fatal. If the government is decen- 
tralised and independence given to the Provinces in all matters of 
provincial concern, it is possible for Provincial Governments to 
make all manner of mistakes about education, sanitation, medical 
work, revenue and expenditure, police organisation and other 
matters of provincial interest without absolute disaster. The 
mistakes will do harm and affect for years the welfare of the people, 
but they can be remedied. Politicians and electorates in India as 
elsewhere can learn by experience and profit by their own errors. 
And this applies to much of the work of the Central Government 
as well. They can make serious blunders about taxation, trans- 
port, excise, customs and other similar matters with comparative 
impunity. But the maintenance of internal unity and the 
protection of India against invasion is a different matter. If 
a bad mistake is made about this India will be plunged into 
anarchy and chaos, the whole framework of social order within 
which alone it is possible for free institutions to grow up will be 
destroyed and India will be hurled back a thousand years into 
the abyss of Oriental despotism. It is hardly possible to insist 
too strongly on this point at the present time because many 
Indian politicians and many people also in Great Britain are so 
strangely blind to it. The fact is that the British Government 
in India for the last hundred years have been so wonderfully 
successful in creating and maintaining political unity among the 
Indian peoples, in preserving law and order and in safeguarding 
India against invasion that it is not realised either in India or 
in England what a difficult business it has been. 

Many years ago during one of the periodic scares about a 
Russian invasion of India, the late Lord Salisbury advised people 
at home to look at a large map. I am not sure that large maps 
bring much comfort as regards the future of India, if the British 
government is hastily withdrawn. If anyone will get a large map 
of the countries stretching from the Bosphorus to Burma and 
colour green the Mohammedan countries and the territory in 
India in which the Mohammedan population is predominant or 
powerful, he will see a solid mass of green on the North-East of 
India comprising the States of Turkey, Arabia, Mesopotamia, 
Persia and Turkestan, with the warlike, ambitious nation of 
Afghanistan as the spear-head ; while the gates of India on its 
North-West frontier are held by turbulent Mohammedan tribes, 
by the Mohammedan district of Baluchistan and by the Moham- 
medans of the Punjab, who form one half of the population of 
that Province. We have only to look back at the past history 
of India and see how again and again for the last four thousand 
years India has been invaded from the North-West, and then 
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turn to the present and see the unrest among all the Mohammedan 
peoples of the world, their humiliation at their loss of power and 
prestige, their desire for a great Pan-Islamic federation which 
may restore to them their place in the sun, to realise, as we look 
at the big map, that the peril of invasion is one that India must 
take seriously. And a study of a big map of India itself will 
show that it must also take seriously the danger of internal 
disruption. There is no natural unity among the Indian peoples. 
There is no unity of race or language. A large map coloured 
according to race and language will show about eight distinct 
racial families, sub-divided again into about twenty-five different 
races, speaking twenty-five different languages. And _ these 
separate races differ from one another as widely as the English 
and Scotch differ from the Greeks and Italians. 

Even in South India, where the bulk of the people belong 
to the same Dravidian family, Tamils, Telugus and Malayalis 
differ not only in language but in character, temperament and 
social custom. 

And there is no religious unity. We are familiar with 
the difficulty of getting different bodies of Christians to live 
harmoniously together under one political system in Ireland 
and elsewhere. But in India the cleavage between Hindus and 
Mohammedans is far greater than that between Roman Catholics 
and Protestants, while the people of Burma, Mongol by race and 
Buddhist by religion, are equidistant from them both. And to 
these must be added the warlike Sikhs with their traditions of 
conquest and their religious enthusiasm, the Parsees and Chris- 
tians, and the brave little Gurkhas in Nepal with their primitive 
animism and love of fighting. 

And then again when once the British government is removed 
there will be no political unity in India. A large map showing 
the Native States owning allegiance to the British Sovereign in 
one colour and the Provinces and States of British India in 
another colour will reveal a problem that will tax to the uttermost 
all the resources of statesmanship in India and England. About 
a third of the whole territory of India is divided up among some 
seventy independent States of varying sizes, from the premier 
State of Hyderabad with about ten million people to small princi- 
palities with populations of a hundred thousand or less. All 
these Native States are ruled despotically by their own Native 
Princes. And they are interspersed, as the map will show, 
among the Provinces of British India in a way that makes it 
impossible to form them into a separate united block. The offi- 
cial report on the Reform Act of 1919 in the picture which it 
draws of the future of India as a sisterhood of States says that ‘ in 
this picture there is a place also for the Native States.’ But we 
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need to remember that in a federation of democracies there is no 
place for despotisms. History presents us with many examples 
of Federations. But where can we find a precedent for a Federa- 
tion in which some twenty or thirty of the States will be governed 
by representative and democratic Governments and some seventy 
of them will be governed by autocratic Princes? Before there 
can be a federation of States uniting the whole of India under one 
political system apart from the British Government, either the 
States of British India must revert to despotism or the Native 
States must advance towards democracy. As things are at 
present the British Government is the only possible keystone to 
the political arch. It is quite true that under the egis of the 
British Government there has grown up during the last fifty 
years a strong sense of unity and solidarity and a sentiment of a 
common nationalism among the educated classes all over India ; 
and if this sense of unity can be given time to grow and extend, 
there is good reason to hope that this new spirit will become 
sufficiently strong and widespread to achieve the herculean task 
of welding all the diverse races, religions and systems of govern- 
ment into one great national unity. But the new spirit must have 
time to grow. It is as yet inits infancy. It has been the child 
of British rule, and if the power that has so far created and fos- 
tered it is prematurely withdrawn the work that will task to the 
utmost the strength of the grown man will inevitably crush and 
kill the child. We must not overlook too the grave difficulty of 
creating and maintaining an Indian Army without British troops, 
British officers and the controlling power of the British Govern- 
ment, which involves the support of the military and naval 
resources of Great Britain. At the present moment the Indian 
Army is made up of the most heterogeneous elements. There are 
Mohammedans and Sikhs from North India and the Deccan, 
Hindu Mahrattas from the West, Gurkhas from Nepal, and 
Tamils and Telugus from South India. 

And in addition to the Army maintained by the British 
Government there are the Imperial Service troops maintained by 
the leading Native States, many of which did such valuable 
service in the Great War. The sixty thousand British troops, 
the British officers and the British Government have been like 
a strong band binding these heterogeneous elements together. 
It is safe to say that if this band were to be withdrawn now, the 
whole Indian Army would fall to pieces and for all serious military 
purposes would be useless. Before, therefore, the band is with- 
drawn it is necessary to make sure that there is a sentiment of 
unity and patriotism among the races and classes from which 
the troops are recruited, strong enough to keep the army to- 
gether as one harmonious machine and guard against the very 
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real dangers that would arise from able and ambitious military 
chiefs. The thing most likely to happen if the British Govern- 
ment were, as some people are suggesting, to scuttle out of India 
would be a series of military risings, resulting in the conquest of 
British India by various military adventurers, the enlargement 
of the borders of the strongest Native States, invasions from 
Afghanistan on the North-West and Nepaul on the North-East, 
a long period of bloodshed and confusion inflicting untold suffer- 
ing on three hundred millions of people and the suppression of 
all efforts and aspirations after liberty and constitutional govern- 
ment for an indefinite period. As trustees on behalf of the 
Indian peoples and in the interests of the educated classes them- 
selves the British Government are not justified in running the 
risk of this appalling catastrophe. They have a responsibility 
for the welfare of India which they cannot disavow without 
betraying a solemn trust. 

Another consideration that must be taken into account in 
deciding the rate of advance towards representative government is 
the illiteracy, ignorance and extreme credulity of the mass of the 
people and the absence of any large class, outside the ranks of 
Government servants, trained in the arts of government. 

At the present moment, according to the returns of the last 
Census of 1921, only about 7% of the population of British India 
are literate in the vernaculars, and only about 1% is literate in 
English. And both in the vernaculars and in English the standard 
of literacy is very low. It was calculated some years ago that 
about 75% of the pupils educated in the schools of the Madras 
Presidency only stay about two years in school and do not 
get beyond the infant standards. And the credulity of the 
masses is colossal. When the people in one district were told 
that if they did not obey Mr. Gandhi, he would turn them into 
pigs, they implicitly believed it. During the war the people in 
one district of the Hyderabad State were quite convinced that 
King George and his Queen and all the Royal family had taken 
refuge in Hyderabad city under the protection of the Nizam, and 
that King George had shaved off his beard and moustache and 
the Queen had dressed as a man to avoid discovery by the Ger- 
mans. Illiterate people who live in towns and cities often have 
quite a good knowledge of public affairs and a shrewd judgment 
as to what is possible or probable. But out of the 250,000,000 
people in British India about 225,000,000 live in villages, largely 
isolated from all knowledge of the outside world. 

In these circumstances democracy must necessarily be an 
ideal of the distant future. Lord Bryce defined democracy as 
‘a system of government in which the will of the majority of 
qualified citizens rules,’ and he defined ‘ qualified citizens’ to 
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mean three-quarters of the population, But the largest elec- 
torates that it has been found possible to form under the recent 
Reform Act in the Provinces of India amount to about 5% of the 
population ; while the All India Legislative Assembly is elected 
by 180,000 people out of a population of 250,000,000. This is 
a step towards representative government, but it is still a long, 
long way to democracy. All that is possible at present is an 
exceedingly narrow oligarchy. 

It is quite true that England was a self-governing State and 
had parliamentary institutions with an electorate of not more than 
5% of the population in the eighteenth century. But the oli- 
garchy of England was composed of a governing class that had 
been trained and accustomed to govern for centuries since the 
beginning ‘of the feudal system. India has no such class in 
existence to guide her on the road todemocracy. And the govern- 
ment of India is an infinitely more difficult task than the govern- 
ment of England. India is equivalent to the whole of Europe, 
excluding Russia and Great Britain. It is as varied in its different 
races. It is more varied in religion and in its stages of civilisation. 
The task before the Indian Government is similar in difficulty 
and complexity to the task which the Holy Roman Empire 
failed to achieve for Europe. 

In the face of all these difficulties we need not despair, but 
there is great need for patience and self-control. A task that in 
any case would be colossal has been made infinitely greater than 
it need have been by the impatience and unpractical idealism of 
a large section of the Indian intelligenzia. They overlook the 
patient spade work that must necessarily be done before a great 
ideal can be realised. 

‘Nature has given nothing to man without great toil’ is an 
ancient truth that needs constantly reiterating in India at the 
present day. During the last sixty years, since the educated 
classes in India have become familiar with the thought and life 
of the West, there has been an almost pathetic faith among them 
that they can reap the fruits of Western civilisation without 
the labour and discipline that have made it possible. This is 
especially the case in the sphere of social and political progress. 
We have won our liberty in England by centuries of effort and 
sacrifice, while our freedom slowly broadened down from pre- 
cedent to precedent. It is assumed too lightly in India that 
by Acts of Parliament and resolutions at public meetings the same 
results can be achieved in a few years. And at this time the best 
friends of constitutional government in India are those who 
have the courage to remind the intelligenzia that freedom can 
only be won at the price of moral discipline and that democracy, 
the most difficult of all forms of government to work, depends 
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for its success mainly upon the wide diffusion of knowledge, 
justice and public spirit. Mr. Gandhi has done a real service to 
the peoples of India by emphasising so strongly the truth that 
self-government depends upon moral conditions. It is the 
tragedy of his career as a political reformer in India that his — 
own followers, while they use his name as a name to conjure with 
among the masses, are deaf to the truths that form the very heart 
and soul of his message, and by their whole conduct in the non- 
co-operation movement flagrantly oppose the most cherished 
convictions and principles of their leader. It is also a tragedy 
that in these circumstances Mr. Gandhi has still consented to 
lead them. He might have done such a splendid work for the 
political development of India if he could only have made up 
his mind to be a voice crying in the wilderness. But an unholy 
alliance with followers whose actions shrieked against his creed 
has turned a splendid if unpractical idealism to gall and bitter- 
ness, and degraded what ought to have been an ennobling influence 
to a patronage of brutal violence and unblushing falsehood. Is 
it too late for Mr. Gandhi's best friends to persuade him after 
his term of imprisonment is over to abandon the réle of the 
leader of followers who will not follow and adopt that of a moral 
teacher inspiring his countrymen with his own lofty ideals of 
service and brotherhood, persuading them to give justice and 
freedom to the outcastes, to base their social and political life 
not on hatred and selfishness but on love and self-sacrifice, and 
helping to form among his people that spirit of unity and devo- 
tion to the common good on which alone democracy can be safely 
founded ? 
HENRY WHITEHEAD, 

Bishop of Madras. 
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INDIA TO-DAY 


II. A PLEA FOR RETRENCHMENT 


IT is not my purpose in the present article to deal with all the 
vital problems of India at the present time, but only with some 
of those to which importance is attached by public men of nearly 
all shades of opinion in India. I do not propose to touch on 
external questions like the Keniya or the Khilafat question, 
though they have aroused the keenest feelings in India. Nor can 
I, within the compass of an article, deal with all the problems of 
internal administration such as provincial contributions to the 
Central Government, affecting, as they do, the efficiency and 
improvement of the administration. 

The apparent absence of political excitement over the con- 
viction and imprisonment of Mr. Gandhi has led people in 
England to assume that the spirit of unrest has subsided as a 
result of the policy of firmness adopted by the Government of 
India, and that all that is requisite is a continuation of this policy 
without going back on the reforms or moving forward: a 
visitor from India is often asked whether this impression is not 
well-founded. But no one in touch with the people, and with 
knowledge of the conditions of the country, would venture to 
affirm that there has been any real slackening of tension or decline 
of the unrest. The causes of the unrest have been so often dis- 
cussed in the public press that it is needless to refer to them. It 
may, however, be briefly stated that it is largely due to a com- 
plete loss of faith in the minds of large sections of the people in 
the sincerity of the declarations and promises of the Government, 
and in their sense of justice. Belief in the justice of the British 
Government has been the most valuable asset of British rule in 
the past. One result of Mr. Gandhi’s agitation has been to 
undermine this belief. It is this distrust of the intentions of the 
Government which is largely responsible for the disbelief of many 
educated men in the reality of the constitutional reforms, and 
which has induced them to become Extremists and resort to the 
method of non-co-operation with all its pernicious consequences. 
The most pressing problem in my opinion is how to restore the 
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faith of the people in the good intentions of the Government. 
The enhanced powers conferred upon the Legislatures, and the 
system of partial responsibility in the provincial Governments, 
have not produced much impression, one reason among others 
being the inability of the various Governments to carry on even 
the routine duties of the administration without taxation, and the 
impossibility of finding funds for national building purposes. The 
taxation measures which are entailed by an unsound financial 
situation are bound to aggravate the discontent due to economic 
and political causes. 

I will now briefly indicate the measures which in my opinion 
are calculated to afford a solution of the problems I have men- 
tioned, and to assuage the prevalent unrest and wean many of 
the Extremists from the barren and harmful policy of non- 
co-operation. 

The military expenditure of the country has been the subject 
of severe criticism at the hands of all classes of Europeans and 
Indians alike, and for very good reasons. The net military 
expenditure of India which was 23:27 crores in I900-IgoI and 
29°84 crores in 1913-14 the year preceding the war, rose to 
64°30 crores in 1921-22, and is estimated at 62°18 crores in the 
year 1922-23. Since 1920-21 the central and provincial revenues 
have been completely separated. The net central revenue was 
80°56 crores (revised estimate) in 1921-22, and is expected to be 
QI‘I7 crores in 1922-23. The net central expenditure was 
109°36 crores in 1921-22, and is expected to be 100°33 crores in 
1922-23. The proportion of the net military expenditure to the 
total net expenditure of the Central Government is thus seen to 
to be 62 per cent., and it amounts to a very large percentage of 
the total net revenue of the Central Government. The combined 
figures for the Imperial and Provincial revenue and expenditure 
before 1920-21 are not available to me, but in that year the 
figures for revenue and expenditure were respectively 206°15 
crores revenue, and 232°16 crores expenditure as against 81°75 
crores net military expenditure. The opinion of those who are 
best informed on the subject of Indian finance is that the sources 
of revenue in India compared with other countries are highly 
inelastic, and that the margin of taxation has been nearly covered. 
In the United Kingdom the expenditure on the Army, Navy and 
Air Force combined has fallen from 603 millions in 1919-20 to 
206 millions in 1921-22, but it has shown no similar tendency to 
decline in India. To produce equilibrium between revenue and 
expenditure additional taxation to the extent of about 18 crores 
had to be sanctioned last year, and to the extent of about 19 
crores this year ; it is not unfair to infer that the military expen- 
diture is largely responsible for the additional taxation. Re- 
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trenchment is believed to be possible both on the civil and 
military side of the administration, but the possible scope for 
retrenchment on the civil side is extremely limited. If any sub- 
stantial retrenchment of expenditure is to be looked for, it is only 
on the military side. Even on the military side the economies, 
which are possible on the assumption of the continuance of 
the existing organisation of the Army, are not likely to exceed 
6 crores at the highest. The expeditions on the North-west 
frontier have undoubtedly contributed to swell the military 
expenditure, but deducting the expenditure caused by these 
expeditions, the normal expenditure of the Army amounts to 
58 crores, and unless the whole policy underlying the organisation 
of the Army undergoes a radical revision, no very substantial 
reduction can be looked for in the military expenditure. 

The Army in India consists of British and Indian troops, the 
strength of the former in the fighting units being about 70,000 
and the corresponding figure for the latter being about 158,000. 
The British element, which is only a third in the whole standing 
Army, costs twice as much as the Indian element. The cost of 
a British battalion is 214 lakhs per annum as compared to 5 lakhs 
in the case of an Indian battalion. The only method by which 
it is possible to effect any substantial retrenchment is by a steady 
and gradual substitution of the Indian for the British element. 
It may be said that the present time is not opportune for the 
elimination of any British units in view of the general unrest and 
of the disturbances which have occurred here and there. On the 
other hand, increased military expenditure involves increase of 
taxation, and increased taxation necessarily involves the creation 
of more discontent. The Indian portion of the Army in India 
has, during all this period of trouble, remained quite loyal, and 
the Indian Army can be expected to do its duty with the same 
loyalty in the future as it has in the past. The substitution of 
Indian troops does not mean the elimination of British officers, 
and it has always been admitted that the Indian soldier under 
British leadership is quite efficient and trustworthy. It is 
further alleged that the presence of the British troops is necessary 
much more for the purpose of internal security than for the pur- 
pose of external defence. Whatever weight may be attached to 
the argument that the experience of the great war has taught the 
necessity of stiffening the Indian ranks with a British element, 
it does not have much force with reference to possible enemies on 
the North-west frontier, nor even supposing that it has any with 
reference to the covering troops or the Field Army, can it be said 
to have any force with regard to the requirements of internal 
security. The task of preserving internal security is a matter 


for which the police force is primarily responsible. The organi- 
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sation and development of armed police battalions is a matter of 
urgent necessity, which has to be impressed on the attention of 
Provincial Governments. Apart from the combatant units of 
the Army, there are the ancillary services which are now reserved 
for Europeans, and which may well be staffed by Indian per- 
sonnel with a consequent reduction in the expenditure. There 
are various other branches of the Army in which there is a large 
and costly British element employed without sufficient justi- 
fication. In the supply depéts and ordnance and arsenal depéts, 
in the mechanical and transport stores depots, in the supply and 
transport office, in the dairy farms and the grass farms and in 
various other departments, the British element now employed 
may be replaced by Indian personnel, and with considerable 
saving. The enormous increase of officers in the Army head- 
quarters and in the headquarters of divisional commands also 
requires strict examination. I am not at present prepared to 
advocate a reduction in the number of combatant troops, but I 
fail to see why a steady policy of Indianisation could not be 
adopted with manifest benefit to the Exchequer. 

So far I have dealt with the question of military expenditure 
from the point of view of financial exigency. But the same con- 
clusion is suggested by the necessity for satisfying the national 
aspirations of the people, and for preparing them to undertake 
the burden of defence. Responsibility for the defence of the 
country has been generally recognised as a necessary concomi- 
tant of full, responsible government, and it was truly observed by 
Sir William Vincent in the course of a debate in Simla last year, 
that if he had been a non-official member of the Assembly, the 
one consideration that he would have constantly impressed upon 
the Government would have been the development of an Indian 
Army officered by Indians, because on that really rests very 
largely the future political progress of the country. The English 
public may not be aware that there are several branches of the 
Army in India to which Indians are not eligible even as privates, 
and still less as commissioned officers. In connection with the 
debates on the Esher Committee’s Report, a series of resolutions 
were passed by the Indian Legislative Assembly in 1921, which 
had for their object the admission of Indians into all branches of 
the Army and Air Force and their recruitment to the com- 
missioned ranks, and the establishment of Military Colleges in 
India for their training. A school has been opened at Dehra Dun 
for the preliminary training of boys to qualify them for admission 
to Sandhurst, but so far as the public are aware nothing has yet 
been done to give effect to any of those resolutions though they 
were all accepted by the Government of India. What is impera- 
tively required at the present moment to convince the Indian 
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public of the desire of the British Government to enable India 
to attain Dominion status, is a definite declaration of its policy 
in regard to the Army in India, and a steady effort to carry out 
this policy. It must be definitely declared that the policy of the 
Government is gradually to Indianise the Army in India, so that 
Indians may become capable of undertaking the full respon- 
sibility for the defence of their country. The disabilities now 
imposed upon Indians with regard to their admission into the 
various branches of the Army or the Commissioned ranks should 
be immediately removed. The organisation of the Army as it 
now exists is not calculated to foster the development of Indian 
nationhood, and no proposals for taxation for the maintenance 
of the present organisation can possibly be welcome to the 
people ; but if the people can be made to realise that the Army 
will be a national army, and that it will afford the fullest scope 
for Indian valour, talents and patriotism, it would be easier to 
carry through the Legislature proposals for military expenditure. - 
While the adoption of the policy as suggested will go far to re- 
assure the Indian public of the bona-fides of the British Govern- 
ment in their declaration of willingness to assist India to reach 
the goal of responsible Government, it need excite no alarm 
among the English public that the British element in the Army 
will disappear any sooner than the interests of safety may permit. 
No sane Indian politician advocates the filling up of the higher 
ranks of the Army with Indians without training or experience. 
Even if Indians were exclusively recruited for all the King’s 
Commissions annually thrown open, it would take more than 20 
years for any of the new entrants to rise to the rank of Colonel ; 
and as no one dreams of dispensing with the services of the 
officers who have already entered the Army, the British element 
in the higher ranks ‘could’ in no conceivable circumstances 
disappear in less than 25 or 30 years. But as a matter of fact no 
one has asked that the Commissioned ranks should be exclusively 
recruited from among Indians. We have been pressing only for 
the removal of the barriers against us, and for the recruitment of 
Indians to the higher ranks on a liberal scale to start with, with 
progressive annual increments. Surely it cannot be said to be an 
unreasonable demand that India should be able to look forward 
to having an Army of her own entirely officered by Indians, after 
25 or 30 years. 

Passing now to the civil expenditure of the Government, it 
has to be considered whether the finances of India can afford to 
maintain such a costly service as the Indian Civil Service to the 
same extent as at present. That the Indian Civil Service is 
perhaps the most efficient body of Civil Servants that can be 
found may be admitted, but it does not follow that all the work 
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that is now performed by members of this Service requires such 
an expensive agency, or that none of it can be performed with 
equal efficiency by a cheaper agency. Taking the Secretariat of 
the Government of India, much of the.work that is now performed 
by members of the Civil Service may be entrusted to the members 
of the Provincial Civil Service, assuming of course that they are 
properly recruited. It is an undoubted fact that the Civil Service 
in India is the highest paid service in the whole world excepting 
perhaps the United Kingdom, and it is equally true that 
India is a poor country which has nearly reached its narrow 
limit of taxation. It is a question for serious examination 
whether English recruitment to the Indian Civil Service should 
not be restricted to a minimum and for the performance of only 
such work as requires talents of a high order, and whether the 
pay of the whole service could not be fixed upon an Indian basis. 
In this connection it may be desirable to explain exactly what 
Indians mean by a policy of Indianisation. There is no desire 
to exclude Englishmen from any branch of the Indian Civil 
Service or of the Imperial Indian services. All that is desired is 
a fair field and no favour without any restrictions as to percentage, 
and the eventual holding of the examinations for recruitment in 
India. Apprehensions have been expressed in some quarters as 
to the security of the pensions of British officials, but these are 
entirely groundless. Nor again is there any ground for any 
apprehension that the relations between the members of our 
Civil Service and the future Ministers will be marked by any lack 
of consideration or cordiality. I speak, not merely from my own 
personal experience as a former member of a provincial Govern- 
ment, but from what I have heard from high officials as to the 
co-operation now obtaining between the Ministers and the 
members of the Civil Service. 

I turn now to the further constitutional reforms which are 
suggested by the experience we have acquired of the working of 
the Reform scheme in the Provinces and in the Central Govern- 
ment. I will take for illustration the case of a Province where 
the reforms have been worked under comparatively favourable 
conditions. In the Province of Madras, Lord Willingdon has 
chosen his Ministry from the strongest group among the elected 
members of the Legislature. He has been trying to work the 
Government as a unitary one as far as possible. It is believed 
that his Cabinet meetings include both the Executive Councillors 
and the Ministers, but in spite of all these favourable conditions 
it is believed that the system of diarchy has failed. The respon- 
sibility for the reserved subjects is with the Executive Coun- 
cillors, but they do not command the requisite support in the 
Legislative Council. The safeguards vested in the Governor so 
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far as reserved subjects are concerned could not be often exer- 
cised without bringing the system into contempt, or producing a 
deadlock. The ministers who have the support of their followers 
in the Legislative Council have no responsibility for the reserved 
subjects. This divorce of responsibility from power has pre- 
judiced the satisfactory working of the administration. Owing 
to their want of control over the reserved departments the 
Ministers feel they are unable to obtain sufficient funds for the 
departments under their control which are spending departments, 
and which naturally involve a growing expenditure. When 
resolutions affecting the reserved department are moved in the 
Council it is believed that the Ministers do not, or cannot, bring 
sufficient influence to bear upon their followers. The transfer of 
responsibility, both in respect of the reserved and the transferred 
departments to the Ministers, would be conducive to the more 
efficient working of the administration. It may be considered 
that law and justice and the maintenance of peace and order are 
too important subjects to be transferred to popular control, but 
it is a mistake to suppose that Indians are not sufficiently inte- 
rested in the maintenance of law and order. The consequences 
of inefficiency of the administration in these matters are bound 
to fall more heavily upon the Indians than upon Englishmen. 
In some of the other provinces, it is believed that the Ministers 
have not been taken into confidence by the Executive Council 
on some of the more important subjects. The chances of friction 
and of the repudiation of responsibility by the Ministers are 
therefore greater. Everywhere it has been felt that little or no 
money can be found for expenditure on the nation-building 
departments. There is a natural reluctance on the part of the 
elected councillors to vote for additional taxation when the whole 
of the expenditure is not under their control. They have to 
satisfy their electorates that possible methods of retrenchment 
have been exhausted before fresh proposals for taxation are put 
forward. But they do not care to make out any such case for 
taxation for the reason that the reserved departments are not 
under their control. 

Passing to the sphere of the Central Legislature we have the 
anomalous position of the Government being in a hopeless 
minority in the legislature. The number of officials is only 26 
out of a total strength of 140. The Central Legislature has 
enormous voting power, but absolutely no responsibility. But 
for the fact that the Government has displayed the greatest 
possible tact and the members of the legislature great self- 
restraint, and that both sides have been anxious to make the 
reforms a success, there would have been a deadlock several 
times during the course of the last year and a half. It is impos- 
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sible for the Government to adopt any bold policy in any matter, 
legislative, administrative or financial, for the reason that they 
cannot be certain beforehand of the amount of support that they 
are likely to receive in the Assembly. The divorce of power and 
responsibility, which was regarded as the greatest defect of the 
Minto—Morley scheme, is perpetuated in a magnified form in the 
Central Legislature at the present moment. If the Assembly is 
to exercise any effective control over the expenditure, it is wrong 
to withhold from it the control of the military expenditure. It 
is recognised that the question of control of military policy, army 
discipline, and military organisation, are all matters which, for 
the present, should be left in the hands of the Government and 
its expert advisers. It is felt that excepting the political, foreign 
and ecclesiastical departments, the control of the other depart- 
ments may be safely transferred to popular ministers with every 
advantage to the Government and the country. The grant of 
complete autonomy to the provincial legislatures, and the transfer 
of control over all but certain specified subjects to the popular 
element in the Central Legislature, are measures which have been 
pressed for by moderate opinion. The least that should be done 
by the Government in the present circumstances is to send 
out a small but strong committee of statesmen and constitutional 
lawyers to ascertain on the spot how the system of diarchy has 
been working, what defects have been brought to light, and 
what remedies could be devised to promote smoothness and 
efficiency in working. The sooner these steps are taken, the 
greater the chance of satisfying the Indian public that the 
Imperial Government is really in earnest in the declaration it 
has made regarding the goal of the administration, and in its 
desire to assist the country to reach that goal. 


P. S. StvASWAMY AIYER. 





WHAT JOY DOES FOR THE YOUNG 


I USED at one time to wonder why Pestalozzi was so highly 
esteemed by educationists. I could not see that he had made 
any notable contribution to the philosophy of education, or that 
he had been conspicuously successful as a practical teacher. 
But when I read his own account of his work in the orphan asylum 
at Stanz, I discovered the secret of his fame. For I saw that, 
following the dictates of his heart rather than his head, he had 
gone, directly and unerringly, to what is really the root of the 
whole matter in education. The orphans in the asylum were 
poor, ignorant and ill cared for. He had not a single assistant. 
What could he do for them? ‘I was convinced,’ he says, ‘ that 
my heart would change the condition of my children just as 
promptly as the sun of spring would reanimate the earth be- 
numbed by the winter. . . . It was necessary that my children 
should observe, from dawn to evening, at every moment of the 
day, upon my brow and on my lips, that my affections were fixed 
on them, that their happiness was my happiness, and that their 
pleasures were my pleasures.’ Love and sympathy—he gave 
these freely and lavishly to his pupils, feeling sure that they were 
the most potent of all educative influences. This was his method. 
How did it work ? 


Without plan [says Compayré in his History of Pedagogy], without 
apparent order ; merely by the action and incessant communication of his 
ardent soul with children ignorant and perverted by misery; reduced - 
to his own resources in a house where he was himself ‘ steward, accountant, 
footman and almost servant all in one,’ Pestalozzi obtained surprising 
results, 


And they were the best of all results. Pestalozzi himself 
has told us what they were. 


I saw at Stanz the power of the human faculties. . . . My pupils 
developed rapidly ; it was another race. . . . The children very soon 
felt that there existed in them forces which they did not know, and in 
particular they acquired a general sentiment of order and beauty. They 
were self-conscious, and the impression of weariness which habitually 
reigns in schools vanished like a shadow from my classroom. They willed, 
they had power, they persevered, they succeeded, and they were happy. 
They were not scholars who were learning, but children who felt unknown 
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forces awakening in them, and who understood where those forces could and 
would lead them, and this feeling gave elevation to their mind and heart. 
The results which Pestalozzi achieved, in spite of all dis- 
couragements and difficulties, were not of the kind which cram- 
mers aim at producing and which examiners measure and record. 
They were inward results, fruits of the spirit, changes for the 
better in mind and heart and soul. With the development of 
the latent powers of the children came that sense of general 
well-being which accompanies healthy and harmonious growth ; 
and another name for the sense of general well-being is happiness. 
We see, then, that Pestalozzi grasped—consciously or sub- 
consciously, intelligently or instinctively—the vital truth that 
education is at its highest and its best when unselfish love on the 
part of the teacher evokes unselfish happiness in the child. 
Because he did this, if for no other reason, he deserves his fame. 
Why does unselfish love on the part of the teacher evoke 
unselfish happiness in the child? Let me go back to the title of 
this paper. My theme is ‘what joy does for the young.’ 
Joy is another name for unselfish happiness. We must dis- 
tinguish joy from pleasure. Pleasure is generated by the well- 
being, real or apparent, of a part of one, by the satisfaction 
of a particular sense, by the gratification of a particular desire. 
As such it has in it an element of selfishness which may easily 
corrupt the pleasure-seeking soul. For when a particular part 
of one regards its own well-being, real or apparent, as an end in 
itself, it will naturally seek to gratify itself, even at the expense 
of the well-being of other parts of one, and therefore of one’s 
self asa whole. Then we have selfishness in what I may call the 
internal economy of the man who lives for pleasure. And we 
have also selfishness in his dealings with others.: For he who 
pursues pleasure at the expense of his own health and true 
happiness will not hesitate to pursue it at the expense of his 
fellow-men. But joy is generated by the well-being of one’s 
self as a whole. And if one’s self as a whole is to achieve well- 
being, all the parts of it must work together, harmoniously and 
self-forgetfully, to produce this result. Selfishness in the internal 
economy of one’s being is therefore incompatible with joy. So 
is selfishness in one’s dealings with others. For, in the first place, 
the self-seeking which makes a man heedless of the interests of 
others has its counterpart in a desire for pleasure, which tends to 
upset the internal harmony of the soul and therefore to mar its 
joy. And, in the second place, the purer the joy and therefore 
the more perfect the spiritual health of a man, the more he will 
be willing and the better he will be able to serve his fellow-men. 
On the physical plane of one’s being the equivalent of joy is 
‘high spirits ’ ; and we may perhaps define joy as the high spirits 
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of the soul. If a man is what we call good-natured, as most 
men are, physical high spirits will move him to share his happiness 
with others ; he must have an evil heart whose high spirits over- 
flow, as in the case of Sir Ralph the Rover in Southey’s poem, into 
the channel of mischief and spite. But the high spirits of the 
soul are always and of inner necessity unselfish, and the only 
channel into which they can overflow is, as we shall presently 
see, that of sympathy and goodwill. 

We have not yet traced the connection between the love which 
emanates from the teacher and the joy, or unselfish happiness, of 
the child. But Pestalozzi has done this for us. He felt sure that 
the love which he lavished on his pupils would act on them as the 
sun of spring acts on the frozen earth. What the sun of spring 
does to earth is to awake it to life and to growth. And this is 
what the sunshine of his love did to the orphans at Stanz: ‘ My 
pupils developed rapidly; it was another race . . . they felt 
unknown forces awakening in them . . . they willed, they had 
power, they persevered, they succeeded, and they were happy.’ 
They were happy because, in the sunshine of their teacher’s 
love, they awoke to newness of life and to vigour and luxuriance 
of growth. It is pleasant to feel that one is loved. But that is 
not the only reason why one who is loved is happy. In love, such 
love as a teacher might feel for a child, there are other elements 
than that of affection. There is the element of sympathy, which 
both presupposes and begets understanding, and there is the 
element of trust. To feel that he is understood and trusted is an 
incentive to a man to make the most of himself, to do and to be 
his best. It is an incentive to anyone, young or old. But on a 
child it acts like April sunshine on a growing plant. Under its 
influence the child discovers and develops his latent powers, and 
begins to find himself. In other words, he grows, and feels that 
he is growing, vigorously and healthily ; and in the consequent 
sense of uplift and expansion he finds happiness, the high happi- 
ness of joy. 

Thus the sunshine of love makes for happiness in the child 
whom it warms and cheers, partly because the sensation of being 
warmed and cheered is pleasant, but chiefly because, through 
the medium of understanding and trust, it tends to foster the 
child’s mental and spiritual growth. Can the teacher do anything 
to supplement this beneficent tendency? I think he can. He 
can give the child /reedom—freedom for self-development, space 
to grow in, release from the pressure which arrests or distorts 
growth. This, if he has the heart of a Pestalozzi, he will find it 
easy to do. There is a close and vital connection between the 
giving of freedom and the giving of love. If the soul of the 
child is to expand in the sunshine of love, it must be allowed 
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room for expansion ; and if it is to be given the freedom which 
allows room for expansion, it must also be given the trust 
and the sympathetic understanding which, as we have just 
seen, are essential elements in love. That the denial of free- 
dom to the young is as a rule accompanied by the denial of 
love, experience has amply proved. For thousands of years 
‘ education has been dogmatic, dictatorial, coercive and repressive ; 
and through all those years its systematic denial of freedom to 
the child has been accompanied, in the treatment of the child, 
by an attitude on the part of the teacher of distrust, suspicion, 
latent harshness, incipient disapproval; by reliance on brute 
force ; by a constant appeal to fear; by an all-pervading atmo- 
sphere of depression and gloom. 

For this attitude towards education, for this suppression of 
freedom at the expense of the happiness of the child, two familiar 
writers are partly responsible. ‘ Chasten thy son,’ says the author 
of Proverbs, ‘ while yet there is hope, and let not thy soul spare 
for his crying.’ ‘ Foolishness is bound in the heart of a child, 
but the rod of correction shall drive it far from him.’ ‘ He that 
spareth the rod hateth his son ; but he that loveth him chasteneth 
him betimes.’ ‘ Withhold not correction from the child; for 
if thou beatest him with the rod he shall not die. Thou shalt 
beat him with the rod and shalt deliver his soul from hell.’ The 
author of Ecclesiasticus speaks in the same strain: ‘ He that 
loveth his son causeth him oft to feel the rod, that he may have 
joy of him in the end.’ ‘Cocker thy child, and he shall make thee 
afraid; play with him, and he will bring thee to heaviness. 
Laugh not with him, lest thou have sorrow with him and lest thou 
gnash thy teeth in the end. Give him no liberty in his youth 
and wink not at his follies. Bow down his neck while he is young 
and beat him on the sides. . . .’ 

It was but natural and reasonable that the Jewish parent, and 
those who instructed and admonished him, should take this 
view of education. Under a legalistic conception of life, obedience 
is the first and last of virtues ; and, as the child is father to the 
man, to enforce obedience, by whatever means, is the first and 
last duty of the parent and the teacher, We cannot wonder, then, 
that the glorification of the rod is the central feature of the peda- 
gogy of the Jewish Scriptures. The pity of it is that as those 
Scriptures are supposed to have been divinely inspired, the 
‘Spare the rod and spoil the child ’ theory of education has been 
invested with a high authority which it is presumably impious to 
dispute. A friend of mine, an assistant in a Grammar School, 
had the temerity to tell the Headmaster that he did not believe 
in punishments, to which the retort came promptly : ‘ I suppose 
you think you know better than God.’ 
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The Founder of Christianity was a revolutionary in His atti- 
tude towards children, as in other matters. Far from thinking 
that the rod alone could redeem them from perdition, He said to 
His disciples, ‘ Except ye be converted and become as little chil- 
dren, ye shall not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven’ ; and when 
the disciples rebuked them that brought young children to Him, 
‘He was much displeased and said unto them, Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me, and forbid them not; for of such is 
the Kingdom of God, . . . and He took [the children] up in His 
arms, put His hands upon them, and blessed them.’ There is a 
depth of meaning in the words ‘ Of such is the Kingdom of God’ 
which has not yet been fathomed, but which, if we are to think 
aright about education and about life, we must at all costs try 
to fathom ; for as the words explain the little chiid in terms of 
the Kingdom of God and the Kingdom of God in terms of a little 
child, they hold, as it seems to me, the clue to the solution of the 
greatest of all our problems. As they stand, they are a rebuke 
to the arrogant assumption which underlies our philosophy of 
education—that the business of the teacher is to stamp himself, 
with all his defects and limitations, on the presumably plastic 
nature of the child. For, in setting the Kingdom of God before 
us as our ideal, and then telling us that if we are to enter into the 
Kingdom we must become as little children, Christ has warned us, 
by implication, that in the undeveloped nature of the child there 
is a world of Divine mystery, which for our own sakes we ought to 
explore, under the guidance of reverence and love. This is 
what some of us are now beginning to do ; but how much precious 
time has been wasted. If only Christ’s implicit warning had been 
heeded by Christendom, how different might have been the 
history of education—and of mankind ! 

But in the sphere of education it was the mantle of Judaism 
rather than of Christ that fell on the Christian Church. The 
Church, believing itself to hold a commission direct from God, 
was, on principle, dogmatic and dictatorial ; and it expected all 
who taught to defer to its authority and follow its example. 
Like Judaism, it regarded obedience as the first and last of 
virtues ; but it added to obedience proper—obedience in the field 
of conduct—a new virtue which it called faith, by which it meant 
the obedient acceptance of defined doctrine. 

It is to the joint influence of the Jewish Scriptures and the 
Christian Church, each embodying in its own way the authority, 
and teaching in the name, of God, and to the lingering influence 
of the patria potestas of the Romans, that we owe the ascendency, 
in all parts of Christendom and in all the centuries of the Christian 
era, of what I may call the orthodox type of education. The main 
features of that education are familiar to all of us. The child, 
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as the future man, is to be ‘ saved’ by obedience, not by growth. 
This initial assumption determines the whole manner of his 
upbringing. His own instincts and inclinations count for nothing. 
His teachers know what is best for him, and his duty is to obey. 
As his instincts and inclinations are systematically disregarded, 
the chances are that many of the commands and precepts which 
he is expected to obey will be repugnant to him, and that his 
teachers will therefore have to work against the grain of his 
nature. How, then, is his obedience to be secured? By the 
methods prescribed in Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus; by the use 
of the rod (or its equivalent) and the appeal to fear. Promises 
of reward have indeed been mingled with the threats of punish- 
ment; but bribery is scarcely less demoralising than terrorism, 
and in any case it is on the latter that the teacher has chiefly 
relied. Under such a régime the happiness of the child is the last 
thing to be considered. Where dogmatic direction, enforced by 
severity, on the part of the teacher is answered by unwilling 
submission, sometimes bordering on rebellion, on the part of the 
child, the prevailing atmosphere must needs be one of mutual 
antipathy and distrust. The sunshine of love and sympathy and 
trust and understanding will be conspicuous by its absence. 
So will be the response of the child to the stimulus of sunshine— 
the response of healthy growth, of the sense of well-being, of 
unselfish happiness, in a word, of joy. 
To lift from off the opening life of the child the dead weight 
of an educational system the first principles of which were once, 
and in some quarters are still, believed to have been laid down by 
God Himself, is a formidable task. But it is one which certain 
reformers have already taken in hand. And, apart from the 
adventurous enterprises of individual pioneers, a general feeling 
that reform is needed is to-day in the air. To this feeling many 
influences are contributing. The foundations of the orthodox 
education are being carefully examined and adversely criticised 
by psychology ; and the greater the advance that is made in 
psychology, the more adverse does its criticism become. The 
evils of repression—the toxins which it causes the soul to secrete— 
are being scientifically studied and exposed. The waste of energy 
which is involved in systematically working against the grain of 
the child’s nature is being gradually realised. The immorality 
of the appeal which the teacher has to make to such base motives 
as fear, cupidity and competitive selfishness, is being recognised 
and condemned. And the belief is gaining ground that even in 
the average child there are vast potentialities waiting to be 
realised, potentialities which will never be realised until educa- 
tion has been radically reformed. In these and in other ways 
there is a movement—small in its beginnings, but gaining strength 
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from year to year—towards the conscious demand for a new type 
of education, an education which shall be based on trust in the 
child’s nature and the desire to understand it and reckon with it, 
and which will provide for freedom being given, within reasonable 
limits, to the child, both for the sake of the teacher, that he may 
be the better able to study the laws and properties of the subject 
matter of his craft, and for the sake of the child himself, that he 
may be free to grow. 

I have already pointed out that there is an intimate connection 
between the giving of freedom and the giving of love. He who is 
by nature sympathetic and trustful will find it easy to give free- 
dom. Indeed, he would have to work against the grain of his 
own nature if he were to try to withhold it. And he will give 
it more judiciously and therefore more effectively than one who 
believes in freedom as a principle, but is himself wanting in 
sympathy and trust. For with sympathy and trust come tact 
and insight ; and these are indispensable qualities in the teacher 
who is to lead his pupils out of the house of bondage. Where 
tact and insight are wanting, theoretical devotion to freedom may 
easily lead the teacher astray and so cause his enterprises to 
miscarry ; for no rules can tell him in what direction his emanci- 
pative work is likely to be most effective, or what safeguards 
and reservations may be necessary, or how far he can safely go. 

But he who is ready to give freedom because he is by nature 
sympathetic and trustful, and is the more ready to give sympathy 
and trust because he believes in freedom, will find that his work 
as a teacher is ‘its own exceeding great reward.’ For the 
atmosphere of his school, besides being warm with the sunshine 
of his own trustful sympathy, will be electrical with the joy of 
his pupils ; and in that atmosphere growth will be vigorous and 
healthy and many-sided, and all will be well. 

Joy, as the final proof of well-being, is the most significant of 
all symptoms. But it is more than a symptom. It is also an 
emancipative and transformative influence ; and as such it has 
a magical power and a limitless field of action. Itself the sense 
of well-being which is generated by healthy growth, it is ever 
tending to react on and stimulate the processes of growth, and to 
evoke new powers in the soul. Joy in the doing of a task makes 
the task a pleasure instead of a burden, transforms drudgery into 
healthful exercise, sharpens the wits of the doer, clarifies his 
vision, widens his aims, raises his standard of excellence, and so 
leads him on from strength to strength. 

This is one aspect of the beneficent action of joy. But there 
is another which is even more significant. The sense of spiritual 
uplift and expansion which is of the essence of joy is an overflow 
from the deep wells of the soul—an overflow, if it is free to choose 
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its own channel, into the lives of others. No narrower channel 
will suffice to carry off its flood. He who is genuinely and un- 
selfishly happy, happy because all is well with him, must needs 
share his happiness with others. So essentially unselfish is joy 
that, as an overflow from the wells of the soul, it will be content 
with no other channel than that of comradeship, disinterested 
devotion, desire to co-operate, desire to serve. 

Joy, then, is at once the unfailing proof and the self-renewing 
source of inward and spiritual health. If it makes, as it surely 
does, for the welfare of the individual, it makes also, and in no 
less a degree, for the welfare of society, being indeed, as we have 
just seen, under one of its aspects, a spontaneous overflow from 
the individual into the communal life. It follows that the 
highest task which education can set itself is that of fostering 
the sentiment of joy. But if education is to accomplish this task, 
it must revolutionise its own aims and methods; for hitherto, 
in its demand for blind obedience, and its consequent refusal to 
reckon with the central tendencies of human nature, it has 
enveloped the life of the child in a wet mist of disapproval and 
distrust, repressed his spontaneous activities, arrested the out- 
growth of his latent powers, outraged his sense of justice and 
fair play, aroused mutinous or semi-mutinous feelings in his 
breast, and in general aimed, or seemed to aim, at the complete 
suppression of joy. But is it conceivable that education will 
ever revolutionise its aims and its methods? Icannot say. What 
I can say is that no less a price than this will have to be paid for 
the rebuilding of the world. 

EDMOND HOLMES 











NATURE IN SHAKESPEARE 


For new developments in the study of Shakespeare we have to 
look to the months rather than to the years; we want Shake- 
speare Monthlies as well as Year-books; every few weeks we 
have to reckon with some new critic or critical work in this de- 
partment of literature; the subject, indeed, seems as inex- 
haustible as ever. Quite recently, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and 
his coadjutor have given us instalments of a new revision of the 
text, and, as it appears, the last word has not by any means been 
said on such debatable points as Shakespeare’s knowledge of law 
or of Latin—his learning generally ; his morals, his religion, his 
character generally ; his politics, pursuits, musical attainments, 
and the like. And as I venture to believe, something remains 
to be noted in regard to his attitude towards the natural world. 
Our first impressions of Shakespeare as a poet of nature, 
and, we may add, even as a stylist, are often derived from the 
pithy and quotable utterance of some well-known critic. We 
will begin with a couplet from Ben Jonson’s tribute : 
Nature herself was proud of his designs, 
And joy’d to wear the dressing of his lines ; 
that is to say, ‘ We find in Shakespeare material that was taken 
first-hand, whether from the natural world or the world of man, 
and it is presented to us in a style that is correspondingly natural.’ 
Much of this paraphrase will be found in the well-known prose 
of Samuel Johnson : ‘ All the images of nature were still present 
to him, and he drew them not laboriously, but luckily.’ Next 
we may add the time-honoured but in some respects questionable 
testimony of the First Folio: ‘ Who, as he was a happie imitator 
of Nature, was a most gentle expresser of it . . . And what he 
thought, he vttered with that easinesse that. we haue scarse 
receiued from him a blot in his papers.’ Well-known also are 
the following lines of Milton : 
Sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warbled his native wood-notes wild ; 
and with these : 


To the shame of slow-endeavouring art 
Thy easy numbers flow. 
Vor. XCII—No. 547 307 DD 
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Or we may return to Ben Jonson, and his famous ‘ Sweet 
swan of Avon’; or we may add from Gray, ‘ Nature’s Darling 
. . . where lucid Avon stray’d’; and there are many other 
such enthusiastic and picturesque tributes that might be added ; 
but we will close the list with the words of Shakespeare himself 
—the best known, perhaps, of all his utterances : 


The purpose of playing, whose end, both at the first and now, was and 
is, to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature. 


Now, from these and similar quotations we seem to gather 
that the world’s greatest poet and dramatist was never in the 
habit of ‘ poring over miserable books,’ but relied solely on the 
inspiration of genius, wrote with an absolute spontaneity, and 
put into his verse only the flowers he had gathered or the brook 
he had pondered over in his boyhood. 

This is at least an extreme view, and it will perhaps be modified 
if we look merely at these quotations a little more closely. We 
may notice first that they lay greater stress on the poet’s natural- 
ness or fluency of expression than on any originality in his dealings 
with nature; even Milton, as I have remarked elsewhere, does 
perhaps finer homage to Shakespeare as a stylist than as a loving 
and accurate observer of the natural world. We should next 
bear in mind some of the varying significations of the word 
‘nature’ as employed in these quotations; it may mean the 
natural world as distinct from the world of man, or nature as 
opposed to art, natural to artificial, and the like, or it may stand 
for ‘ humanity,’ our human nature, our characters. We recog- 
nise some of the latter in the First Folio quotation, and yet 
more in the famous ‘ hold the mirror up to nature,’ which does 
not mean as, I believe, it is sometimes understood—‘ Reflect the 
world accurately,’ but rather—‘ Enable men to see themselves 
—not their bodies, but their souls—as in a mirror.’* And what- 
ever our opinion of Shakespeare as a first-hand observer of 
nature, even Ben Jonson, in his comment on the enthusiasm of 
the Folio editors, gives utterance to his well-known regret— 
‘ Would he had blotted a thousand!’ But, further, in the poem 
from which we quoted above, he asserts as his ultimate con- 
viction what we know to be the actual fact, that Shakespeare 
by no means disdained to strike the second beat upon the Muses’ 
anvil (nor, at times, indeed, what Samuel Johnson calls ‘ painful 
and laborious correction ’) : 


Yet must I not give Nature all ; thy art, 
My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part— 


for such is another of Ben Jonson’s famous couplets. 
1 See the present writer’s Shakespeare ; the Man and his Work, Essay III. 
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We may therefore give some measure of assent to the general 
drift of these and similar quotations, namely, that Shakespeare 
(and especially when compared with some of his contemporaries) 
was original and spontaneous rather than merely imitative and 

-laboured ; and if some of them appear to assert too eagerly that 
he was a poet born and not made, we have finally to return 
to Jonson once more where he corrects the popular half-truth, 
and gives us the whole truth in a single line—‘ For a good poet’s 
made as well as born.’ 

And this leads at once to our next consideration, that when 
a poet is ‘ in the making ’ we must expect his work to be artificial 
in form and conventional in thought ; and this is strikingly the 
case with Shakespeare. And under this head of Shakespeare 
as a Poet of Nature it is not too much to say that, especially 
at the outset of his career, he often saw with the eyes of other 
men, and found his imagery in books rather than in the world 
around him; not infrequently he would take his plants and 
flowers from some old Herbal, or his animal lore from some 
Arte of Venerie ; he was very often indebted to the ‘ unnatural 
natural history ’ of Pliny, and by no means disdained the second- 
hand fictions of Lyly, for instance. Among such borrowings 
might be reckoned the simile of birds ‘ deceived with painted 
grapes ’ which we find in Venus and Adonis ; it is a suggestion 
from Pliny, an author whom Shakespeare read, no doubt, in 
the original as well asin translation. Or, speaking of conventional 
imagery, I may note that the hackneyed canker and rose figure 
(not avoided by Milton in Lycidas*) occurs in the Poems of 
Shakespeare more than half-a-dozen times, and it is still more 
abundant in the early plays. 

Two points in regard to this figure must detain us for a 
moment. Sometimes, as in the 54th Sonnet : 


The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye 
As the perfumed tincture of the roses, 


the canker stands for the wild or dog rose. Now in this sonnet 
we seem to discover two deviations from the truth of nature, 
and they call for a special notice. One of these has been detected 


by Stevens, who gives us the following note: 


Shakespeare had not yet begun to observe the productions of nature with 
accuracy, or his eyes would have convinced him that the cynorhodon is by no 
means of as deep a colour as the rose. But what has truth or nature to 
do with Sonnets ? 


The pertinence—or otherwise—of the latter sentence will, 


I think, be exhibited clearly enough as we proceed. It will be 


2 And Milton in some respects resembles Shakespeare under this and the 
following heads. 
DD2 
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more to our purpose to note here that both wild and garden 
roses vary almost indefinitely as regards colour, though of course 
it remains a truth that the flower has mostly a paler cast in 
the wild state. But much more to the point, perhaps, is Shake- 
speare’s questionable assertion in the same sonnet that the 
English wild rose is without smell ; few of us, I think, have failed 
to notice the delicate perfume of the wild rose, especially when 
the dew is on it in the early morning or late evening. Moreover, 
if we take the poet at his word, it will follow that the ‘ sweet 
musk-roses’ of his famous woodland bank in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream must be a garden variety. However, as on 
Shakespeare’s part, we may add that the scents as well as the 
colours of flowers are liable to change with time and cultivation. 
As a final remark I may point out that although Shakespeare 

employs this figure of the canker and the rose even in his latest 
plays, he nevertheless avoids the hackneyed vocable when he 
is fully inspired ; so we have in King John: 

But now will canker sorrow eat my bud, 

And chase the native beauty from his cheek, 


but later, and in a passage of superlative beauty, the vocable 
disappears, and we have picture instead :* 
She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek. 


As being closely akin to this subject, I may here notice 
another interesting peculiarity of Shakespeare’s botany; it 
contains, I think, more of the agricultural and garden element 
than of the wild and natural; as evidence I may mention his 
curious and numerous catalogues of weeds, and his frequent 
imagery based on plant pests or diseases—the caterpillar, for 
instance. 

Returning now to the subject of Shakespeare’s accuracy of 
observation, or otherwise, we may point out that it is possible 
to lay too much stress on the bare fact, and too little on the 
creative presentation of the fact; and this creative power was 
possessed by Shakespeare in a remarkable degree from the very 
outset of his authorship. It would be hypercritical, for in 
stance—it would be absurd—to complain of any lack of fidelity 
to nature in the magnificent passage : 

Lo, here the gentle lark, weary of rest, 
From his moist cabinet mounts up on high, 
although a naturalist once reminded me that the bird would 
probably be singing to a mate in the ‘ cabinet,’ brooding, that 
3 Suggested, possibly, by his Italian original. 
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is to say, in her dry nest; such equivocation, we may repeat, 
will undo criticism. Moreover, the transferred epithet ‘ moist ’ 
is admirably suggestive. But there are times when Shakespeare’s 
references to birds are a little open to question, and it is a rather 
curious fact that he seems not to have been aware that the 
nightingale sings in the daytime; in The Merchant of Venice 
he expressly tells us : 

The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 

When every goose is cackling, would be thought 

No better a musician than the wren. 


For my own part, I may remark that when a boy I used to hear 
the nightingale singing at any time of the day in a locality not 
very far removed from Stratford-on-Avon; and further, like 
most other country lads, I knew that the male bird was the 
songster, and not the female. Herein therefore the poet appears 
to be doubly indebted to convention and tradition, and with him 
it is always the female that sings. Curiously enough, Tennyson, 
while retaining (at least in one instance) one tradition, rejects 
the other; thus we have in The Princess—‘ And all about us 
peal’d the nightingale, Rapt in her song ’—where we recognise 
the pardonable, nay, the delightful influence of tradition ; but 
in The Gardener’s Daughter we read that the nightingale 
‘ Sang loud, as tho’ he were the bird of day.’ 

Next, in regard to Shakespeare’s flower-lore under this head, 
we may often note some divergence from the natural fact. 
Without being over-fastidious, I might perhaps cite in this con- 
nection what has sometimes been regarded as a striking example 
of fidelity to nature ; the poet is describing the hand of Lucrece : 

Whose perfect white 
Show’d like an April daisy on the grass. 

In the previous stanza we have a ‘lily hand,’ a figure that is 
certainly more suggestive of ‘ perfect white’ ; and I choose this 
example partly because in what is perhaps later and maturer 
work the poet appears to correct himself, and we meet with the 
‘daisies pied’ of Love’s Labour's Lost.‘ Another item in the 
comparison—as we may venture to remark in passing—the 
‘ pearly sweat,’ seems a little hyperbolical ; and elsewhere, both 
in early and late work, the poet is content with a ‘ moist hand.’ 

But without further illustration I must pass on to notice 
another influence that frequently distorted Shakespeare’s earlier 
sketches from nature, that, namely, of a fondness for conceits ; 
this, partly, he shares with his age. The following (found also 
in the play of Edward III.) occurs in the Poems—‘ Lilies that 


4 Compare Milton’s somewhat ambiguous ‘ Meadows trim with daisies pied.’ 
(A later reading is ‘ Meadows trim and daisies pied.’) 
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fester smell far worse than weeds’; and instances in the early 
plays are still more numerous. Yet another influence may be 
mentioned, closely akin to the former, to which I may give the 
name of pseudo-scientific ; the ‘hindering knot-grass,’ for in- 
stance, of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, a play to which special 
reference will be made later. This plant was supposed to have 
the power of hindering growth. But as typical examples I select 
the two following : 


First, in Henry V. (I., i. 59-61) we read : 


The strawberry grows underneath the nettle, 
And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best 
Neighbour’d by fruit of baser quality. 


We may be pretty sure that in this passage Shakespeare’s 
eye is turned not so much upon the natural object as on the 
pages of his Montaigne or Tusser, or some other writer who deals 
in this notion of the influence of plants upon one another, whether 
for good or for evil. As to the strawberry, which in those days 
was nearer to the wild variety, it was supposed to have certain 
privileges and exemptions under this head, and suffered no 
contamination from base company. Bacon tells us in his 
Essay ‘ Of Gardens’ that it ‘ prospers in the shade’; and he 
repeats the fallacy in his Sylva Sylvarum. Of course, the mere 
truth is that it ‘ prospers ’ in something of both shade and shine, 
but more in the latter. However, when Shakespeare is thinking 
less of his book, and more of the recognised fact, he will give us 
the opposite of these fallacies, and assure us that ‘ Low shrubs 
wither at the cedar’s root,’ and that ‘ Unwholesome weeds take 
root with precious flowers.’ Both these items of observation, 
I may add, are derived from the garden. 

Another very interesting example is supplied by this play of 
Henry V. Shakespeare’s well-known ‘So work the honey-bees,’ 
etc., is a tissue of tradition based, as Malone pointed out, on a 
passage in Lyly’s Euphues; and its fallacies are by no means 
first-hand in the pages of Lyly. But though he cannot relinquish 
the quaint fiction—‘’Tis seldom when the bee doth leave 
her comb In the dead carrion,’ some of the poet’s references to 
bees may come of personal observation, as in this line of his 
Lucrece— In thy weak hive a wandering wasp hath crept’; 
which may compare with Tennyson’s ‘ Wasps in our good 
hive.’ Virgil, however, speaks of the hornet as an intruder 
in the beehive, and in Shakespeare’s context the usual fallacies 
occur. 

Yet another trait in the poet’s treatment of nature, akin to 
some of the former, should be mentioned here ; it is a tendency 
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to read into transcripts from the natural world some human 


characteristic : 
The colour in thy face, 
That even for anger makes the lily pale, 
And the red rose blush at her own disgrace. 


This, of course, he shares with other poets. So we may com- 
pare his brook which ‘ gives a gentle kiss to every sedge’ with 
Tennyson’s that ‘loves to dimple in the dark of rushy coves,’ 
or Swinburne’s that ‘ works downward, sick of the sun and the 
rain.” In each of these instances the inanimate stream is more 
or less humanised; and very beautiful—natural indeed—the 
figure is when employed with discretion. But (and this is why 
I have dwelt on the subject) when it does violence to the actual 
fact, as is far too frequently the case in Shakespeare’s earlier 
work, it becomes a blemish, and must be degraded to the rank 
of the ‘ conceits ’ already mentioned. 

But returning for a moment to the subject of popular frag- 
ments of criticism, it is Coleridge who asserts that Shakespeare’s 
Venus and Adonis ‘must have been produced in the country 
amid country scenes, sights, and employments.’ He is further 
of opinion that it must have been written at Stratford, before 
Shakespeare went to London. This, surely, is assuming too 
much ; indeed, as I have ventured to remark elsewhere,° the poem 
seems to contain more of the library than of the meadow, more 
of the literary world than of the natural world. Here and there, 
undoubtedly, we have the smell of the turf, but far more 
frequently, as I must repeat, the musty smell of the library ; 
in plain language, for all its astonishing beauty, Venus and Adonis 
seems to give us more of classical and medieval superstition 
and tradition than of first-hand nature-work. And what I say 
of the Venus applies equally to the Lucrece and the Sonnets ; 
all these poems are early in date, and, in regard to their imagery 
are, as far as I am able to judge, more conventional than creative 
and original. 

I will, however, make this clearer by a brief examination of 
the Venus. We will look at the three elaborate sketches in the 
poem, those of the horse, and of the hunting of the hare and 
the boar. Now, as a country lad (or indeed as rider, sportsman, 
or huntsman) Shakespeare should have possessed an intimate 
knowledge of horses ; and not only of horses, but also of horse- 
manship ; and I quite believe that he did; I might even doubt 
whether he knew any subject more thoroughly. But it was a 
characteristic of the poet from first to last to take whatever he 
could out of some book—or books—before attempting to draw 
upon his own resources, whether of experience, knowledge, 


5 Handbook to Shakespeare, pp. 76, 77. 
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imagination, or literary expression. And even in the instance 
before us he seems content to be more a copyist than a creator. 
Nowhere, perhaps, in all his writings has he repeated his 
authority (or again, his authorities) so exactly. The following 
is from The Fower Chiefyst Offices belongyng to Horsemanshippe, 
by Thomas Blundeville, as quoted in Shakspeare’s England : 


Round hooves, short pasterns with long fewter lockes, broade breast, 
great eies, short and slender head, wide nostrils, the creast rising, short 
ears, strong legs, crispe mane, long and bushy tail, great round buttocks, 


With this we may compare the following (Venus and Adonis, 
295-8) : 

Round-hoof’d, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long, 

Broad breast, full eye, small head and nostril wide, 

High crest, short ears, straight legs and passing strong, 

Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide 


Relying on his critical insight, Professor Dowden asks with 
regard to this passage—‘ Is it poetry, or a paragraph from an 
advertisement of a horse sale?’ though he adds—‘ It is part 
of Shakespeare’s study of an animal, and he does his work 
thoroughly.’ So thoroughly, indeed, that our remark must be 
fourfold ; first, probably no other imitator or adapter has been 
so fearless and so copious as Shakespeare; second, In any 
given instance he prefers to have before him as many authorities 
as possible ; third, As he pursues his literary career he becomes 
less a mere copyist, and more creative; and fourth, No other 
literary alchemist has transmuted such base metals into such 
fine gold. 

Referring to the second of the above heads, we have to con- 
fess that probably we do not know—and perhaps shall never 
know—half the authorities to whom Shakespeare was indebted, 
if only for a word or two, when making this sketch of a horse ; 
even Marlowe and Virgil seem to have been among them. I 
will only add tentatively that the ‘thin mane’ in Shakespeare 
is identical with that item in Du Bartas; and, likely enough, 
the hyperbole in ‘his braided hanging mane Upon his com- 
passed crest now stand on end’ (Venus, 271-2) may be traced 
to the ‘crispe mane’ of Blundeville. For the ‘ compass’d 
crest ’ we have ‘ crested neck, bowed,’ in Du Bartas, and ‘ creast 
rising ’ in Blundeville. 

Under the third and fourth of the heads suggested above, 
this might be our brief comment, that if we pass on to the other 
end of the poet’s twenty years of authorship, we shall find him 
consulting both Ovid’s Latin and Golding’s English as he pens 
the wonderful excrescent passage (nature-work this also, and 
possibly his finest achievement in sound effects)—‘‘ Ye Elves of 
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hills, etc.’; by this time he has ceased to copy, and plays the 
literary alchemist to finer purpose than perhaps any other poet 
has ever done. (See the present writer’s Tempest, ‘ Arden’ 
Series ; second ed., pp. Ixiii., lxiv. 125, 126, 184.) 

Next, with regard to the other two sketches in the poem, 
the hunting of the hare and the boar; even the first of these 
has something in it of the literary world, and the second is cer- 
tainly indebted to books. We may first point out that Shake- 
speare speaks with authority of the hunting of various other 
animals—the lion, bear, roe, and fox; who shall say that he 
has not carefully ‘looked up’ his subject ? His hunting of the 
boar, as I may repeat, is essentially bookish and traditional ; 
and as to that of the hare, whatever its large element of natural- 
ness, it includes not a little of established authority and the 
expert ; at least it is more like the experience of a huntsman 
who has ridden frequently with the hounds than the recollec- 
tions of a youth on foot who is recalling the glimpses that he 
caught’in a cross-country tramp. This point, moreover, should 
be carefully noted; the particulars appeared to be collected ; 
they do not represent any one such occasion. Many of them 
occur in Turbervile, and we may be pretty sure that others had 
been given by other authorities. 

One bit of realism, however, I must single out : 


By this, poor Wat, far off upon a hill, 
Stands on his hinder legs with listening ear.¢ 


For all I know, the hare may be in the habit of standing up thus, 
singly ; I certainly once saw a couple of hares fighting in this 
posture ; upright, or mostly upright, on their hind legs, they 
cuffed one another for nearly half-an-hour, and, oddly enough, 
they were on the top of a hill, and clearly outlined against 
the sky. 

I have referred chiefly to Shakespeare’s early poems because 
we might expect to find in them the most abundant, the freshest, 
and the most vivid transcripts from nature ; but as we have seen, 
the same law holds in the dramas—the earlier, the less natural. 
No doubt it may be our first impression on reading A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream (the play to which Milton may have made special 
reference) that we are entering the realm of very Nature; that 
every flower in this enchanted region grows in its native soil, 
still breathes its early fragrance and glistens with the morning dew. 

Again, this is not the fact; far from it, indeed; for as the 
style of Shakespeare’s dramatic craftsmanship is a gradual 


6 Though I say it with all diffidence, I am a little curious as to thisitem. At 
least it has frequently happened that such examples may be traced to some 


original. 
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change from restraint to freedom, so also, as suggested above, 
the conventional treatment of the natural world in his dramas 
gradually gives place to creative and first-hand work ; and over 
against the bookish imagery which abounds in the earlier plays 
(and, as we have seen, in the poems) we have to set the perfect 
freshness and reality of the descriptive passages in the later 
plays, notably in Cymbeline, The Winter's Tale, and The Tempest. 

To prove this in detail would be beyond the scope of the 
present article; but as an example from A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream I will select the famous passage beginning—‘ I know a 
bank whereon the wild thyme blows’ (II., i. 249-254). In order 
to realise the comparative stiffness, hesitancy, and perhaps. 
even the untruth of this example, let us pass on to a passage 
of similar import written by the poet with no ‘ prentice han,’ 
but with the ease, the fearlessness, the freedom and the truth 
of mature genius. I refer to the ‘ strewings fitt’st for graves,’ 
in Cymbeline, IV., ii. 218-229. The extraordinary contrast 
afforded by the two passages—the freshness, the reality, the 
exquisite beauty of the second—must be apparent to everyone. 
As another example we may compare A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, II., i. 10-15, with Cymbeline, II., ii. 37-39. But the 
contrast is not confined to flowers and plants; it is the same 
with other objects in the poet’s natural world; compare, for 
instance, his well-known description of the hounds of 
Theseus with such nature-work as that of the opening of Macbeth, 
I., vi. I-10; in the first passage, despite its magnificence, the 
poet has his eye on books, but in the second, on birds. All this, 
once more, might well be reserved for a separate article ; here 
I will only repeat generally that in spite of some good descriptive 
touches here and there, the nature-painting in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream bears no comparison with that of the later 
Romances. 

Now, as with the poet’s style, so also in regard to his treat- 
ment of nature, it is impossible to assign a precise date to the 
change from tentative to fearless, from second or third or 
even fourth-hand to first-hand, from fettered and laboured 
to free and spontaneous, from the bald to the beautiful, from 
artifice to art. Hamlet, however, is generally looked upon as a 
border-ground play ; here we seem to have the two literary styles 
side by side, and a far ampler portion of the new ; and here also 
we come upon a remarkable piece of realism, the first elaborate 
example of its kind—at least, as far as plant-lore is concerned— 
and it is sketched with a new freedom and truth ; I refer to the 
speech of some twenty lines in which the Queen describes the 
death of Ophelia. It is probably too well known to need quota- 
tion. But the passage is otherwise remarkable ; it gives evidence 
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of some ultra-dramatic interest which the poet manifests in these 
‘ weedy trophies ’; he seems to drop the actor for the moment 
and turn naturalist ; the description appears to be an excrescence 
on the normal dialogue; no dramatic character grieving over 
a loss so near would be expected to give us so much botany, 
some of it explanatory. But as with Shakespeare’s borrowings, 
so also with his ‘own too much’; they are a matter not for 
our indulgence, but rather for our profoundest gratitude. 

Of course Shakespeare was a student and a borrower to the 
very last, so also to the last he never forgot his old teachers in 
natural history, Pliny and the rest. On the other hand, although 
this greatest of poets could not fail from the very first to surprise 
us at intervals with something fresh and vivid drawn from the 
stores of his personal observation, these surprises, we repeat— 
and we repeat it emphatically—grew more frequent and more 
striking with his growing years, and it would seem that towards 
the close of his authorship he found a fresh delight in nature, 
and wrote of it not only with a new truth and beauty, but 
also with a new tenderness : 


As gentle 
As zephyrs blowing below the violet. 


All criticism is ultimately comparative ; there is no such thing 


as inductive criticism; and now, having glanced chiefly: at 
Shakespeare’s worst, let us look closely at his excellencies, and 
under this head of natural description compare him with other 
poets. Andif I am not mistaken, the result of any method of 
comparison, even with such modern artists in nature as Words- 
worth and Tennyson, would serve to reveal his extraordinary 
genius. But this subject also is deserving of a special article, 
and here I must be content with a brief note on some of the poet’s 
contemporaries. From these I will select Ben Jonson and Spenser ; 
and I will add Milton, who, though he comes somewhat later, 
will serve admirably with the others. 

As a preliminary remark it may be well to remember that 
to the best of our knowledge these three poets have gone further 
afield than Shakespeare; all were travellers; he therefore 
labours under some disadvantage. Next, I shall refer merely 
to the flowers that are to be met with in their pages; and asa 
further consideration of space I will limit my comparisons to 
the lists of flowers which all of them (more or less inspired by 
classical models) have drawn up in their verse. Ben Jonson’s 
list is to be found in his Pan’s Anniversary, Milton’s in his 
Lycidas; and Spenser in his Shepheard’s Calendar culls two 
small April posies, and one for the month of May. Now, in all 
these lists a place is found for the daffodil, and the flower is thus 
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presented in the three poets respectively ; in Jonson we have 
“The chequ’d and purple-ringed Daffodillies’; in Spenser, 
‘ With Damaske roses and Daffodillies set’; or again—‘ Strowe 
me the ground with Daffadowndillies’; and this latter, more- 
over, may be in Milton’s recollection as he writes—‘ And daffo- 
dillies fill their cups with tears To strew the laureate hearse 
where Lycid lies.’ Now look at Shakespeare’s 


Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty. 


It is not often advisable to trust to examples when given 
in mere fragments ; but on this occasion I shall venture to ask 
—Could any other poet in just a line or two electrify us with such 
an effect of contrast ?7 

And as with a single flower, so with the flowers collectively, 
as we find if we turn to Shakespeare’s marvellous anthology in 
The Winter’s Tale (III., iv. 70-135) ; it is indeed an astonishing 
piece of nature-work. As to the efforts of the other three poets, 
Jonson laboriously catalogues his flowers by the dozen, and hardly 
one of them has a tinge of reality ; Spenser’s have a little more 
life, but we cannot help remembering his lifeless catalogue of 
trees in the Faerie Queene ; and of all three, even Milton, it might 
almost be said, that they give us little more than the string 
that binds their garlands. But as to the garland of Shakespeare, 
wherever the flowers may have been gathered, they have life 
and a surprising beauty; and even of the string that binds 
them, the strands, as we must add, are of Shakespeare’s verse, 
every line of which is pure gold. And, briefly, of the whole 
achievement we may assert, without any risk of contradiction, 
that it is the finest piece of writing on the subject of flowers 
that is to be found in all poetic literature. 

When dealing with ‘ Nature in Tennyson’ (British Review, 
September and October, 1916), I wrote two articles, one on the 
poet’s ‘ Birds,’ the other on his ‘ Trees.’ By selecting just two 
objects from his natural world, I felt that I could do Tennyson 
far ampler justice than by attempting a general survey. This, 
again, has been my conviction with regard to Shakespeare ; 
and my space has been given chiefly to the flowers that are 
found in his writings; and the marvel is that, considering his 
more limited range, the one subject is matter for more than a 
single essay. We must also remember that he was a dramatist, 


7 It is perhaps worth noting that each of the three poets cited for comparison 
uses the form daffodillies ; two of them, moreover, find the word tempting 
enough to rhyme with /ilies. But the finer taste of Shakespeare seems to have 


avoided what is certainly an unpoetical vocable. 
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and that he treated the natural world pretty much as he treated 
his books, taking only what suited his dramatic purpose. Yet, 
again, this excellence remains ; whatever he takes has at least 
the appearance of spontaneity, and whether by virtue of force 
or beauty, or, as is most frequently the case, by a combination 
of these qualities, it reaches the first rank of poetry. 

I must yet make one brief reference to the larger, the more 
general features of the natural world as they are reflected in his 
writings. Nature has been variously regarded by the poets— 
‘ This hour, a slave; the next, a deity’; and we shall not find 
in Shakespeare any of our modern worship of the natural world. 
He belonged to an age that put God first, man second, and the 
realm of nature somewhere after these. And, of course, dramati- 
cally, the human figure is in the foreground of all his pictures, 
and nature in the background. None the less, there was never 
a finer or fitter blending of the two elements of our world than 
is painted on his canvas; and in many of his plays—As You 
Like It, for instance—man and nature are so essentially and 
magnificently combined that the withdrawal of one of them 
would leave the other almost without meaning. 

And this may be a final consideration. There were giants 
on the earth in those days, but that earth was a narrower one 
than ours ; so also was the heaven above it. Since Shakespeare 
wrote, the field of our earthly vision has been enlarged, and we 
have espied many of the secrets of the Abyss, and it would be 
idle to compare the great dramatist’s range as a poet of nature 
with that of Wordsworth or Tennyson. Apart from this, how- 
ever, his outlook on his narrower world was absolutely com- 
prehensive, and his faculty of poetic interpretation finer and more 
creative not only than that of his contemporaries, but probably 
also, as we may now venture to add, than that of any other poet. 
In fact, whatever the subject, no study of Shakespeare can find 
a juster or more apt conclusion than Johnson’s tribute, that 


he ‘ exhausted worlds, and then imagined new.’ 
Morton Luce. 
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ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE AND THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION OF 1789 


IT is now more than half a century since the famous book of 
Alexis de Tocqueville, L’ancien Régime et la Révolution, was 
published.t So numerous have been the subsequent writings 
on the Revolution of 1789, and so universally have his views been 
accepted, that most people have forgotten the importance of 
his contribution towards a true appreciation of that most 
momentous event, its causes and its consequences. 

The first aim of the book was, in his own words : 


To explain why this great Revolution, which was in preparation at the 
same time over almost the whole continent of Europe, broke out in France 
rather than elsewhere ; why it sprang spontaneously from the very society 
it was about to destroy and why lastly the ancient monarchy came to 
fall so completely and so abruptly.’ 


That the primary causes of the Revolution are to be found 
in the social conditions of the country and the abuses of the 
Government had been noted before, but de Tocqueville was 
the first to explain exactly why these were felt more acutely 
in France than elsewhere. It was not that the condition of the 
peasants was worse than in other Continental countries ; on the 
contrary, it was better. Serfdom, which still existed in full 
force in the greater part of Germany,* had, except in some of the 
eastern provinces, practically disappeared.4 The serfs had for 
the most part commuted their labour services for money dues. 
They owned their lands, and it is therefore not correct to say 
that the peasant proprietor of France is the creation of the 
Revolution. Not-only did they own their lands; they had 
bought and sold them, and, as Arthur Young tells us, the system 
of dividing the family properties had been carried to a ruinous 
extent. But for this very reason they felt the dues, which they 


1 It was publishedin 1856. Thereis an excellent English translation by Reeve. 

2 French edition, 1856, p. 11. 

% On the royal domains in Prussia the serfs had indeed commuted their 
services for money payments, and in Austria Joseph II. had instituted reforms. 
Cf. de Tocqueville, note, p. 371. 

* Bailly, however, says there were as many as 1,500,000 in 1789. (Mémoires, 
ed. Levault, 1804, III., p. 20.) 
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still owed their lord ‘ seigneur,’ allthe more acutely. The number 
of these dues was excessive. They were forced to grind their corn 
at the lord’s mill and pay his charges, while their corn fields were 
injured by the pigeons which the lord alone could keep, and by his 
hunting and shooting over their lands,5 which was forbidden to 
them. Nor was this all. Owing to the exemptions of the nobles 
and of most of the officials of the Government and of the towns 
of the taille, the most important of the direct taxes, which was 
constantly being increased at the arbitrary will of the Crown, 
fell almost entirely on them. The salt ‘ gabelle,’ by which each 
family had to buy so much salt according to its number, fell more 
heavily on the poor than on the rich, while the main roads were 
maintained by their forced labour. 

Meanwhile the position of the seigneur had entirely changed. 
The duties which he had once fulfilled, and which in some measure 
justified his privileges, had disappeared. His manorial court 
indeed remained, but it had been deprived of most of its power 
by the growth of central and exceptional courts. In a few cases 
the greater nobles still retained the titular position of governor 
of the province, but all real power had passed to the intendant 
and his ‘ subdélégué,’ appointed by the central Government and 
under the supreme control of the Controller-General and the 
“Conseil du Rot.’ Thus the seigneur did nothing in return for 
his privileges, and his financial claims were all the more resented 
as intolerable and unmeaning exactions. His political power 
had disappeared. Indeed, in many cases he had sold his land 
and departed to the capital. If he kept his chateau, he 
might now and then come down to spend a few days with his 
friends. For the rest he was an absentee, only represented by 
his steward, who exacted the hateful dues from his peasants— 
dues which were spent, not in the district, but in Paris. Those 
of the poorer nobility, who still remained in the country, were 
contemptuously called ‘ hobereaux,’ the smallest of the hawks, 
because, although they had no power, they still exacted their 
dues with hawklike rapacity. When, then, the opportunity 
came, the peasants rose to burn the chateaux, the hated symbols 
of the financial extortions to which they had been subjected. 

Nor was the position of the nobles at the capital any better. 
They had long ceased to have any share in the government of 
the country.* This had passed to the officials of the Government, 
who were for the most part men of the middle class. Some, 
indeed, still continued to serve in the army. The rest spent their 


5 de Tocqueville, note, French edition, 1856, pp. 57 ff, 458 ff. 

* Already in the reign of Louis XV. St. Simon had himself acknowledged 
that the nobles were quite unfit to take any part in government. Cf. his 
Mémoires. ’ 
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time as hangers-on of the Court or in idleamusement. They were 
despised and disliked by the middle classes, who envied their 
privileges, and when the crisis came, finding themselves without 
support, they had no alternative but to fly as emigrés to the 
foreigner and call upon the enemies of their country to put down 
the Revolution.’ 

In other countries, as de Tocqueville reminds us, the position 
of the nobles was different. In Germany the lord still retained 
his power. If the vassal was a serf, he was at least protected, and 
judged and governed by his lord, while the noble had his place in 
the local assemblies of his district. In England serfdom had 
long departed. The serf’s successor, the copyholder, paid small 
dues (quit rents), but was otherwise as secure in his land and as 
free as the freeholder. Meanwhile the noble and the squire still 
administered the local affairs. They held the positions of magis- 
trates, of high sheriffs, and lord lieutenants. They were members 
of the House of Lords or Commons. They enjoyed no exemption 
from taxation; their privileges were comparatively small.® 
They were indeed powerful, and sometimes disliked, but they 
were at least respected. 

And this leads us to the next point insisted upon by de 
Tocqueville. In no country was the division between the classes 
more pronounced than in France. All the descendants of a noble 
were noble. They formed a caste. They looked down upon the 
‘ roturier’ (commoner) and the bourgeois, and rarely intermarried 
with them. On the other hand, the ‘ roturier’ thought little of 
the peasant or the workman. In the towns the government had 
passed into the hands of royal nominees, who were for the most 
part- exempted from the ‘taille’; while to the country the 
‘ roturier’ was practically unknown.® 

In England the nobility was in no sense a caste. The eldest 
representative of the family alone was a peer; all younger 
members of his family were commoners. The nobles and the 
commoners were constantly associated in the local government 
of their county. They entered into the same professions, and, 
what is still more significant, they often intermarried.° 

In France each of the classes was divided and isolated 
from the other. They had no sense of common interests, no need 


7 It should, however, be remembered that the later emigrés persistently 
declared that they fled, not to save their lives or interests ; these they could have 
preserved by coming to terms with the Revolution. No, they fled for honour’s 
sake. The King was a prisoner in the hands of his enemies, the royal princes had 
fled, and the real France was abroad. Hence the myth of la France extérieur, a 
myth which does more honour to their hearts than to their heads ! 

® de Tocqueville, p. 416. 

® Ibid., p. 389. 

10 [bid., p. 151. 
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of one another, no necessity for mutual understanding, no oppor- 
tunity of united action. They lived for themselves and for their 
class interests alone, and had little sense of a common patriotism. 

Above these confusions and social jealousies the centralised 
Government had risen supreme. The ‘ States General,’ or Parlia- 
ment of France, had never been called since the days of Richelieu. 
Of the old provincial assemblies, only two, those of Languedoc and 
of Brittany, retained any vitality. The central Courts of Justice 
(‘the Parlements’) had lately been overthrown, and, though 
recalled just before the Revolution, they returned with diminished 
powers, while the lower courts of justice were overruled by special 
courts appointed at the will of the Council. In short, the King’s 
Council had practically absorbed all the legislative, executive, and 
even the judicial functions, and the country was governed by a 
bureaucracy formed almost entirely of ‘ roturiers,’44 while the 
provinces were administered by thirty intendants appointed by 
the Council and under the Controller-General. Except in the 
two provinces above mentioned, these intendants had absolute 
control over the administration, and even decided the amount of 
the principal taxes and the mode in which they were to be levied. 

By this means that local self-government which in England 
had fostered independence and self-reliance, had educated the 
people in the practice of self-government, and had thereby been 
the main defence of political liberty, had been destroyed or reduced 
to insignificance. Moreover, as Montesquieu in his Esprit des 
Lois had shown, when all legislative, executive, and judicial 
power has been concentrated in the hands of one body, and the 
checks and balances which exist when these powers are divided 
as in England, political liberty is of impossible attainment. 

‘ L’état, c’est moi,’ Louis XIV. is supposed to have said. 
It would be truer to say that the State was represented by 
a bureaucracy. In this way the Government came to be looked 
upon as the source from which everything was to be expected, 
and to be responsible for all the evils under which the country 
suffered. Not, indeed, that the condition of France was at the 
time worse than it had been, or that the Government had done 
nothing in the way of reform. On the contrary, during the thirty 
years that preceded the Revolution the population, the wealth, the 
prosperity and the activity of the people had much increased— 
an unwonted stir and movement was perceptible ; the Govern- 
ment itself made sincere efforts to improve matters. It became 
energetic in public works. The intendanis busied themselves 
with projects for developing the resources and the industries of 
the provinces under their charge; many fiscal reforms were 
inaugurated in the direction of reducing the taxes and of adjusting 

11 de Tocqueville, p. 347. 
Vor. XCII.—No. 547 EE 
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them more equally. Yet as de Tocqueville, with his usual 
insight, remarks, it was this very spirit of reform which was so 
dangerous. For— 


it is not always in going from bad to worse that a country falls into a 
revolution. It happens most frequently that a people, which has sub- 
mitted to the most crushing laws without complaint, and apparently as if 
they were unfelt, throws them off with violence as soon as the burden 
begins to be diminished. . . . Experience shows us that the most dangerous 
moment for a bad Government is usually that when it enters upon the work 
of reform. Nothing short of great political genius can save a sovereign 
who undertakes to relieve his subjects after a long period of oppression. 
The evils that are endured with patience so long as they were inevitable 
seem intolerable as soon as a hope can be entertained of escaping from 
them. The abuses that are removed seem to lay bare those which remain, 
and to render the sense of them more acute ; the evil has decreased, it is 
true, but the perception of the evil is more keen.1* 

Nor, indeed, had the Government succeeded even in its 
avowed purpose. The abuses were still serious, and the hand of 
the central power was not strong enough to remove them, even 
if it had been willing so to do. There were many institutions, 
and many customs and habits, which survived to break the 
symmetry of central government, which were all the more harmful 
because they were no longer in active operation.1* In spite of 
this apparent centralisation, the central Government was not 
altogether master of its own servants. The power and inde- 
pendence of its agents, the intendants, was too great. The very 
words of the great financier Law, which de Tocqueville takes 
to prove the extreme centralisation, demonstrate this fact, and 
it is unfortunate that he has not quoted the passage in full : 

Understand, said Law to the Marquis of Argenson, that this realm of 
France is governed by thirty intendants. You have neither a ‘ Parle- 
ment’; nor estates, nor assemblies, nor governors. I would add scarce 
kings or ministers ; they are thirty lawyers, provincial clerks upon whom 
depend the unhappiness or the welfare, the fruitfulness or the sterility of 
these provinces.1¢ 
The words in italics which de Tocqueville has omitted show 
that, with all its pretensions, the work of the centralised Govern- 
ment was not uniform nor completely efficient, as, indeed, is the 
case with all bureaucracies. 

And yet the Government had, in its inefficient attempts to 
reform, begun the work of destruction and adopted methods 
which were revolutionary. Not only had it, as before mentioned, 
suppressed ‘the Parlements,’ the ancient courts of supreme 
justice, but it had driven out the Jesuits, that Society which had 
been one of the chief supporters of the Crown. It had abolished 

18 de Tocqueville, p. 291. 
18 Ibid., p. 189. 
14 Tbid., p. 79. 
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the ancient guilds and thereby profoundly altered the old relations 
between master and workmen. When building new roads it 
had often appropriated private land with small, sometimes with 
no, compensation, and had taught the lesson that no private 
interests should stand in the way of those of the State. And 
all these things had been done in a violent way by the arbitrary 
commands of the Government. By these means the people 
had been educated in revolutionary methods, and ideas had 
been suggested which they were shortly to adopt.15 

Moreover, as the Government became more active in the work 
of reform and in aiding the development of industry by a more 
liberal expenditure, it was forced, on account of its financial 
difficulties, to borrow. Thus the number of its creditors and of 
those that had pecuniary connections with it increased. A 
greater number of its more energetic subjects were affected by 
the financial abuses which still prevailed and became clamorous 
for a prompt and radical change. The evils which they had 
endured without complaint now appeared insupportable. Thus 
it happened that those very classes who are generally most 
conservative, most averse from rash and sudden changes, and 
most hostile to radical reform became discontented and revolu- 
tionary.16 

But the most alarming feature in the situation was that the 
Government and the privileged classes themselves confessed the 
serious abuses which existed and the necessity of reform. The 
Government was ever pointing this out to its agents, while 
the miserable condition of the lower classes was so common a 
topic among the habitués of the literary salons of the day, and 
so publicly discussed, that a wit said the situation reminded him 
of the lady who was in the habit of undressing in the presence 
of her valets because she did not realise that they were men. 

Nor did the Government seriously attempt to check this 
criticism. Although any direct attack on the Government was 
punished, literary and theoretical treatises were for the most 
part left alone, and what persecution there was, while enough to 
cause much irritation, was not sufficiently thorough to intimidate. 
An assembly of clergy of 1770 declared that the liberty thus 
allowed would find in the inconstancy of the nation, its love 
of novelty and its impetuous and inconsiderate ardour, a means 
for stirring up one of the strangest of revolutions and of precipi- 
tating the country into all the horrors of anarchy. 

de Tocqueville, in a chapter of remarkable insight, deals with 
the influence of literature on the crisis.17_ In no country had the 


15 de Tocqueville, p. 309. 
16 Ibid., pp. 294 ff. 
17 Book III., Chapter I., p. 234. 
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literary men greater power than in France just before the Revolu- 
tion. Of these the majority were driven by the spectacle of the 
unwarrantable abuses and the absurd inequalities which existed 
to turn with disgust from all tradition to seek for reform in the 
cry for equality and in an appeal to reason. Utterly wanting in 
any experience of the practical difficulties of government, they 
were blindly confident in the efficacy of their abstract ideas for 
the salvation of society. This is indeed apt to be the fault of 
the speculative writer and closet philosopher, but what is more 
strange is that these theories should have been so readily adopted 
by the people. That this was so was, according to de Tocqueville, 
due to the absence of that practical education which a people 
derives from self-government. Each one felt himself daily injured 
in his person, his welfare, or his pride, by some old law, and 
seeing no remedy under the existing conditions, eagerly seized on 
these attractive theories. Everyone who suffered from the 
inequality of taxation, or the privileges of the nobility, or the 
abuses of government held that these things were contrary to 
- reason, and warmly embraced the theory that all men were 
by nature equal and should therefore have equal rights. In 
this way the philosophers became the teachers of the day, 
and the men of literature found themselves in the place which 
in a free country like England was held by the politicians. It 
is this which partly explains the fervour which inspired the 
French in the early days of the National and Constituent Assem- 
blies, and gives to the movement the character of a religious 
revolution.1§ 

It is usual to represent the Revolution as an anti-Christian 
movement, and to attribute this to the influence of the men of 
letters. de Tocqueville reminds us that this statement requires 
considerable qualification. No doubt the great majority of the 
literary men held sceptical views as to the truths of Christianity, 
and some, like the Encyclopedists, were even atheists. These 
men hated the Church because of the fundamental antagonism 
between its views and theirs, and because it was the enemy of the 
liberty of the Press. To the politicians the Church was the enemy, 
not so much on dogmatic as on political grounds. To them 
the Church was the representative and the official supporter of 
the constitution, the traditions, and the privileges of the old 
régime which they were out to destroy. Moreover, the church- 
men were the most privileged of the privileged. 

Thus the work of the constituent assembly was not to touch 
dogma, but the government of the Church and its relations to 
the State ; and if at a later date Christianity itself was abandoned, 
atheism was never popular. Robespierre himself was a Deist, 


18 de Tocqueville, p. 40. 
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and declared that atheism was ‘ undemocratic.’ As for the people, 
the majority remained religious,!® and it is well known that the 
Revolution was followed by a great revival of Christianity. 

de Tocqueville, therefore, is correct when he says that the 
war against religion was rather a transient product of the ideas, 
the passions, the events which preceded and prepared the Revolu- 
tion, than of its essence.?° 

Of all the writers of the day no man had so profound an 
influence as Rousseau. According to him the people in a pro- 
perly constituted society are the Sovereign Power; each indi- 
vidual should surrender his natural liberty to all, and by so doing 
make the general will supreme. In this way the rights of the 
individual would be reconciled with the supreme authority of the 
State, and to obey this general will would be no act of servility, 
since every individual is a part of this general will, and in obeying 
the State obeys himself. All, therefore, that was necessary was 
to substitute the sovereignty of the people for the sovereignty of 
the King and Council, and all would be well. But as de Tocque- 
ville well wrote : 

Nations which . . . enjoy provincial liberties are able to exist for a 
long time with a feeble government, and even to support for some time 
the complete absence of government ; but France . . . had so centralised 
all matters, that it had created of all governments, that which is indeed the 
easiest to upset, but which is the most difficult to dispense with even for 
a moment,*! 


In the earlier days of the Revolution : 


that period of inexperience indeed but of generous aims, of enthusiasm, 
of vigour and of grandeur . . . the French were confident enough in their 
cause and in themselves to believe that they could find equality in political 
liberty. 


And not only did they destroy the inequalities of rights and of 
conditions, but the centralisation fell. 

Those, however, who make revolutions are of a different 
character from those whom a revolution makes, if enthusiasm 
breeds revolution, but revolution is apt to kill enthusiasm. The 
energy and exaltation of character which revolutions call forth 
are paid for in the lassitude, the depression, the political infidelity 
which ensue. Thus: ; 
when that vigorous generation which had started the Revolution had been 


destroyed or enervated, and when the love of liberty was discouraged by 
the dangers from without and the anarchy from within, the absolute 


19 On this cf. the evidence of Garat’s secret police. Schmidt, Tableaux de la 
Revolution, I., pp. 264, 350. 

20 de Tocqueville, pp. 32 ff, 249 ff. - 

1 Report on behalf of the Republican Committee of 1851; quoted Quarterly 
Review, 1857, No, 102, p. 28, f 
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government returned and discovered the man who was to be at once the 
continuator of the Revolution and its destroyer.** 


From that day the passion for political liberty cooled. It was 
easily discouraged, easily alarmed, and, though it often revived, 
it was superficial and transient. On the other hand, the passion 
for equality, which is indeed contrary to nature, never ceased to 
occupy the mind of the French people. They continued to 
embrace it with passionate and indiscriminate ardour, and were 
ready to make any sacrifice to those who promised it and to 
support any Government, however despotic, which would favour it. 

Thus France may be said to have sacrificed reasonable political 
freedom to an unreasonable and extravagant desire for an impos- 
sible equality. For the attempt to reconcile political liberty 
with the extreme centralisation was impossible. It is this, says 
de Tocqueville, 
which has led to so many vain attempts to frame a free government, 
followed by such disastrous revolutions **; until at last, weary with so 
many efforts and disgusted by labours so severe and so fruitless, many 
Frenchmen, abandoning all hope of liberty, came to think that to secure 
equality under a master had, after all, much attraction.*¢ 

Hence the absolutism of the old régime returned in a more 
exaggerated form because it was better organised and less 
restrained by the survivals of institutions and of habits which the 
old monarchy had not completely destroyed. 

Another point of interest is the inquiry why Paris played so 
all-important a part during these momentous years. In that 
city were concentrated not only the central Government, but 
society and the literary men, as well as most of the industries 
of the country. So it had been during the religious war and 
during the Fronde. In 1770 the Marquis de Mirabeau, with 
Paris in his mind, had remarked that though capitals were 
necessary, yet, as in the human frame, if the head became too 
large the body became apoplectic and everything perished ; 
and Arthur Young, who was travelling in France a few days 
before the fall of the Bastille, tells us that there were no papers 
or pamphlets to be found in the country, and that everyone was 
saying, ‘ We must wait and see what Paris does.’ 25 

When we remember the history of the Commune of Paris 
and what a part it took in the violent changes from 1789 to 1870, 
we are reminded of the dangers to the commonwealth which 
Hobbes saw in ‘ the immoderate greatness of a town.’ 26 

22 de Tocqueville, p. 339. 

#3 Between 1789 and 1815 France attempted seven.different forms of govern- 


ment and suffered at least six revolutions. Since then there hawe heen, foux 
different constitutions and three revolutions. 

%4 de Tocqueville, pp. 277, 341. 

*5 Ibid., p. 133. 

2¢ Hobbes, The Leviathan. 
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The last remark of de Tocqueville, which is worth special 
attention, is that, after all, the Revolution, though unexpected,?? 
was in a sense the natural consequence of all that had preceded it. 
The old Government had, as we have seen, begun to attempt 
reform, and had even become revolutionary. The Revolution 
continued the work and swept away most of the worst abuses of 
the past, yet it did not succeed in establishing political liberty, 
and the centralisation of administration survived. 

This leads de Tocqueville to the somewhat pessimistic reflec- 
tion that when he remembers that the Revolution had, while 
abolishing many institutions, ideas and habits which were inimical 
to liberty, also destroyed many others without which liberty cannot 
flourish, he is inclined to think that the rule of a despot might 
have left France more fit to become one day a free people.?® 

It should be remembered that these words were written 
shortly after Napoleon III. had effected his coup d'état, and 
when there seemed little hope for those who desired a free 
government. Had he lived till to-day he might have held a less 
despondent view. Yet there are still those who believe that the 
French Revolution, so far from advancing the cause of liberty, 
really retarded it, because it frightened the world by its excesses, 
and because it led to the despotism and the boundless ambition 
of Napoleon I. This was certainly the case in England, and 
even elsewhere. The spectre of the French Revolution was 
always raised by the reactionaries like Metternich after 1815, 
and it was not till after 1848 that any real political progress 
was made in Europe. So true a liberal as Goldwin Smith was 
of opinion that no greater disaster ever befell the cause of human 
progress than the Revolution of 1789, which brought the Liberal 
movement of the eighteenth century to a violent crisis in France. 

Having thus answered the question why the revolution broke 
out in France, de Tocqueville proposed to follow, through the 
vicissitudes which ensued, those Frenchmen whom the old régime 
had formed ; to see them modified and transformed by the course 
of events, but without changing their nature, and constantly 
appearing before us with features somewhat different, but ever 
to be recognised.2® And here follows a remarkable description 
of the French : 


Has there ever appeared [says he] a nation so full of contrasts and so 
extreme in its action ; more led by sentiments and less by principles ; ever 

87 de Tocqueville is mistaken in this statement. In 1753 Lord Chesterfield 
wrote: ‘ All the symptoms which I have ever met with in history previous to 
great changes and revolutions now exist and daily increase in France.’ And 
Voltaire said: ‘ Tout ce que je vois, jette les semences d’une révolution qui 
arrivera immanquablement.’ And several others predicted it. Cf. Fortnightly 
Review, August 1876. 

%8 de Tocqueville, p. 276. 

% Tbid., p. tt. 
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therefore doing worse or better than was to be expected, now above the 
common average of humanity, now far below it. A people so unalterable 
in its fundamental instincts that one still recognises the descriptions given 
of it . . . ago, and yet so changeable in its daily thoughts and its tastes 
that it ends in becoming a spectacle unexpected by itself, and is often 
as surprised as strangers are at the sight of what it has done; most 
domestic and orderly when it is left alone, and yet when torn in spite 
of itself from its home and its habits ready to push to the end of the world 
and to dare everything. Indocile by temperament, and yet always more 
inclined to accommodate itself to the arbitrary and even violent rule of a 
prince than to the free and regular government of its chief citizens : to-day 
the avowed enemy of all obedience, to-morrow the slaves of a passion in a 
way which nations better fitted for servitude cannot attain : led by a thread 
when no one resists it, ungovernable when once the example of resistance 
has been given. In this way always deceiving its masters who fear it 
either too much or too little ; never so free that one despairs of enslaving 
it, nor so enslaved that it cannot break the yoke ; apt for everything ; but 
excellent only in war; a worshipper of chance, of force, of success, of 
glitter and of noise rather than of true glory ; more capable of heroism 
than of virtue, of genius than of good sense, more ready to conceive mighty 
designs than to carry out great enterprises. The most brilliant and the 
most dangerous of all European nations, admirably fashioned to become 
the object sometimes of admiration, sometimes of hatred, sometimes of 
pity, sometimes of terror, but never of indifference.*° 


With this estimate of the character of his countrymen before 
him, the writer proposed to follow the track of the Revolution ; 


to show by what events, by what faults, by what miscarriages this same 
people was led at last to relinquish its first aim, and, forgetful of freedom, 
to aspire only to become the equal servants of the World’s Master 
(Napoleon)—how a government, stronger and far more absolute than that 
which the Revolution had overthrown, grasped and concentrated all the 
powers of the nation, suppressed the liberties which had been so dearly 
bought, putting in their place the counterfeit of freedom—calling 
“Sovereignty of the People’ the suffrages of electors, who can neither 
inform themselves nor concert their operations, nor, in fact, choose—calling 
* vote of taxes’ the assent of the mute and enslaved assemblies; and 
while thus robbing the nation of the right of self-government, of the great 
securities of law, of freedom of thought, of speech and of the pen, that is of 
all the most precious and the most noble conquests of 1789, still daring to 
assume that mighty name. 

I shall pause at the moment when the Revolution appears to me to 
have nearly accomplished its work and given birth to the modern society 
of France. That society will then fall under my observation, and I shall 
endeavour to point out in what it resembles the society which preceded 
it, in what it differs, what we have lost in this immense displacement of 
our institutions, what we have gained by it, and lastly what may be our 
future.*1 


Unfortunately de Tocqueville did not live to fulfil his promise. 
But in the two chapters of the second part, which were finished 
though never published, he deals with the events up to the coup 


%© de Tocqueville, p. 343. 
*1 Ibid., pp. 12 ff. 
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@’état of Brumaire, November 1799, when Napoleon I. overthrew 
the Directory, and then points out that France, though no longer 
a republic, was still revolutionary. 

It remains to estimate the value of the work. To do this we 
must remember that it did not pretend to be a history of the 
Revolution, but a philosophical study of its causes, of its character- 
istics, and of its results. At the same time it should not be for- 
gotten that it is only a fragment of what the author hoped to do. 

He has been accused of being too abstract, and of not attach- 
ing sufficient weight to the influence of personalities or of circum- 
stances. We are not even to-day agreed as to the power of 
individuals to turn aside the main trend of history, or whether 
it is correct to speak of ‘accidents’ and ‘fortuitous circum- 
stances’ at all. Some would have it that man has no free will ; 
that he is but the necessary result of his environment; that if 
he does influence history it is only because he is the embodiment 
of the age in which he lives, and that there is no such thing as an 
‘accident ’ in the evolution of the history of man. Others would 
say that everything depends on the human element, and that is 
incalculable. The attempt, therefore, to seek for causes or trace 
results is an idle one. History is not an exact science, and we 
can learn nothing from it. It is merely a record of what has 
happened, interesting because it deals with man, but nothing more. 

Probably the truth lies midway. Granted that individuals do 
effect and deflect the course of history, this does not preclude us 
from saying that such an event, influenced as it was by men and 
perhaps by accidents, was, as a matter of fact, followed by certain 
results, although those results might have been different if differént 
men had come to the front. 

Thus it may be true that the Reign of Terror was not the 
necessary outcome of the ideas of 1789, and that it would not 
have occurred if Louis XVI. had followed the advice of 
Mirabeau and taken the lead of the movement ; if the allies had 
refrained from threatening France, or if there had been no Danton 
and rio Robespierre. And yet we may believe that there were 
predisposing causes, without which the Terrorists could not have 
succeeded. And if this be true, it is evident that in a study like 
that of de Tocqueville, the personal element, though not denied, 
can be neglected. 

A more serious charge, perhaps, is that he was prejudiced and 
came to the study of his subject with his main political convictions 
fixed. ‘He had begun to think before he had studied his 
facts, and sometimes thought fantastically,’ says St. Beuve of 
him.®? 

There is no doubt that de Tocqueville approached his work 

82 Causeries de Lundi, 1876 edition, XV., p. 103. 
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from the standpoint of a moderate liberal. His father had been 
a prefect who was subsequently ennobled; his grandfather on 
his mother’s side was Malesherbes, a distinguished member of the 
Parlement of Paris, while his marriage with an English lady 
naturally led him to study English institutions and character.*% 

He had at first hoped that the Bourbon monarchy, restored 
after the fall of Napoleon I., would give his country a stable 
constitutional government, but when the folly of Charles X. 
had ruined these hopes and caused the Revolution of 1830, he 
accepted the Orleanist dynasty. Shortly after he left for 
America on a mission to inquire into the condition of prisons in 
the United States with a view to the improvement of those in 
France. This gave him the opportunity of studying the 
working of a republican form of government in a truly 
democratic country, and resulted in the publication of his 
famous book De la Democratie en Amérique, which first appeared 
in 1835. He was then thirty years of age. The book was 
written, he said, in hope that his countrymen might profit from 
the study of it.*4 

Although a strong advocate of constitutional self-government, 
whether under a monarchical or republican form, he was suspicious 
of pure democracy based upon the ideas of equality and the natural 
rights of man, and from that position he never shifted. 

In 1839 he was elected a member of the Legislative Assembly 
for the arrondissement of Valognes-La Manche, and continued to 
sit until the Revolution of 1848. At that Revolution he was 
more afflicted than surprised, and became convinced that the 
best chance of securing constitutional government now lay in the 
establishment of a republic. He therefore again sought the 
suffrages of the electors, was returned by his old constituency, 
and took his place with the constitutional Opposition. He 
served on the commission to frame the new constitution, and, 
although the form of government finally adopted was not 
altogether to his liking, he became a member of the new Legisla- 
tive Assembly. 

Had, as he wished, General Cavaignac been elected President, it 
is possible that the Republic might have lasted. Unfortunately, 
the glamour of the old empire and the promises of Louis Napoleon 
that he would secure political liberty and yet put an end to 
anarchy were listened to, and he was elected by a #lébiscite, 
December 1848. Even de Tocqueville acquiesced and consented 
to serve as Foreign Minister in June 1849. He was, however, 
dismissed in the following October, and the coup d’état of December 
1851 found him among the proscribed, though he was soon 


%8 For his Life cf. Beaumont. 
%4 De la Democratie en Amérique, 1836 edition, p. 22 
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released, All his hopes were finally dashed to the ground by the 
establishment of the empire, December 1852. He accordingly 
abandoned ‘politics and devoted himself to the writing of his 
book which he had begun in 185r. 

The whole tone of the work is therefore that of a disappointed 
man, written under a feeling of deep anxiety as to what the future 
might bring. There are, however, few historians who have 
written from a purely impartial standpoint, and certainly in the 
case of de Tocqueville his prejudices did not seriously affect the 
value of his work. Lord Acton has said that of all writers he is 
the most widely acceptable and the hardest to find fault with. 
He is always wise, always right, and as just as Aristides.’*5 It 
may be true that he did not know much history beyond that of 
the period covered by his book, and that he was not well read in 
political literature ; but he had been a careful observer of the 
movements of his day and had taken a part in public affairs. 
This practical experience saved him from many errors into which 
the mere theorist is apt to fall, and, coupled with the integrity of 
his public life, gives great weight to his reflections. 

We do not quite follow Lord Acton when he says ‘ his origin- 
ality was not creative, and he does not stimulate with gleams 
of new light or unfathomed suggestiveness.’ 

When we remember the date at which the book was written 
and the number of new lights he threw upon the French Revolu- 
tion of 17809, it is difficult to dispute its originality and its sugges- 
tiveness. Certainly there are few whose judgments on any period 
of history have been less disputed. 

When to this is added his style, which for lucidity, terseness 
and elegance has rarely been equalled, we are inclined to say 
that the book is one of the most fascinating that has ever been 


produced. 
A. H. JOHNSON. 


85 Acton, French Revolution, 1910 edition, p. 357, where an interesting 
account and estimate of the numerous authorities on the French Revolution 
is to be found. 
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BIRDS IN CHARENTE 


LaTE in the year though it was, there was no resisting such an 
opportunity of studying unfamiliar birds as came my way when 
a hospitable French friend, a skilled and enthusiastic observer, 
invited me to spend a week in July under his roof in South- 
Western France. I set off accordingly on July 11 filled with 
eager anticipation. 

The journey from Paris, that through the long and sleepless 
hours of a sweltering July night, had seemed well-nigh intermin- 
able, came to an end at last, and sunrise brought Angouléme 
and release from the hot and crowded railway carriage. How 
good it was to breathe the clean, fresh morning air, and, after 
washing off some of the grime of the journey, and partaking 
of delicious coffee and brioches at the railway buffet, to wander 
up the hill on which the beautiful old city stands, and look 
down from the famous ramparts over the valley of the river 
Charente, where, through the slowly dissolving mists that still 
veiled the plain, scattered windows gleamed like points of fire 
in the rays of the rising sun. 

Our good French neighbours rise betimes. Even at that 
early hour Angouléme was awake. The cafés were already 
doing a brisk trade, many shops were open, workmen were 
going to their labours, and a stream of laden country carts, 
drawn by mules, plodded steadily up the hill. The noon-day 
siesta, which in summer is often an absolute necessity, no doubt 
accounts in part for this early activity. In that more southern 
latitude the noon-tide heat in the height of summer is sometimes 
so great as to make labour, or in fact any exertion in the open 
air, quite impossible, as I was soon to discover. One does in 
Rome as the Romans do, and, when the southern sun is at its 
full power, one learns to stay indoors, with all windows and 
outer shutters tightly closed. But these industrious folk begin 
work early and end late to make up for such wasted hours. 

Never have I seen so great an assemblage of swifts as on that 
hill-top. Myriads of birds, screaming loudly, darted to and fro 
below me and on every side, while above the wheeling throngs 
rose high in the air, becoming smaller and ever smaller with the 
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growing distance, till finally they seemed mere moving specks. 
A similar though slightly smaller gathering was seen at Cognac 
a few hours later. My host, who met me there, explained that 
in that part of France swifts depart earlier than in England, 
and that migration is over at the beginning of August. That 
these great hosts had assembled on the eve of departure there 
can be no doubt. Three days afterwards (July 15) we saw 
what may safely be assumed to have been migration actually 
in progress. On that evening, parties of swifts, one after another, 
flew steadily in a south-western direction, all following one 
route along the valley of the river. Few appeared after that 
date, and none, either in the Charente district or in Touraine, 
whither after a time I betook myself, later than July 22. 

From Angouléme another train brought me, in leisurely 
fashion, to my journey’s end, through a land where every feature 
breathed of the south; with many halts on the way at sun- 
baked villages and towns—the white-walled houses, with red, 
fluted, Roman tiles, all closely shuttered against the heat ; through 
miles of flourishing vineyards, still fresh and verdant in spite 
of the long drought; past cornfields, where yokes of stolid, 
snail-paced oxen hauled the carts and reaping machines; by 
ranks of towering Italian poplars, all trimmed to one stiff, formal 
pattern ; with glimpses here and there of small, square grave- 
yards—high-walled, stone-tombed, and planted with the in- 
evitable mourning cypresses—each one set far apart from any 
dwelling, as though in seemly, reverent withdrawal from the 
bustle of daily life. 

My friend’s house stood in a grove of lofty pines, with bracken 
growing almost to the doors. On one side the ground dropped 
steeply down to a hollow, wooded with oak and birch, ash and 
sweet chestnut, and watered by a tiny streamlet that meandered 
through the trees amid grass as lush as in an English water- 
meadow. 

How pleasant it was at early morning, in the brief respite 
from the sun’s noontide tyranny, to meet on the balcony for 
pétit déjeuner ; to breathe the fragrant scent of the pines, and 
listen to the many birds that haunted that shady, watered spot. 

Then my host, enthusiastic nature-lover that he is, would 
plan the doings of the day; or pick out, with his unerring ear, 
those bird-sounds that were strange to me; or dilate, in his 
faultless English, on the habits of the birds he knows so well. 
While Madame, that comely, gracious lady, would smile toler- 
antly on our ardour; or if the talk turned that way, would 
touch with insight on some well-read English author (happily 
for me in my own language, which she speaks as fluently as 
her husband); or with all a French matron’s capability: and 
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thoroughness, would slip away for a moment to make still more 
sure the perfect running of that well-ordered household. 

Day after day, sitting on the balcony, I was puzzled to account 
for an odd conviction that the far-off vista of grey-green hillside, 
set with tall, dark poplars, that showed through the belt of 
pines, was familiar. Suddenly the solution came. The distant 
landscape was Florentine, and I knew it, not alas! from personal 
experience, but as the counterpart of many a background to 
portraits by the old Italian masters. 

One is accustomed to read of a scarcity of birds in France, 
That may be true of certain districts, though the Charente 
valley knows no lack of them. Indeed, several species were 
far more numerous there than here. The goldfinch, in particular, 
was exceedingly abundant, while the stonechat was found in 
great numbers, and was not, as in England, confined to gorse- 
covered country, but was generally distributed. The cirl 
bunting was the most numerous representative of its family, 
far outnumbering either yellowhammer or corn bunting. The 
song was heard on all sides, often through the scorching mid- 
day hours. The blackcap, too, which was very common, sang 
persistently all day long. The redstart was another abundant 
species, and red-backed shrikes could be seen on every telegraph 
wire. The tree creeper, besides being much more plentiful 
than in England, where it is a rather subdued and silent bird, 
was there very demonstrative, and with a more penetrating 
voice. The most obvious bird, as was to be expected, was the 
magpie, very common there as in other parts of France. 

A decrease in the number of swallows, so marked of late 
years in this country, had, I was told, been ‘noticed also in 
France. But there certainly appeared to be no sign of any 
scarcity, for more were to be found within a five-mile radius 
than I had seen in England all the summer. House-martins 
also seemed to be by no means scarce. Though many broods, 
especially those of the swallow, were on the wing, great numbers 
of nests were still occupied. Inside the wide verandah of a 
neighbour’s house, swallows and martins were nesting side by 
side ; the swallows on and the martins against the beams, while 
one pair of swallows had built over a martin’s old nest. 

Some of the best known English birds were, on the other 
hand, either rare or quite absent. I saw very few carrion- 
crows, and neither rook nor wood-pigeon, though the turtle- 
dove was abundant. The missel-thrush, itself not common, 
was more numerous than either blackbird or song-thrush. To 
my surprise, not only did a missel-thrush sing at full noon on 
July 13, but another in Touraine on July 24 sang a few 
short phrases. In England one does not as a rule expect to 
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hear the song so late in the year, but it appeared not to be un- 
usual in France. It may be that the missel-thrush is a later 
nesting species there than in this country. The house-sparrow 
was by no means so common as with us, and though the chaffinch 
and the greenfinch were probably at least as plentiful there as 
here, and the hawfinch nested in the neighbourhood, the bull- 
finch was entirely absent, being found only on migration. The 
tits were common enough, except the cole-tit, which, strange to 
say, I neither saw nor heard during the whole of my sojourn 
in France. Some of the warblers, the chiff-chaff for example, 
were quite rare, and the willow warbler and wood warbler so 
scarce as to be virtually non-existent in the breeding season. 
A folk-name in archaic French, that hits off very happily the 
character of the chiff-chaff’s song, is given by the old writer, 
Toussenel, who says that the peasants in days gone by called 
the little birds with the two ringing notes, ‘ Le Compteur d’Ecus ’ 
(the counter of coins). 

The place of these three leaf warblers was taken by Bonelli’s 
warbler, a singularly shy, elusive little creature, with a song 
faintly resembling that of the wood wren. Among the most 
constant early morning visitors to the trees round my friend’s 
house were a number of these birds, which flitted restlessly through 
the foliage in just the manner of the wood wren. 

Under the guidance of my host I was lucky enough to make 
the acquaintance of many birds that come to England only as 
stragglers. Hoopoes were by no means uncommon, and, though 
July was well advanced, some were still feeding their young. 
One pair had a brood in a hole in the wall of an old shed, well 
hidden behind a thick bramble bush. The nesting place was 
not far from a road, and was betrayed to passers-by on the 
highway by the boldness of the pair, which, however, became 
very fearful when the nest was approached, and we had to 
retire to some distance and take cover before they would return. 
We were well rewarded for our pains, for, their confidence re- 
stored, both the hoopoes, which seemed to be devoted parents, 
came often to the nest, usually bringing large grubs for the young. 
At times the male would perch on the roof of the shed, and erect 
his splendid orange-tipped crest ; or one of the birds would cling 
to the wall, in the manner of a woodpecker, or hover in the air 
above the nest, looking for all the world like some gigantic, 
gorgeous black and white and tawny butterfly. 

The golden oriole was abundant, though more often heard 
than seen, for it is an exceedingly shy and wary bird. But its 
voice is unmistakable—a fine, loud, fluting whistle, from which 
in France it takes its popular name of ‘ Loriot,’ which after all 
is merely another rendering both of the Latin generic word, 
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Oriolus, and of its English equivalent, so that all three names 
are equally onomatopeeic. 

Golden orioles continue to sing long after the young have 
left the nest, and they seem then to be fond of singing in concert, 
with no apparent rivalry, but with all the air of being engaged 
in a friendly competition. At such times one may creep up 
to within a few yards of the trees in which the birds are perched 
but will fail to see them, for, in spite of their brilliant plumage, 
they hide themselves so well among the leaves as to be quite 
invisible. The full song is not confined to one phrase, but 
consists of a number of short, detached passages, some in 
perfect musical intervals, and of very rich and flute-like quality ; 
mingled with discordant sounds that now resemble bursts of 
jeering laughter, now a cockerel’s early attempt to crow, and 
now the squalling of an angry cat. This last harsh note, that 
often mars the song, is commonly used by the female also. 

At times a party of these large, handsome birds will throw 
off their skulking habits, and fly, one after another, across 
one’s path, the males, gorgeous with black wings and mantles 
of yellow that gleam like gold in the sun, and the females in a 
green livery that harmonises marvellously with the foliage, 
but that, in flight, is little less striking than that of the green 
woodpecker. 

It was surprising to find that orioles were gregarious, for no 
book known to me hints at such a habit. It may be that flocking 
occurs only when the young are full-grown, and as a preliminary 
to migration, for it appears that the oriole is one of the earliest 
species to depart. Whatever the reason troops of the birds 
were ever to be found in the river-side trees, seldom visible, 
it is true, but betraying their presence by a continual outcry. 

It is saddening to think that, but for the criminal folly of 
generations of Englishmen, who shoot everything strange or 
beautiful, both hoopoes and orioles would long ago have estab- 
lished themselves here as breeding species. 

One of the most familiar birds of that countryside was the 
lively little finch, no larger than a redpoll, known as the serin. 
Nesting was obviously still going on, for the swaying nuptial 
flight of the male, resembling that of the greenfinch, was often 
seen. The song, while faintly recalling at times the goldcrest’s 
trivial ditty, reminded me most of that of the corn bunting, 
but greatly refined and sweetened; transforming what, as 
drawled out by the loutish corn bunting, sounds to my ears like 
the creaking of an ungreased cart-wheel, into the pleasant tinkling 
of a shower of falling glass. 

In the vineyards, or perched on trees and telegraph wires 
by the roadside, ortolan buntings, undeterred by the scorching 
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heat, sang their brief songs, with a typically bunting-like cadence, 
but with a plaintive inflection, sounding of the waver and its 
overpowering sun. x ” 

Crested larks, more numerous than skylarks, were ‘otal in 
every vineyard. The call-note suggested that of the woodlark, 
while the song, which did not appear often to be sung on the 
wing, was sweet and liquid. The short-toed lark was more 
local than either of the others, and was found mainly on the 
garrigues—high, chalky downlands, planted with the universal 
vines. This bird mounted in the air to sing as commonly as the 
skylark, soaring in jerky, irregular, undulating circles. The 
song, very inferior to that of the skylark, consists of a series of 
detached phrases. At intervals I detected a slight though un- 
mistakable likeness to the first part of the song of the yellow- 
hammer. This particular phrase occurred again and again, and 
was always preceded by a slight dip in the flight, followed by an 
immediate rise. 

It was a disappointment not to see or hear the tawny pipit, 
which is usually found on these arid garrigwes. Another bird, 
as a rule common in the district, but for some unaccountable 
reason very scarce that season, was the woodchat shrike. 

Among warblers, little known here, were the melodious 
warbler, no larger than a willow wren, with distinctive yellow 
underparts ; and the orphean warbler that, at a casual glance, 
seemed to resemble a large blackcap. Both these warblers had 
ceased to sing, but were still tending wandering families in the 
bushes and hedgerows. 

The Charente region is the northern limit of a bird that was 
to be found in some of the small, scattered villages thereabouts, 
but that, even as the rarest of stragglers, is quite unknown, I 
believe, in England. This was the rock, or yellow-throated 
sparrow (petronia Siulta). I saw only one, perched on a chimney, 
that far off looked very like a house-sparrow. But it is a rather 
larger bird, and the call seemed to mingle the tones of sparrow 
and greenfinch. 

Kestrels were often seen, hovering above the vines, and many 
of them seemed to feed mainly on grasshoppers. It was interest- 
ing to observe, what I had already seen years before on Exmoor, 
that the kestrel’s stereotyped mode of hunting, acquired by 
age-long habit, never varied even when in pursuit of such small 
game as grasshoppers. The hover and ‘ stoop’ were invariably 
carried out, the only notable departure from fixed routine being 
that the birds hovered in a perfunctory manner a very few feet 
above the ground. Once only do I recollect seeing any variation 
of the established rule. In Kensington Gardens, in May 1914, 
a sudden violent outcry from sparrows, starlings and blackbirds 
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aroused my curiosity, and I saw a kestrel fly from one tree to 
another, with a sparrow in its talons, which it proceeded to break 
up and devour. That kestrel had certainly not hovered, but, 
finding park sparrows easy and unsuspecting prey, had to all 
appearances abandoned its hereditary hunting habits, and learnt 
to lie in wait for its quarry, and pounce upon it unawares from 
the cover of the branches. 

Occasionally a buzzard would soar and wheel high overhead. 
Harriers were sometimes seen flying low above the vines. They 
were almost certainly Montagu’s harriers, a pair of which had 
a nest in a wild, uncultivated tract of land, overgrown with gorse, 
and with broom-heather (Erica Scoparia), from which comes, 
I was told, the wood of briar pipes. It was a wonderful experi- 
ence to sit, well-hidden, and watch the female harrier circling 
on wide wings above the nesting-ground, and uttering a perpetual 
querulous-sounding cry; and then, after a long wait, to hear 
the sharp, high-pitched scream that told of the coming of the male, 
bringing prey for the young; and to see, as the two splendid 
birds hung in the air, one high above the other, the mouse or 
vole dropped by the male harrier, and caught in mid-air in his 
mate’s talons. ‘Give a dog a bad name and hang him,’ says 
the old proverb. ‘Call a hawk a harrier and shoot it,’ might 
be said with just as much, or little, justice. That these fine 
hawks have gained an evil reputation as ‘ harriers’ of birds is 
true enough, but that they are sometimes maligned seems to 
be proved by my friend’s assurance that, though he had watched 
this pair again and again for hours at a time, he had never once 
seen a bird of any kind brought to the young ; and this was borne 
out by the evidence of the nest itself, where the only trace of 
feather to be seen was the down from the young harriers. 

The nest, merely a thin layer of long grass stems, was placed 
on the ground in a small clearing among the tall broom-heather 
and gorse. On our first visit we found only one of the young 
birds. It was three weeks old, as large as a wood-pigeon, with 
long yellow legs, dark brown feathers tipped with buff, and with 
some down still clinging to parts of its plumage. Five days 
later we went again to the nest; this time just after sunset, 
when dusk, which comes very quickly in that southern latitude, 
was falling fast. My host had told me that, when the young 
are well-grown, both parents leave them at night and roost at 
a distance. This proved to be true, for on that evening the 
male did not appear at all, and the female, which was still on 
duty when we arrived, soon flew out of sight and did not return. 
It was very interesting to contrast the behaviour of the young 
on those two occasions. On our first visit, warned no doubt 
by the ceaseless outcry of the mother-bird, they had hidden 
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so well that, in spite of a careful search, only one was found, 
and that one crouched in the midst of a thick gorse bush. But 
on this second visit we quickly found them both, and fully exposed 
to view ; one on, the other near the nest. No anxious mother 
was crying overhead to warn them of danger, and while one 
allowed itself to be lifted from the ground without so much as 
moving, the other, after a brief, half-hearted attempt to escape, 
lay in our hands without showing any trace of fear. They had 
grown greatly, were now full-feathered, and had become exceed- 
ingly handsome. A few days after my return to London, my 
friend wrote that he had seen the young birds on the wing. 
Long may they live, though when one remembers that Ja chasse, 
the French shooting-carnival, opens in August, one trembles for 
the deadly risks they may run. 

To all appearances the locality does not allure the English 
tourist. True, there is nothing particularly striking in the 
landscape, but, to my unaccustomed eye, the great stretches 
of rolling, vine-clad land, its salient feature, were singularly 
attractive. Herbage might be burnt and brown, but the delicate 
green of the grape-vines was a continual delight. Walking or 
driving on the high road, with vineyards on every side, the graceful 
foliage in all its flourishing vigour, one seemed to pass through 
an endless garden. This impression was heightened by the very 
uniformity of the plant, which is seldom allowed to grow more than 
waist-high, and by the almost entire absence, not only of fences, 
but of the avenues of tall, cropped trees that in Northern France 
so commonly line the roads. Although the vines give such an 
air of fertility to the land, much of the soil is poor, growing only 
inferior grapes; but the thin wine distilled from them makes 
the admirable brandy from which Charente, and especially 
Cognac, its capital, draw their modern fame. 

The whole region has long and close associations with this 
country. Centuries since it was a stronghold of the Huguenots, 
whence many fled to their co-religionists in England to escape from 
persecution. To this day numbers of the people are Protestants. 
Nowadays, however, the tie between the two countries is less 
spiritual than spirituous. Charente grows brandy, and English- 
men buy it, or did while they were able to afford it. 

In these times of high duties and bad trade there is but little 
traffic ; and the river, that conveys the produce of the vineyards 
to the sea, was all but deserted. It was more attractive so, for 
an idler could explore its many beauties undisturbed. And 
beautiful it is, each separate reach having its own peculiar charm ; 
whether at picturesque Jarnac—big with storied history, though 
overshadowed in later days by its larger neighbour, Cognac— 
with fine stone bridge, and narrow cobbled streets twisting down 
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to a broad, sunny Quai; where on one side of the river rows of 
women on bended knees washed their linen in the stream, and 
on the other a bateau lavoir—a veritable Noah’s Ark of a boat— 
was moored to the banks, and housed a whole colony of busy 
blanchisseuses; or lower down stream, where the chdteau of 
Bourg (in which, or its ancient forerunner, you are told the Black 
Prince once dwelt) stands high among its trees, looking down 
on the village or bourg that oddly boasts no other name (though 
to be sure it disguises it as ‘Bourcq’); or lower still at that 
delightful spot that I knew best. There, on the one side, were 
high, steep banks, covered with woods, and crowned by lofty 
limestone cliffs. On the other a hillside, sloping gently to the 
water’s edge, and clothed with the glowing green of the vines, 
with walnut, peach and almond, pear and apple trees dotted 
among them ; with the unfailing poplars, here and there, march- 
ing in single file from base to summit ; and far off the faint blue 
line of distant hills. Between flowed the smooth and sluggish 
river, tree-fringed and reed-grown, at this point split into two 
separate channels, the smaller called the Charenton. 

The water-side was alive with birds. On the wooded banks 
garden warblers sang in undiminished volume. Dabchicks 
‘ whinnied ’ from the reeds, where the handsome garganey duck 
had a hidden brood ; now a kingfisher would dart by ; or sand- 
pipers, that had nested by the river-side, would flit away, as the 
boat drew near, calling their musical alarm. From every reed- 
bed could be heard the loud, harsh cry of the great reed warbler 
(the reed warbler of our English streams was far less common) ; 
and once I caught the strange, brief, hurried song of Cetti’s 
warbler, another inhabitant of the river undergrowth. The 
song is utterly unlike any other I have ever heard; first two 
shrill, staccato notes (as though the little bird shouted ‘ Cet-ti,’ 
to proclaim his identity), and then a gabbled little burst, and 
a sudden stop. My companion repeatedly drew my attention 
to the song, but so abruptly begun was it and so soon ended, 
that, except for that one hearing, it was over before I was aware. 
Wagtails, strange to say, were not common. Very few either 
of the blue-headed, the Continental form of our yellow wagtail, 
or of the white, which in France takes the place of the pied variety, 
were to be seen. 

On the narrow, weed-grown Charenton, where great trees 
overhung the water, we disturbed, one evening, a night heron. 
A second was seen after my departure and, the cult of stuffed 
birds not being confined to England, it is to be feared that rarities 
such as these (rare even in that part of France) may have some 
difficulty in escaping the perils of la chasse. 

In that hot climate insects were more varied and more plentiful 
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than here. Butterflies literally swarmed, among them the 
exquisite swallow-tail, and others unknown to me. Dragon-flies 
of many kinds were most abundant, especially on the river, where 
one would row through clouds of the pretty blue ‘ demoiselles,’ 
many of them alighting on the boat or sculls. Grasshoppers, 
large and small (one species with black-banded red wings), and 
field crickets made a ceaseless din, while in some vineyards were 
Italian locusts. But the most remarkable insect was the cigale, 
a species of cicada. The notion that the cigale is a grasshopper 
appears to have sprung from the well-known fable. But La 
Fontaine, who perhaps was no entomologist, used the wrong word ; 
the insect of his story is the sauterelle, the common grasshopper. 

The cigale differs from grasshopper and locust both in the 
shape of its body, which is not unlike that of a cockchafer (though 
its wings are transparent), and in its method of stridulating. 
Whereas the grasshopper produces its shrill chirp by the rubbing 
of the wings, the cigale uses an apparatus in the abdomen, which 
opens and shuts with great rapidity. The species most common 
in Charente—la cigale du fréne—‘ sings’ only in bright sunlight. 
At close quarters the sound is positively startling ; like a violent 
storm of hissing, or a sudden escape of steam, lasting for perhaps 
a minute, and ceasing abruptly. 

On a rose bush in my friend’s garden were several stick- 
insects of brilliant green, which were almost indistinguishable 
from the twigs and foliage from which they hung. 

On the other hand, to one’s exceeding comfort, many insects, 
both plentiful and annoying here, were surprisingly scarce. 
Despite the long drought, or as some said because of it, there 
was a marked absence of flies and mosquitoes. One might sit 
for hours by a marshy pool, watching birds, but no troublesome 
insects would swarm round one’s head. 

The humming bird hawk-moth is well known in England, 
but it was in France that I saw it first, and then only in Touraine. 
There every morning as many as a dozen were to be seen feasting 
on the flowers in a garden. Stooping down, one could detect 
a perpetual deep, humming sound, as the insects hovered ; this 
was accentuated each time the long proboscis was withdrawn 
from the petal of a flower, becoming a momentary ‘ boom.’ 
These hawk-moths did not fly direct from flower to flower ; 
each insect, after leaving one blossom, would dart away in a 
rapid semi-circular flight, returning to hover before and probe 
another flower, perhaps only a few inches from the last. A 
learned friend suggests that the amazing pace at which the 
wings move makes it difficult for the insects to establish instan- 
taneous control in a new direction. 

Night brought many sounds, some new and strange. One, 
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like the faint, measured beating of a distant gong or bell, 
was made by a small toad (bombinator igneus) — blackish 
above, and with a brilliant orange-coloured device on its belly— 
which goes by the name of le sonneur igné. Another was the 
harsh croak of the common green frog of the country. Field 
crickets were as musical by night as by day. A field cricket 
concert is said to resemble the sound made by the bells of a 
Spanish mule-team trudging along a road. Night had its own 
bird-cries, too; the ‘ toc-toc-toc’ of the little owl, the tawny 
owl’s cheery hoot, and the ‘ churring ’ of many nightjars, blending 
with the music of locust and field cricket. 

From Charente I went on July 19th to Touraine, some hundred 
miles or so to the north; to a place where ancient chateau and 
ancient village looked down from their twin heights on a fertile 
land, yellow with the wheat, that there, instead of the grape, 
formed the staple crop. 

Birds were still numerous, but less so than further south ; 
though some, as the rook, the wood-pigeon, and the bullfinch, 
made their appearance, and small parties of starlings, little seen 
in Charente, flew at evening towards some distant roosting place. 
The tree-pipit and the white wagtail, hardly noticed before, 
were now not uncommon, while the yellow-hammer was little 
less numerous than the ever-abundant cirl bunting ; and green 
woodpeckers and jays, as befitted a more wooded country, became 
very plentiful. Once more the goldfinch and the stonechat 
were found in great numbers, and the redstart was as common 
as ever. 

It is not often, I take it, that a small bird is seen to attack 
a weasel. But one morning, as I watched a family of nightingales 
wandering through a hedge, a weasel ran across the road, almost 
at my feet. Suddenly from a hedge on the other side a male 
redstart flew into the air and darted twice or thrice at the weasel, 
which promptly disappeared in the undergrowth. Possibly 
the young redstarts were near, and the parent acted in instinctive 
defence of its brood. 

It has never been my good fortune to witness a weasel or 
stoat perform that deadly dance that is said to lure birds to their 
doom. But I have seen a stoat dance after a kill. It had slain 
a thrush, which it dragged to the middle of a woodland drive, 
and then went through a series of most extraordinary antics— 
sometimes almost turning head over heels—as though in triumph. 
On only one occasion do I recollect seeing a weasel surrounded 
by birds, and then they did not seem so much as to notice their 
dangerous neighbour. This was in Shropshire, one November 
day many years ago, when a great concourse of tits was gathered 
in a grove of beech trees, some feeding in the branches and some 
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on the ground. Soon a weasel appeared from the roots of a tree, 
and, after running up and down the trunk, raced to and fro in 
the grass, as though hunting. But there my story lamely ends, 
for the weasel, seeing me, made off. 

In Touraine, though the melodious warbler was sometimes 
to be seen, it was in fewer numbers than a larger bird of precisely 
the same habits, and with similar yellow underparts, which was 
obviously its congener, the icterine warbler—a bird all but 
unknown in Charente at nesting-time. Unfortunately, its song- 
season was over, but I have little doubt that my identification 
was correct, for, two years before, in the north of France, I 
had both seen and heard an undoubted icterine warbler. 

Hoopoes and orioles, so common further to the south, were 
unexpectedly rare; the hoopoe, in fact, being apparently quite 
absent from the district. 

In spite of continued heat and drought, and of the lateness 
of the season, birds of many different species sang as inde- 
fatigably as ever; and many, including cirl bunting, tree-pipit, 
white wagtail, goldfinch, icterine warbler and oriole, were still 
feeding roaming families. One pair at least of tawny owls had 
a late brood, for nightly in the trees outside the chateau a young 
owl made its wheezy, asthmatic appeal for food. 

The quail was not uncommon; by day the clear, liquid, 
triple call was often heard from the standing corn, and occasion- 
ally at night a quail would suddenly sound its ‘ whit-whit-whit ’ 
from the lawn before the house. 

Here I heard for the first time the midnight song of the wood- 
lark. There were several woodlarks in the neighbourhood, and 
every morning the song could be heard, now at one spot, and 
now at another. Probably, nesting duties over, some had already 
begun to shift their quarters, preparatory to the autumn flocking. 
The habit of nocturnal singing seemed to be quite exceptional, 
for it was only one bird, so far as I was able to judge, that was 
addicted to it, but he sang unfailingly, and always from the 
same place. It was delightful to sit in the brilliant moonlight, 
and listen to the sweet and gentle strain, now faint, now louder, 
as the unseen singer soared above the hills. 

In French country places the herding of the live-stock of 
villages and farms is done by women and children. It must 
be a pleasant rest, in fine weather, for a hard-worked peasant- 
wife, when she has driven her few cows or goats to browse by 
the wayside, to sit in a shady place in the cool of the day, with 
nothing to do but to keep an eye on her obedient beasts. 

A mile or so from the chateau was a narrow lane, where the 
trampling of many hoofs had pitted the heavy clay soil with 
crater-like holes, that, baked by the sun to the consistency of 
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brick, made walking a weariness. This lane led past wide fields 
of yellow corn to a great forest. In spite of the villainous going, 
I often went that way, for one morning I put up a stone curlew, 
of all unlikely birds, and spent much time afterwards in a vain 
effort tojfind out whether it had a family. Moreover buzzards 
were always to be seen flying above the forest, and nested there, 
for a peasant’s wife in the village had reared a young bird, taken 
from the nest the year before. It was pitiful to see that splendid 
captive, tethered to a string, and vainly trying to mount into 
the air to join the other winged things that flew in freedom over 
its head. 

In the heat of the day the lane was invariably deserted, but, 
towards sundown, it became a veritable cattle pasture. One 
would turn the corner to be greeted by the baying of a couple 
of fierce-looking dogs of no recognisable breed, and to find one 
or two picturesque, weather-beaten old dames, in starched white 
sun-bonnets, mounting guard at the wayside over a small flock 
of sheep and a few goats; while farther on, at intervals, would 
be more goats. a lanky mule or two, and here and there a cow; 
each separate group watched over by its fair (though generally 
gnarled and elderly) herdswoman, with whom one conversed, 
as glibly as one’s limited knowledge of her language allowed, 
keeping the while a wary eye on the inevitable evil-looking 
mongrel dogs that barked furiously at one’s heels. 

Twice have I seen France since the war, but under what 
different aspects! In the north, havoc and desolation, though 
even there the indomitable peasants were drifting back, to 
rebuild their shattered homesteads and till once more their shell- 
torn fields. In other districts, undefiled by any foe, overflowing 
plenty ; whether in the south-west, where the grapes were fast 
ripening to an abundant vintage, in fertile Touraine, or most of 
all in the great central plain of France that lies north and south 
of Orleans. There league after league without a break the train 
bore one through a vast expanse of land that, far as eye could see, 
was yellow with the wheat of such a crop as has never before 
been reaped ; where an army of tireless workers toiled in the sun 
to gather in the bounteous harvest. An invincible country! 
With such a soil and such a peasantry, ardent and unrelaxing 
in peace as in war, sooner or later her grievous wounds will surely 
heal. 

J. RupGE HARDING. 





WHAT IS AN ENGLISHMAN? 


In these days when England and the English people are becoming 
more and more an enigma to the Western world I have often 
wondered why more people do not turn to Emerson’s English 
Traits for enlightenment. Of all American writers Emerson was 
perhaps the most clear-headed and far-seeing. No one outside 
Great Britain has estimated the character and genius of the 
British people as this greatest of American philosophers has done 
in his essays. He is at once the candid critic and the enthusiastic 
admirer of Englishmen ; and the best corrective I know of for 
the Britisher who is out of conceit with the Old Country is a study 
of Emerson’s English Traits—a dose of the same tonic might with 
great benefit be taken by Emerson’s own countrymen. 

As a result of the Great War the relations between Canada and 
Great Britain have been closer knit. For future good or evil 
Canadians have gained a more intimate knowledge of the English 
people. Thousands of Canadian-born young men, to whom 
England was little more than a tradition, have crossed the seas, 
landed on the fabled shore which their ancestors left long years 
ago, and they have mingled with the strange folk of those islands. 
An interesting book might well be compiled of excerpts from 
letters written by Canadian soldiers to their mothers and sweet- 
hearts at home giving their first, second, and last impressions of 
England and the English people. Their views would, natu- 
rally, vary in some particulars, according to the attitude of the 
writer or his capacity for observation and penetration. At least 
one impression seems to have been universal, that England is a 
beautiful country. Canadian soldiers will agree with Emerson 
in this one point at least, that ‘ England is a garden.’ Emerson 
tells us that Alfieri thought ‘ Italy and England the only countries 
worth living in; the former, because there Nature vindicates her 
rights and triumphs over the evils inflicted by the Government ; 
the latter, because art conquers Nature, and transforms a rude, 
ungenial land into a paradise of comfort and plenty.’ 

The words ‘ comfort and plenty’ might sound rather ironical 
to some Canadian Tommies when they recall certain experiences— 
at Salisbury Plain, for instance. But these words are neverthe- 
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less true when applied to England under normal conditions. The 
comforts and the plenty may not have been very evenly distri- 
buted among the English people in the past, and the visitor to the 
slum areas would get an impression of the utter lack of both of 
these things ; but the luxury and comfort enjoyed by the upper 
classes more than make up for this deficiency. The tables have 
been turned to some exvent in England to-day ; the classes and 
the masses have become somewhat mixed in the vicissitudes of the 
last eight years. 

It is very easy for Canadians to misjudge the class distinctions 
that exist among the English people. The saying that ‘ The 
Englishman dearly loves a lord’ is largely true, and it is a moot 
question as to which gets the greater pleasure out of this survival 
of feudalism—the lord or the lover. 

‘ England,’ says Emerson, ‘ is anchored at the side of Europe, 
and right in the heart of the modern world. The sea, which, 
according to Virgil’s famous line, divided the poor Britons utterly 
from the world, proved to be the ring of marriage with all nations.’ 
What truer picture or finer tribute to England and the English was 
ever penned than this by a great American? That portion of the 
planet which Virgil regarded as ‘ the world ’ was a mere fragment. 
The Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans were unknown to the Roman 
poet. The Empire of Rome was almost as circumscribed and land- 
locked as that of Germany. Rome was primarily a military 
power—she lacked the universal vision that Britain has gained by 
her sea-going experiences. Columbus may have been the first man 
to discover America, but it was the British who made it worth 
discovering ; and Emerson merely made a statement of fact when 
he said: ‘ The American is only the continuation of the English 
genius into new conditions, more or less propitious.’ 

With that rather cold and stately humour of his, Emerson 
says in one place that ‘ race in the negro is of appalling importance.’ 
A negro is a negro, of whatever shade, and no amount of admix- 
ture seems to be able to obliterate the strain permanently. But 
the Englishman is the most composite of all the human species. 
Emerson seems to doubt whether there is an English race at all. 
He says: 

The English composite character betrays its mixed origin. Everything 
English is a fusion of distant and antagonistic elements. The language 
is mixed; the names of men are of different nations. ... A people 
scattered by their wars and affairs over the face of the whole earth, and 
homesick to a man. . . . A country of extremes—nothing can be praised 
in it without damning exceptions, and nothing denounced without salvos 
of cordial praise. 

He goes on to say that the people of England are not of one 
stem, but are collectively a better race than any from which they 
were derived. 
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Defoe said in his wrath, 

‘The Englishman was the mud of all races.’ I incline to the belief 
that, as water, lime and sand make mortar, so certain temperaments 
marry well, and by well-managed contrarieties, develop as drastic a 
character as the English. . . . The English derive their pedigree from 
such a range of nationalities, that there needs sea-room and land-room 
to unfold the varieties of talent and character. . . . The Scandinavians 
in her race still hear in every age the murmurs of their mother, the 
ocean; the Briton in the blood hugs the homestead still. 

Emerson held that the British race was a mixture of Celts 
and Germans. There can be no doubt that the inhabitants 
of the British Isles have a strong German strain in them. 
The hyphenated designation ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ is surely sufficient 
acknowledgment of this. Speaking of the Norman invasion of 
England, Emerson calls them ‘ greedy and ferocious dragoons 
who took everything they could carry, they burned, harried, 
violated, tortured, and killed, until everything English was 
brought to the verge of ruin.’ If this be true, it is a wonder that 
respectable English people are fond of boasting that their ancestors 
‘came over with the Conqueror.’ 

The Normans, however, were not Germans as we speak of 
them to-day ; they were originally Norwegians who settled in 
what is now known as Normandy. The Saxon is really nearer to 
the German, and yet we are proud of our Anglo-Saxon origin. 
The Angles were also a German tribe from Schleswig who invaded 
Britain in the fifth century and gave their name to England. 
These are well-known facts of history ; but it must not be forgotten 
that there were British people before the Germans or the Scandi- 
navians came, and it is to the credit of the original inhabitants 
of the British Isles that they succeeded in civilising their bar- 
barian conquerors. 

All Germans are better for being Anglicised. It would seem 
as if the German language had something to do with the brutality 
of the Teutons, for they become quite decent citizens when 
they learn English and forget that guttural lingo which emanated 
from the wilds of Prussia. It is a notable fact that the Germans 
who invaded Italy in the year 568 gradually became Italianised 
and established the industrious country known as Lombardy. 
The same humanising process has operated in America, and the 
Germans are among the best citizens of the United States and 
Canada. I am not now making any special plea for the Germans. 
I am merely trying to show that, while there is a strong strain 
of German blood in the British people, the strain has not pre- 
dominated, but has been transformed by the Celtic strain, which 
is the basic and controlling quality of the British race which 
established an Empire that encircles the globe. 

Is there an English type ? This is a question that has often 
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been asked but never answered satisfactorily. Physically it 
must be admitted that there is no English type, for there are all 
shades of complexions and colours of hair and eyes, all sizes and 
builds of body, among the English people. Yet it can be said that 
there is an undefinable but unmistakable something stamped 
upon the forms and faces of every kind of Englishman. The 
Scot, the Irish, and the Welshman may object to being classed 
with the Englishman, but, whether he likes it or not, he will have 
to get back to his Highland haunts or to his pig-keeping if he 
desires to shake off his English characteristics. It is, after all, 
English culture that makes the Scotsman, the Irishman, and the 
Welshman the effective men they are in the modern civilised 


world. 
Referring to his visit to England, Emerson says in one place : 


I found plenty of well-marked English types, the ruddy complexion, 
fair and plump, robust men, with faces cut like a die, and a strong island 
speech and accent ; a Norman type, with the complacency that belongs 
to that constitution ; others, who might be Americans, for anything that 
appeared in their complexion or form: and their speech was much less 
marked, and their thought much less bound. We call them Saxons. 
Then the Roman has implanted his dark complexion in the trinity or 
quaternity of bloods. 


This reference to the Roman and his dark-complexioned 
progeny throws an interesting side-light upon the physical make-up 


of some Englishmen. When I first came at close range with the 
Italian immigrants of Canada I was struck with the strong 
resemblance in features and complexion with some of my own 
friends and acquaintances in England. I know a family in 
Manchester who are almost all of the Italian type, yet they are 
English as far back as it is possible to penetrate into their ancestry. 
It may be that they are the descendants of some Roman governor 
or his retinue who resided in Britain in the days when it was a 
Roman colony. 
In another description of the English, Emerson says : 


On the English face are combined decision and nerve, with the fair 
complexion, blue eyes and open, florid aspect. Hence the love of truth, 
hence the sensibility, the fine perception and poetic construction. The 
fair Saxon man, with open front,and honest meaning, domestic, affectionate, 
is not the wood out of which the cannibal, or the inquisitor, or assassin 
is made. But he is moulded for law, lawful trade, civility, marriage, 
the nurture of children, for colleges, churches, charities, and colonies. 


Here is another true touch, which is worthy of note in these 
days : 

They [the English] are rather manly than warlike. When the war is 
over, the mask falls from the affectionate and domestic tastes, which 
make them women in kindness. . . . The two sexes are co-present in 
the English mind. I apply to Britannia, queen of seas and colonies, the 
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words in which her latest novelist portrays his heroine: ‘ She is as mild as 
she is game, and as game as she is mild.’ . . . Nelson dying at Trafalgar, 
sends his love to Collingwood, and, like an innocent schoolboy that goes 
to bed, says: ‘ Kiss me, Hardy,’ and turns to sleep. 


Well may Emerson ask: ‘ Why England is England; what 
are the elements of power which the English hold over other 
nations?’ He goes on to say: ‘ If there be one test of national 
genius universally accepted, it is success; and if there is one 
successful country in the universe for the last millennium, that 


country is England.’ 

How many times has the following estimate of Englishmen 
been proven in the late war; and these are not the words of a 
Britisher, but of an American : 


They have extreme difficulty to run away, and will die game... . 
They are good at storming redoubts, at boarding frigates, at dying in the 
last ditch, or any desperate service that has daylight and honour in it ; 
but not, I think, at enduring the rack, or any passive obedience, like 
jumping off a castle roof at the word of a Czar. 


I will conclude by quoting another passage from this great 
American, and trust it will send the reader to the source of the 
quotation : 

The stability of England is the security of the modern world. If the 
English race were as mutable as the French, what reliance? But the 
English stand for liberty. The conservative, money-loving, lord-loving 
English are yet liberty-loving ; and so freedom is safe: for they have more 
personal force than other people. 

J. Lewis MILLIGAN. 
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NURSING AS A PROFESSION 


Wuat forms a profession as distinguished from an occupation it 
is difficult tosay. In any case it involves two things, one of which 
is the skill and knowledge which is acquired not alone by mere 
mechanical skill but also by the exercise of the intellectual facul- 
ties. The other is an equal requisite for any pursuit that is more 
than ancillary, and that is self-government. The nurse has only 
within the last year or two had any claim to the last qualification, 
and, indeed, she is only now beginning to realise the effect of 
the Nurses’ Registration Act of 1919. At last she is‘ coming to 
claim her recognition as an important factor in the great work 
of maintaining the health of the nation, and as a partner in this 
work—if a junior one—with the medical man, rather than simply 
an instrument in his hands. 

After all, in ancient days the nurse had an important posi- 
tion, so far as we can judge. We read about the daughters of 
Esculapius being concerned in nursing as well as of his surgeon 
sons, and from him came these temples which were health build- 
ings, buildings which possibly represented an ideal sort of hospital. 
It was at a famous school at Cos that occurred the birth of 
Hippocrates, whose oath of secrecy has given the standard to 
the curative professions down to this day. Christianity brought 
with it another sort of ideal, one more ascetic and self-conscious. 
The idea of self-abnegation and responsibility for the poor and 
suffering brought about the establishment of communities for 
their assistance. The ideal was a fine one; it has endured more 
or less throughout the centuries, and indeed to a certain extent 
has lasted to the present day, though with what would appear 
to have been an interregnum of a lengthy kind. For after the 
Reformation swept away the monasteries secular care for the 
sick, indeed, developed, but with a difference. The various 
Orders of Sisters who did so much good work passed away, and 
the riches which belonged to the orders also passed away or were 
used for other purposes. Hence the attendants on the sick were 
drawn from the ignorant classes, and the new civil hospitals were 
dull and cheerless places, where the nurses were given the most 
menial duties to perform very unlike the medieval monasteries 
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This type of nurse survived in the ‘ Sairey Gamp’ of Dickens, 
and has been immortalised in many works of fiction. Drinking 
was, of course, common amongst such women ; the present writer 
has been told gruesome tales by doctors of how they had in the 
hospitals to step over the prostrate forms of the tenders of the 
sick, and the young mother was always warned against employing 
a paid nurse unless in cases of dire necessity, and of keeping the 
stimulants carefully under lock and key if that necessity arose. 
As late as 1829 the London Hospital decreed that medicine was 
only to be administered by nurses who could read and write ! 
As has so often been the case in regard to social reform in this 
country, it was the idealists, and especially the idealists within 
the Church, who led the van of reform. The Sisters of Charity 
founded by St. Vincent de Paul were taught to nurse on better 
and more modern lines, and they accompanied the French forces 
in the Crimean War and did good work there. 

In the eighteenth century men like John Howard, of prison 
fame, brought before the public the great need of reform ; and the 
Society of Friends was always in the forefront in pioneer work 
of this kind. Elizabeth Fry, a Friend, was one of the inspirers 
of this new movement, which began at Kaiserwerth, in Germany. 
‘ Kaiserwerth ’ was set on foot by Pastor Theodor Fliedner and 
his wife. They opened a little hospital in 1836 which was served 
by deaconesses, and the Kaiserwerth ‘ Motherhouse’ formed a 
starting ground for the modern training school for probationers, 
possessing as it did that religious atmosphere which governed 
the nursing profession for a long time to come. It became a 
preparatory school for probationers in 1865, and the school was 
graded in much the same way as are our training schools of the 
present day. The work was voluntary and most arduous, but 
the professional idea was beginning to take shape in the nursing 
vocation, and this indicated a real step forward. In England 
the same advance was being made in a somewhat similar way. 
Protestant sisterhoods were formed in connection with the Church 
of England, though largely influenced by the teaching of Elizabeth 
Fry. Certain of these sisters were trained at Guy’s Hospital, 
and were known as ‘ Nursing Sisters.’ The Park Village Com- 
munity was initiated by Pusey in 1845, and there were also Sisters 
of Mercy who worked more especially in connection with 
epidemics ; King’s College Hospital was for long nursed from 
St. John’s House, which was founded in 1848. 

Thus a clear line of development may be traced through the 
religious idealism which was beginning to affect the community 
through both sections of the Church (but much influenced by the 
Oxford Movement) to what was to become a national conception 
of public duty. That is to say, we find, in regard to the tending 
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of the sick, a process similar to that which took place in reference 
to the education of the child. The Church laid the foundation 
for a superstructure of a wider sort. She might at the time have 
felt that the fruits of her labour were torn from her, though, in 
truth, a harvest was reaped far larger than. she could have fore- 
seen. But the change in nursing came largely through the 
influence of one young Englishwoman—perhaps the most notable 
of her century. Florence Nightingale was born in 1820 of good 
family, and was both highly educated and beautiful. From girl- 
hood she desired to work in a hospital, but it was not until the 
year 1851 that she succeeded in going to Kaiserwerth, and there 
and elsewhere she learned much about the nursing systems of the 
home and Continental hospitals. After a visit to the Sisters of 
Charity in Paris she took charge of a private nursing home in 
London, and she also nursed at the Middlesex Hospital during an 
epidemic of cholera. She had, however, ambitions which extended 
far beyond the modest standards of the day. Her great oppor- 
tunity came with the outbreak of the Crimean War in 1854. 
Sidney Herbert, the Secretary at War, was her intimate friend, 
and he knew Miss Nightingale sufficiently to realise the help she 
might afford when distressing accounts came of the neglected 
state of the sick and wounded British soldiers. In those days 
there were no women nurses with the Army, and it was considered 
a very critical and dubious step when Florence Nightingale started 
for the seat of war with a staff of forty nurses collected from 
sisterhoods and hospitals, and taken from all classes of the com- 
munity. The Barrack Hospital at Scutari was insanitary and 
infested with vermin, besides being deficient in every hospital 
necessary, while cholera and typhus were rife. Miss Nightingale 
boldly assumed the responsibility of reorganising it, showing her- 
self thereby to be an administrator of the first order, and she did 
the same for all the hospitals throughout the Crimea. Not only 
did she by her work construct a nursing service for the British 
Army which has ever since been a model to other countries, but 
she overthrew methods that had been regarded as unassailable, 
and, while fearlessly denouncing what was bad, brought forward 
constructive recommendations in their place. But, after all, her 
Crimean experiences were simply an episode in her life of useful- 
ness. She was able to get a real grasp of military organisation on 
the medical and sanitary side, and she used her knowledge to 
the full in improving the medical administration of the Army. 
Enormously important as this work was, her main desire, however, 
was to raise the status of nursing from being a menial occupation 
to that of a trained calling, and this was the work to which she 
devoted herself on her return from the East. The British nation 
provided her with a large sum of money in gratitude for her work 
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for the Army, and with this she established a famous training 
school for nurses at St. Thomas’ Hospital. The modern nursing 
movement has developed from that time onward by leaps and 
bounds, for a new and educated type of woman took up the work, 
and nurses trained at St. Thomas’ Nightingale School carried into 
the country the new method of training and organisation. One 
of the principal points in that organisation was that the hospital 
matron should have complete authority in regard to her own 
sphere in the training and management of the nurses and not be 
under the direction of the male hospital staff. This is usually 
termed the English system. It was likewise now recognised that 
the art of nursing required long and arduous preparation, and 
while the religious spirit was preserved, it was regarded as being 
but exemplified by the practical work that was its result. Florence 
Nightingale was also keenly sensible of the close relationship 
which existed between nurses and public health, and helped in 
the inception of the district nursing movement which has been of 
such inestimable value to our country. 

The chief hospitals of Great Britain soon set up Nurses’ Train- 
ing Schools and drew up curricula for their probationers, and some 
started preliminary courses of training before their regular in- 
struction in the wards began. Wardmaids now did the rough work 
of scrubbing, etc. Nurses’ homes were provided apart from the 
wards, the meals were better regulated and recreation rooms pro- 
vided. The working hours of nurses, which were extraordinarily 
long, were gradually curtailed, and the pay, which was extremely 
low, gradually increased. The nursing movement passed from 
being an unorganised into an organised profession, and it became 
divided into sections, such as those for private duty, hospital ser- 
vice, district, municipal and school work. Hospital work is now 
itself divided into many sections, and in large training schools 
not only are there nurses performing administrative work alone, 
specialists in electric and other technical work, nurse instructors 
or tutors, etc., but post-graduate teaching is also largely deve- 
loped. There were years of struggle over the question of State 
registration, until in tgtg a Nurses’ Registration Act became law. 
Before that, in 1916, a College of Nursing was established with the 
object of forming a centre of all nursing activities and directing 
nursing education. Thus at last the profession appears to have 
gained that self-government for which it has craved for so many 
years. There is under the Act a General Nursing Council for 
England and Wales and another for Scotland, the majority of 
whose members must be nurses. 

It is clear that the nursing profession has obtained a new 
status, and even since that status has been secured it has done a 
good deal to improve its own position, although much still remains 
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before it to be done. Not only are material questions of hours 
and pay to be considered—the standard of education for entrants 
to the profession has to be determined, as well as the relationship 
with the universities and schools of social science. Already steps 
have been taken to bring such a relationship into being here as in 
America, and it is more than probable that, as our public health 
organisation develops, work in the hospital will be done by those 
who are not going actually to nurse the sick as a profession, while 
nurses will be able to breathe the fresher atmosphere that outside 
association brings. The reason that nurses in these days have to 
be carefully educated, and not merely regarded as heaven-born 
beings, is evident to those who realise the immensely important 
nature of their work in dealing with disease. Treatment is more 
and more becoming dependent on the minutest and most constant 
observation of symptoms. The medical man must rely on the 
reports he receives, and the nurse must know which symptoms are 
important. Diet, again, is playing an increasing part in medical 
treatment, and a knowledge of the constituents of food is of great 
value. Accuracy in measurement is essential, and that requires 
both care and technical skill. The surgical nurse has besides to 
have an immensity of knowledge in regard to instruments and 
their preparation, the avoidance of sepsis, and generally how to 
help the surgeon best. 

Such is the high calling of the modern nurse. It is for her to 
realise her responsibilities and live up to them. She has organised 
clubs and meetings throughout the country often in connection 
with the College of Nursing, which through the benefaction of 
a generous donor has secured a home in one of the best posi- 
tions in London. She has her technical library, which distributes 
books throughout the branches ; she discusses every topic that 
touches her profession, even if it be remotely. But, in view of 
what is before her, she is just on the fringe of what she aims at. 
She has got to regulate her standard of training, to see that she 
does not go out from her training school unequipped for the work 
she professes to do. This will mean that the various types of 
hospitals may unite in the work of training so that nurses may 
get special instruction in fevers, in chronic cases (e.g. through poor 
law hospitals), in nursing children, etc., in mental work, and have 
a record of their special work while taking their complete certifi- 
cate. Some smaller hospitals may be grouped with larger ones, 
but the main theoretic instruction will, of course, be given in the 
training school. The tutorial system is making a great change in 
the method of instruction and saving much time and temper for the 
sisters in the wards. Whac standard of education will be required 
of entrants? That will have to be determined for all training 
schools, as it is for other ‘ central institutions.’ A good standard 
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of education is necessary for this profession, as in others ; without 
it it would be impossible to profit by the lectures. If some of 
these lectures are given in institutions of university standing or 
technical colleges, this will be all to the good, because it will 
bring the student of what from its engrossing nature tends to be 
a profession with a restricted outlook into a wider sphere, and into 
free intercourse with students of a different kind. Travelling 
scholarships such as are beginning to be instituted, and the inter- 
change of students of different countries, will also help to obviate 
the drawbacks which must result from a large body of women 
living and working together day and night with perhaps only 
three weeks’ vacation. How can they fail to ‘talk shop,’ and 
how can they continue to take a living interest in what goes on 
in the world outside? An effort is usually made to have the 
nurses’ home a separate building from the hospital, and times 
have changed since the sister in charge was put to sleep in a little 
loft overlooking the ward, having a window opening on it which 
gave her nearly all the ventilation she had. And now the experi- 
ment of ‘living out’ is being tried—some say with complete 
success. 

No mention has been made of the remarkable work done by the 
trained nurses in the Great War, for this is so present to us all that 
it hardly requires to be recalled. It was not long after the 
Crimean War that women were employed as nurses at Chatham and 
then at Netley. But it was only in 1866 that provision was made 
in a Royal Warrant for the appointment of female nurses to any 
military general hospital. It was in 188r that an ‘ Army Nursing 
Service ’ was inaugurated, and the code of regulations was pub- 
lished some years later. In 1883 it was decided that a staff of 
female nurses should be appointed in every military hospital of 
100 beds or more. In 1902, asa result of the work of Mr. St. John 
Brodrick’s Committee during the South African War, Queen 
Alexandra’s Imperial Military Nursing Service was instituted 
with a matron-in-chief at its head. This is the service that did 
such splendid work from 1914 onwards in all parts of the area of 
war, assisted by its Reserve Service. But when the Territorial 
Army was set on foot (1907-08) a further force of potential Army 
nurses was required, and a Territorial Force Nursing Service was 
established to meet the needs of the new Army. This scheme 
provided for nearly 3000 nurses who were carrying out their civil 
duties but ready to answer the call of their respective embryo 
hospitals on their being mobilised. Not only did they do so within 
ten days of the outbreak of war, but the force had to be increased 
to upwards of 8000, a fourth of whom served abroad. This large 
force has now for the most part returned to its civilian duties, 
though it wil] still be available in time of need. This gives an idea 
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of what the military nursing service has done for our country. 
Of the excellence of its work it is unnecessary to speak while the 
present generation lives to bear witness to it. 

In whatever way it is brought about, the nurse must learn to 
take her place in the world as an educated citizen. If an Army 
sister, she has here definite work before her of a very important 
kind. If a civilian, she may be doing private work, she may be 
doing educational work, or she may be under the Department of 
Public Health ; but she is constantly placed in a position of great 
responsibility, and is looked to to do much besides the mere assist- 
ing of the doctor in illness, and the better equipped she is for this 
work the better for her patients and neighbours. Half a century 
ago even rich people could hardly procure an efficient trained nurse, 
while now nearly every district is provided with one for any who 
require her help. The consequence is that the district nurse has 
the power of influencing the community in which she dwells very 
materially, and if she is an intelligent as well as a capable woman 
that influence is most valuable. The work of those who are in 
daily contact with the mothers in child welfare centres has equal 
influence in another way. Hence it is that the new profession that 
has been growing up amongst us year by year, almost without our 
realising it, is proving itself to be a potent factor in our civilisa- 
tion, and one that we must seriously take into account. 


ELIZABETH SANDERSON HALDANE. 





THE PROBLEM OF REPARATIONS 


On that wonderful November morning in 1918 when the world 
was set free from the scourge of war, few men or women 
dreamed that the hardest problem of the ensuing four years 
would relate to the reparations payable by the enemy, and to 
the debts which had accrued between the allied powers. In actual 
fact, this has been the case. No questions have exercised more 
constantly the energies of experts and the patience of politicians, 
British statesmanship has sought unceasingly to satisfy the just 
claims of the Allies without destroying the essential foundations 
of European credit and commerce ; to reconcile the political and 
military necessities of France with the economic needs of Europe ; 
to harmonise the natural and fitting attitude of a creditor towards 
debtors who have fought nobly by his side, with the position into 
which he himself has been forced by the fatal obstinacy of his 
own creditors. 

Until the Armistice, finance had never been a common theme 
of war-time discussion and speculation. The spirit which nerved 
Britain throughout the struggle was pure from any taint of 
sordidness. Her people had embarked upon it without any idea 
of gain, and fought to its end without any regard to profit or 
reward. No war in her history has ever been less coloured by 
dreams of spoliation. Profiteers were not envied by the masses, 
and families became proud of poverty. We borrowed lavishly 
from America, only to lend far more lavishly to poorer nations 
equally absorbed in maintaining the common cause. 

Nevertheless, the modern world could not possibly have sus- 
tained over four years of warfare on a colossal scale without 
becoming involved in an inevitable sequel of money difficulties. 
In the course of the general election in December 1918, Mr. Lloyd 
George stated that Germany would have to pay for the War ‘ up 
to the limit of her capacity.’ On the following day, Mr. Asquith 
said, ‘I am in agreement with what the Prime Minister said 
yesterday.’ Mr. Henderson for the Labour party was not slow 
to follow with an equally emphatic expression of opinion. These 
dicta appear to have been regretted since by two of the speakers 
concerned and by many of their followers. It may be that, when 
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emphasised by reiteration and bombast, the dicta tended to 
vulgarise the fine temper in which the country had won its way 
to victory, and thereby helped other men to lower the tone of 
public opinion. In themselves, however, they are unexception- 
able. Much fustian has been talked as to their alleged immorality, 
but there is nothing in the least immoral in wishing to place the 
burden of repair and restoration upon the destroyers. France 
with her 1,364,000 dead, her 140,000 cripples, her devastated 
provinces, which had contained 95 per cent. of her wool manu- 
facture, 60 per cent. of her cotton industry, and 55 per cent. of 
her coal, had every right to recall to men’s minds the indemnity 
forced from her in 1871. Moreover, the exaction of reparations 
must operate by its example as a perpetual deterrent from war, 
and also as one method of disabling Germany for many years to 
come from trying to revenge the defeat of her arms. The ulti- 
mate refusal of the United States to engage with Britain in a 
pact for the defence of France made the military disablement of 
the Central Powers more than ever essential. The statue at 
Bayeux which commemorates its sons who perished in 1870-1, 
represents a boy taking up a musket from a falling soldier. We 
do not want our children to take up a task which we in our folly 
left unfinished. 

On these grounds, Britain need not feel in the least ashamed of 
article 231 of the treaty of Versailles, which imposes on Germany 
the responsibility ‘ for causing all the loss and damage to which 
the Allied and Associated Governments and their nationals have 
been subjected, as a consequence of the war imposed upon them 
by the aggression of Germany and her allies.’ Indeed, the 
only clause in the Annex that particularises such loss and damage, 
which has been much criticised is the one which includes pensions 
to naval and military victims of war and to their dependents. 
Far more objection ought, in fact, to have been taken to article 
297. It charges all the property rights and interests in the 
United Kingdom which happened to belong to individual enemy 
nationals on the day when the Treaty was brought into force 
with the payment of our Government’s claims against their 
respective States. The effect of the Treaty of Peace Order has 
been substantially to deprive these particular persons of their 
whole property, subject only to the power vested in Lord Justice 
Younger’s committee to allow as an act of grace a small measure 
of relief in very necessitous cases. This article is partial, inasmuch 
as it inflicts grave hardship on a handful of persons determined 
by blind chance; unfair, as a large proportion of such persons 
are English-born wives or widows of Germans; entirely capri- 
cious, as the language of the Order has been held to exclude 
considerable classes of beneficiaries under settlements from its 
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operation, while binding others who may be equally or more Ger- 
man, without regard in any event to the real sentiments and 
history of those affected. No doubt, the issues raised by article 
297 are relatively unimportant and do not affect the main contro- 
versy as to reparations, but their comparative insignificance 
ought to make it all the easier to remove what is, to the knowledge 
of all lawyers conversant with the results of article 297, a constant 
source of injustice and personal misery. 

The tale of the financial problems raised by the Treaty of 
Versailles is a crowded and depressing record of abortive con- 
ferences. In 1920, the total sum due by way of reparation was 
fixed at 6,600,000,000/., exclusive of the cost of the Armies of 
Occupation, but this triumph of arithmetic fails to stir even the ~ 
most ardent onlooker to enthusiasm for the figure arrived at 
has not been, and is never likely to be, paid. Nor does it excite 
jubilation to remember that 22 per cent. of this amount was 
allotted to the United Kingdom by an inter-allied agreement 
signed at Spa on the 16th July, 1920, for down to the present 
time our actual receipts from Germany (56,000,000/.) have not 
exceeded the cost of maintaining our troops on the Rhine and in 
Silesia. It is just worth noticing that according to Sir Robert 
Horne, 6 millions have been obtained under the German Repara- 
tions (Recovery) Act. During 1921, Germany discharged her 
obligation to pay a fixed annuity of 100,000,000/. and a 26 per 
cent. tax on exports, but owing partly to her neglect to raise 
enough revenue by taxation to meet her current expenditure, and 
partly to the unparalleled fall of the mark, the task ceased to be 
within her power. A modified arrangement was made at Cannes 
on the 21st March, 1922, whereby 36,000,000/. were to be paid in 
cash and 72,500,000/. in kind during the present year, but in June 
it was found that fulfilment was impracticable, and no alternative 
scheme has yet been agreed upon, in spite of bankers’ committees, 
experts’ conferences, and endless diplomatic haggling. None of 
the Allies is disposed to accept the German plan of a mora- 
torium to the 31st December, 1924. 

Everybody will recognise the obstacles in the way of a solu- 
tion. Germany has been impoverished by the war, by its loss 
of territory and population under the Treaty of Versailles, and 
by the transfer to France of the coal mines situated in the Saar 
basin. It is also obvious that payment by means of goods 
manufactured under the peculiar conditions prevailing in Germany 
to-day can only injure industry and undermine prosperity in the 
country which is to receive them. Our own commercial depres- 
sion has made us realise that the inability of Central Europe to 
buy British goods is a disaster to our export trade, and that its 
inability to buy raw materials from our own markets in Africa 
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and Asia gravely diminishes their capacity to buy from us. 
Nevertheless, it is unthinkable that Germany should do nothing 
to repair the ruin she has wrought. 

The average Englishman feels that the time has arrived to 
settle the whole question once for all. The present uncertainty 
is detrimental to the business of Europe and is proving even 
more detrimental to the comity of nations. For the last year or 
two the Press of England and of France have vied with each 
other in comparisons between the relative sacrifices of the two 
countries in the war; between their respective burdens of debt 
and of taxation. This type of dialectic fosters animosity, and is 
fatal to the cause of civilisation. People have also begun to 
realise that the question of reparations is not unconnected with 
that of the inter-allied debts. They see that the settlement to 
be aimed at is one which will cover all the outstanding financial 
stumbling blocks that have for so long baffled the ingenuity 
of European statesmen and frustrated the devices of economic 
experts. 

At the time of writing the prospects of reaching a concurrent 
settlement as to German reparations is not hopeful, because 
M. Poincaré’s proposals for the controi by the Allies of German 
customs, coal mines, forests, and dye factories, combined with a 
levy on foreign payments for German exports and the direction 
of the Reichsbank, did not commend themselves to the British 
representatives. They had indeed the merits of clearness and 
certainty, but, on the other hand, their productiveness is doubt- 
ful, and their probable effects on politics in Germany and on 
trade revival on the Continent are regarded by our Government 
as dangerous. 

No one outside the well-informed circle, where these high 
questions are now being fought out, will venture to criticise dog- 
matically either the French proposal or the reasons for which the 
majority of the Allies consider them to be misconceived. We do 
not wish to see reparations evaded, but neither can we wish to see 
Germany bankrupt and in social disorder. Fortunately, from the 
welter of discordant causes which have been sapping the sense of 
brotherhood among the Allied Powers, it is possible to see a few 
salient points emerging. Upon these most moderate men can 
agree, and upon these all the wisdom and goodwill of our several 
leaders ought now to be concentrated. 

First, let the German indemnity be fixed once for all at 
a definite sum payable at specific dates. The sum must be 
reasonably within the country’s competence to pay. Punctuality 
in payment could be rewarded by small remissions. When 
instalments are due, they should be paid. 

Secondly, it is desirable to fund our debts to America with- 
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out delay, and to provide for their repayment. Any money 
required can be borrowed to-day at a low rate of interest. Pay- 
ment can be made without an acute sense of grievance, for we 
know well enough that remission would involve political disaster 
to any American party which agreed to it. In a land where 
pensions and places have always been the sport of politicians, a 
Government cannot dare to be magnanimous. 

Thirdly, we can make it clear to our Allies that if they will 
only meet us fairly on other issues we do not mean to hold out 
for the repayment of our loans to them. We know that the 
money lent was expended in furthering the hope of the world. 
In a land where public men can do the right thing without 
trembling for their future, a Government can afford to be 
generous. 

Fourthly, let us not be misled either by passing disagreements 
on non-essential points or by vague traditional prejudices against 
‘ entangling alliances ’ to doubt the wisdom of an understanding 
with France, Italy and Belgium. The French think that we fail 
to appreciate the magnitude of the German danger, and that we 
are far too willing to condone the utter failure of the German 
Government to make good its promises of reparation. They 
mistrust ‘le diable aux yeux bleus.’ On our side, we have con- 
demned the Angora agreement and deplored the apathy shown 
by France towards the needs of European credit. Though little 
is said on the subject, British opinion does not approve of the 
presence of black troops in German towns. It is an unholy thing. 
High above these differences in judgment, however, towers the 
over-riding necessity for co-operation. 

Britain has two things in common with these Allies—the past 
and the future. Together they passed through years of torture 
and anxiety to victory over the powers of darkness. Together 
they will have to face the dangers which hover over the eastern 
frontier of France—German militarism and Russian communism, 
either singly or in unison. There can be no permanent security 
against these dangers. The reactionary elements in German 
society and the Bolsheviks in Russia will never consider themselves 
bound by the League of Nations. The present ascendancy of 
Western Europe in arms, wealth, civilisation and resources 
affords no lasting safeguard to any isolated State against attacks 
on the part of the far more numerous peoples beyond the Rhine. 
Most Germans may well be honest folk sick of war, but the horror 
of one generation may become the glory and desire of the next. 
The Russians of to-day are no doubt powerless to fight a civilised 
and well organised State, but famine and fanaticism are common 
incentives to mad adventure. The preventives against war which 
we cherish in England—trade, travel, social intercourse, and 
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League of Nations propaganda—cannot cut deeply into the minds 
of communities who live amid the débris of recent invasions and 
the remembrance of ancient feuds. a 

All the more essential is it to attach no more than their proper 
proportion to the purely money questions which have so per- 
plexed our generation, and to preserve among the western powers 
what is infinitely more vital—the recognition of common interests 
and the sense of common ideals. 

GERALD B. Hurst. 





WASHINGTON AND AFTER 


An AUSTRALIAN VIEW 


THE position of the small State in the modern world is somewhat 
unstable. The achievements of science have unfortunately 
received their most complete expression in the fabrication of 
instruments of destruction. Sufficient material can be packed in 
a small phial to lay waste a city. On the other hand, improve- 
ments in communication have brought us closer together. The 
world is one vast auditorium. A word spoken in England moves 
thousands in Australia. World movements acquire rapid momen- 
tum. All these phases of modern activity tend to the concentra- 
tion of power in huge aggregations. The small State loses any 
advantage that it may have gained from the isolation of its 
geographical situation. Even Australia, the remotest of the land 
masses in the globe, has been brought well within the orbit 
of world politics. And thus Australia waited with peculiar 
anxiety upon the deliberations and the decisions of the Wash- 
ington Conference, through which her safety to such a considerable 
extent must depend. It may be noted that in conferences between 
nations the small State has an influence greater than her mere 
strength would secure her, and that this is a compensating factor 
in her favour. The interest of Australia in Pacific problems, and 
in a settlement of the equilibrium of forces there, will be seen as 
soon as we consider her strategic position. Australia is so isolated 
that if she were well held she would be impregnable. But it is 
simply impossible for a holding party of 54 million souls to defend 
three million square miles of territory. About half of these 
numbers are concentrated in the south-eastern corner of the con- 
tinent, at the very low rate of about ten to the square mile. The 
remaining half is scattered in a thin covering over the rest of the 
land. The difficulties of mobilisation and concentration are such 
that it would be impossible to prevent the landing of a sufficient 
expedition on any part of the coastline except that between 
Adelaide and Brisbane. When once an expedition had landed it 
could establish itself on a permanent basis, and it would be impos- 
sible to dislodge it. Australia’s favourable isolation would then 
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be destroyed, and there would be an adjustment of equilibrium of 
the forces on the continent itself, which might go on until the 
British race held but a very small proportion of it. Australia is 
really indefensible if a sufficient force is discharged against her. 
Of course, under modern conditions, such a force would have to 
secure liberty of action from the naval point of view. Apart from 
her connection with the British Empire, which I shall consider 
later, Australia has little or no fleet, and so a powerful aggressor 
would have complete freedom. The isolation of Australia has 
this effect, that her present integrity is not the interest of any 
other race. Every European country, however small, plays a 
part in the European equilibrium. It is the interest of every, 
or nearly every, other nation that her integrity should be pre- 
served. But if Australia changed hands none of the great races 
of the world would be affected in the slightest degree ; while 
if a crowded Asiatic race secured it as an area for colonisation, 
countries like America, which fear Asiatic expansion, would, or 
should, be relieved. 

It cannot be said that the policy actually pursued by Australia 
shows any recognition of this peculiar strategic situation. We 
have never been influenced by a sense of danger or need for 
caution in any policy we have thought fit to adopt, and in our 
‘ White Australia ’ policy we have formulated a challenge to those 
over-crowded Eastern countries who are nearest us, and one of 
whom, Japan, is the most powerful State, whose orbit is 
embraced entirely by the Pacific. The arguments by which the 
‘White Australia’ policy is supported are cogent. The evils 
which attend the mixture of races in one area are illustrated in 
every part of the world to-day. Wise statesmen would not 
permit the settlement of new areas of the earth’s surface to be 
complicated by problems of this kind. Western Europe is more 
crowded than Asia, and Australia affords an area where the 
European races can find a new home. For a small defenceless 
State, as Australia is at present, it must indeed seem a fool- 
hardy policy. And yet the existence of Australia as a white 
Anglo-Saxon community depends upon the maintenance of this 
policy. The population of Australia is at present so small that an 
open door to the races of the East would result in the Anglo-Saxon 
element being swamped. 

The only phase in the situation which makes the ‘ White 
Australia ’ ideal at all possible is the connection of Australia with 
Great Britain. It is the might of Great Britain and its fleet 
which has so far been able to maintain it. Of course the British 
democracy has never been consulted about it. Australians blandly 
assume that this policy, which creates so many difficulties for the 
British Government in its relations to other parts of the Empire, 
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will be supported as a matter of course. Not only is this the case, 
but we have lately made constitutional changes which weaken 
the responsibility of the British people for the conduct of policy 
for the whole Empire. 

The interest of Australia in Pacific adjustments is therefore 
obvious. Without being able to influence to any marked degree 
these adjustments, our future depends entirely upon the course 
pursued by the Great Powers in the Pacific. If once the Pacific 
became an active storm centre, the battle ground of great 
imperialistic Powers, Australia could hardly fail to be destroyed 
in the maélstrom. If, on the other hand, the Powers reduce their 
armaments, settle their main problems, and pursue a policy of 
peace, the factor of isolation in our strategic situation would assert 
itself and we should be relatively safe. 

After Europe was reduced to chaos by five years of world war 
it was the fashion among those whose minds continued to be 
controlled by the vocabulary they learnt during the war to 
proclaim that the world’s storm centre had shifted to the Pacific 
and that war was just as inevitable there as it had been in the 
European field. There was not the slightest ground for this 
doctrine of inevitability as applied to the Pacific. It was founded 
upon a supposed analogy to European conditions which was quite 
false. In the crowded territories of Western Europe, vast masses 
of humanity divided by language and centuries of conflict, 
separated only by surveyed boundaries, dependent upon foreign 
sources of supply for food and raw material, the chances of war 
are certainly very considerable. Armies justified for the purpose 
of defence can be hurled across these frontiers at a day’s notice. 
The fear of a sudden blow builds up the war spirit and makes 
policy nervous and panicky. The position in the Pacific is entirely 
different. The ocean is 5000 miles from east to west and 
10,000 miles from north to south. The various nations interested 
in the Pacific are placed at vast distances from one another. 
Yokohama is about 4500 miles from San Francisco and the same 
distance from Sydney. With one exception, that of Japan, the 
nations are self-sufficient and self-contained, and with one 
exception, that of Australia, they are held by an adequate 
population. In the circumstances conflict could hardly be 
less inevitable. There is no risk of a pounce. It would take 
months and months for Japan to prepare an expedition against 
Australia. It is well settled that a naval expedition cannot 
by itself defeat an enemy who adequately holds another territory 
isolated by sea. Japan could only conquer the United States if 
it could transport across the Pacific enough infantry and artillery 
to defeat the whole American army; and the United States 
could only defeat Japan if it could land on the Japanese coast at 
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one movement an army of several millions of men. Each of these 
projects would be impossible even if there were no hostile fleet. 
But before such expeditions could even be attempted there would 
have to be a battle for naval supremacy, and that question 
determined. Off Western Europe the test of naval supremacy 
can be forced at any moment. Sea power is essential for England 
and was becoming soforGermany. The British and German naval 
bases are only 400 miles apart. The gate through which the 
German fleet must proceed was watched by the British fleet. But 
in the Pacific naval supremacy is not necessary for the United 
States and is only important for Japan in the China Sea—far 
from America. The United States has no vital commitments in 
the Pacific. The battle for supremacy could not be forced in such 
a vast ocean. War between Japan and America would mean a 
naval struggle for months which could hardly be decisive. Neither 
party could get as far as the enemy’s strategic area without 
immense loss of striking force, as so much would be wasted in 
maintaining the very long lines of communication. 

So far, therefore, from war being inevitable in the Pacific, it is 
exceedingly unlikely and could only be brought about by atrocious 
statesmanship. The same considerations do not, of course, apply 
to Australia for reasons already explained, nor to the British 
Empire. The latter is an extraordinarily complex organisation 
which has commitments in every part of the globe. These isolated 
possessions were acquired in an era when the British fleet was 
supreme and nobody thought of challenging it. They were never 
planned with any idea of strategic defence. They can only be 
guaranteed if the British fleet is supreme, and yet their possession 
is almost essential to Great Britain, whose industry depends on a 
constant supply of raw material. Before the war the integrity 
of the British possessions in the Pacific was guaranteed by the 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty, and during the war this Treaty stood the 
Allies in good stead. When, therefore, the demand came from 
American opinion for the abandonment of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, the position of the Empire in the Pacific was an extremely 
interesting one. The American demand was not rendered more 
acceptable by the creation of huge American armaments for 
use in the Pacific. By these Britain lost the naval supremacy 
necessary for the protection of her interests there. They also 
provoked an answer from Japan, and thus even if it were assumed 
that America would never fight England, her preparations 
made Japan build a fleet, and this fleet might fight England unless 
causes of conflict were prevented by an entente or alliance. In 
fact the demand for the cancellation of the Alliance came from 
those who felt that America was likely to fight Japan and were 
afraid that the might of Britain would bedrawn inagainst America, 
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The attitude of America was shot through with the most amazing 
inconsistencies. While demanding a cancellation of the Alliance, 
she by a building programme was making the Alliance a necessity 
for England; for England could not maintain her position 
against both America and Japan. On the other hand, what was 
the United States building for? What objective could her war 
policy have? Some Jingoes were formulating the war cry, ‘ We 
must fight Japan.’ Butwhy? andwhatfor? andhow? There 
were less than 200,000 Japanese in America : America could stop 
their importation by a piece of legislation, and Japan could not 
effectively prevent it by war or policy. There were no vital 
interests within the reach of Japan which could be used to force 
any change of policy on the part of America. Even Japanese 
absorption of Hawaii, unlikely as it is, could afford no real 
danger to America. 

Indeed, the closer we regard the situation, the clearer we see 
that the policy of each of the interested nations is not assisted 
by armaments at all. Their needs of defence are small because 
they are so distant from one another, and in no case is there any 
feature which necessitates any aggressive activity. For each 
nation, indeed, absolute disarmament would have been a greater 
assistance to the achievement of national policy than a policy of 
armaments. Under a policy of naval disarmaments the British 
possessions in the Pacific would be safe. The isolation of Australia 
would protect her completely. Under this assumption all naval 
bases in the Pacific would be dismantled and Japan would be 
protected from the fleets of European Powers in other oceans. 
Japan would not be able to force her nationals on any foreign 
country, and, on the other hand, would be without a rival in the 
East. All that was wanted was a mutual guarantee of security 
for trade. From the military or naval point of view alone the 
various national policies of the different nations would be far 
better advanced by disarmament than by armament. There have 
been few greater opportunities in the world’s history, and our esti- 
mates of the success or failure of the Washington Conference must 
take into account this remarkable opportunity that was not taken. 
Neither the Paris Conference nor any other European Congress 
nor the League of Nations has ever had a similar opportunity. 
They have had to adjudicate between mixed-up nationalities 
crowded up against one another in a small territory. These con- 
flicts are real and crucial—every decision means hardship and loss 
to one or other set of people. This ocean might have been pacific 
in fact as well as in name. We might have arranged that no war- 
ship should enter its waters except for police purposes. 

In suggesting the reason why we did not do this I must now 
introduce a factor which I have for the sake of clarity omitted 
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in my rather absolute statement of the position so far. This is 
the question of China. The policy of Australia is linked with 
the case of China. Because the Powers have failed to solve the 
problems of China they have been unable to abolish armaments 
on the Pacific and the position of Australia is less secure than it 
might be. China has a population of 400 millions, inhabiting an 
immense area of country rich in all resources. The people are 
capable and industrious. They are possibly more competent than 
any other Eastern race to achieve European standards of 
efficiency and culture. But they have a tragic incapacity for self- 
government. Their monarchical institutions have broken down, 
and they have been unable to substitute any stable institutions 
for these, and for ten years China has been in the throes of endemic 
revolution. To what extent the decadence of Chinese institutions 
has been due to foreign infringements of her sovereignty may be 
questioned. The nations of Europe need China’s trade, and 
Chinese conditions are not secure enough to permit of successful 
trade relations: so that capitulations, concessions, spheres of 
interest, have been extracted from her. Loans at enormous rates 
of interest have been forced upon her, and the huge and very 
shabby Boxer indemnity has been imposed upon her by the 
nations of civilised Europe. It is probable that a justification of 
many, if not all, of these devices could be formulated. The point is 
that China cannot restore herself unless she can develop her self- 
respect through autonomy and freedom; and these limitations 
of her sovereignty effectually prevent such development. The 
climax of such a condition was reached when Japan proposed her 
twenty-one demands. European concessions were not so onerous 
because the great distance between European power and China 
softened their force. But Japan is in a position where she can 
dominate China. The twenty-one demands are simply a logical 
culmination of the system of concessions and political control 
instituted by the European races, but now exercised by a nation 
determined to carry them to the full. Here we have a key to the 
real problem of the Pacific. Japan is highly organised: her 
Government is capable and determined. If China is left to her- 
self by the other great Powers of the world she must inevitably be 
subject to the military control of Japan, or, what is worse, to an 
attempt by Japan to secure that control. Naval disarmament in 
the Pacific would, of course, place China completely under the 
heel of Japan, for no other Power would have a possible chance of 
protecting her. 

The solution of the real problem in,the Pacific therefore can 
only be reached when the Powers review in an impartial, dis- 
interested way, and in the interest of China herself, the com- 
plicated system by which China is bound to the interest of foreign 
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trade. Only on the basis of such a revision could Japan be asked 
to release her hold on China. An open door and equality all 
round will give all nations fair play and an opportunity to utilise 
and benefit from the enormous economic value which resided in 
Chinese resources and Chinese labour. Japan, closest to China, 
would benefit most from this system. With each increment to 
the economic power of China which would result from increased 
freedom and activity Japan would stand to gain more than any 
other race. If we got in the Far East a system of trade and 
exchange at all comparable with that of Western Europe, Japan 
would be the merchant, the carrier, the manufacturer, and the 
entrepreneur for the whole area. Scanty as her own natural 
resources are, she should have no difficulty in maintaining her 
present huge population with the wealth thus gained. China 
needs a great deal of assistance before she can get on her feet, but 
the assistance needs to be given by disinterested authorities and 
for the benefit of China herself, and not for the foreign capitalist. 
It is not denied that this suggestion was fraught with difficulties 
of the most complex character, but the ends to be gained were 
enormous. The potential result was disarmament in the Pacific 
and absolute security for all concerned. A consideration of the 
Washington resolutions and legislation proposed shows that the 
unique opportunity presented to the Conference was not accepted. 
Not a little of the blame for this failure was due to the unpractical 
character of the Chinese Delegation. Their determination to 
spurn all assistance was as marked as their failure to govern 
themselves. But when all this is allowed for, it cannot be said 
that Western delegates ever appreciated the crucial significance 
of the problem of China in the Pacific situation. The question did 
not dominate the Conference as it should. European delegates 
never envisaged the problem in its true relations, while the mili- 
tary idealism of Japan blinded them to the possibility of achieve- 
ments by peaceful methods which would far transcend anything 
derivable from a policy of force. The attempt, proposed by 
America, to secure a revision of existing treaties was a most half- 
hearted one, and without a revision of existing treaties it is no use 
trying to control future treaties and concessions. Nothing which 
took place at Washington indicates that the Powers are willing 
to make the necessary sacrifices to enable China to free herself. 
The documents signed do not contain any sufficiently definite 
and precise covenant to keep a ring round China and restrain 
competition for her trade and resources. Even if we take them 
at their face value, how are they to be made effective? No 
organisation has been set up strong enough to control the com- 
petition for Chinese trade. What the Powers really did, with 
their limitation of armaments and other arrangements, was to 
Vor, XCII.—No. 547 HA 
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establish a balance of power on a limited fixed system of 
ratios in the Pacific which was focussed on China. The 
interests of the Powers in China were the objectives which they 
sought to ultimately protect, and in order to keep them relatively 
secure they arranged a ratio of armaments which would prevent 
any one Power from risking a conflict. The treaty providing for 
joint consultation and deliberation upon international questions 
is curiously limited to questions affecting insular possessions. 

It is not suggested for a moment that this arrangement has not 
been worth while, or that it will be ineffective. It is quite clear 
that opinion among the Powers represented was not sufficiently 
definite upon these points to warrant an attempt to settle China 
and secure disarmament, nor was public opinion sufficiently 
insistent upon securing peace and willing to make the sacrifices 
necessary to insure it. The arrangements made will certainly 
reduce very considerably the risk of war. No fleet is left suffi- 
ciently large to enable it to indulge in imperialistic expeditions. 
An equilibrium will be established, and no Power will lightly take 
the risk of disturbing it. The position of Australia is distinctly 
improved. The central point of the Pacific balance of power is 
China. The armaments in the Pacific are adjusted to this. 
Japan has declared her Chinese interests the dominant objective 
of her policy. She needs all the armaments which she has left to 
maintain her position guoad China ; she has none to spare for any 
diversion to Australia. Japan never raised the question of the 
entrance of her nationals to Australia and America, and must be 
taken to have abandoned any such claim. There are, however, 
several dangers ; one is that the difficulties latent in the problems 
of China have never been sufficiently weighed by the parties 
concerned. China is prostrate: no sufficient remedial measures 
have been adopted. If disorganisation in China goes from bad 
to worse, if the desperate confusion dissolves into civil war and 
wholesale murder, nothing can stop interference by Japan and 
other Powers, and the whole situation will be in the melting-pot 
again. A great desideratum is an international conference 
specially devoted to the problem of China. 

Another matter of some delicacy is the question of the ratios. 
The British Delegation accepted an equal ratio for the British 
Empire and the United States. It was no doubt a wise deter- 
mination, otherwise no decision for limitation could have been 
reached with America, whose wealth and resources would have 
enabled her to outbuild Britain. But it cannot be contended that 
equal ratios are fair in the circumstances. The only basis 
upon which the proportionate reduction of naval armaments can 
successfully proceed is the basis of strategical needs. To base it 
upon the wealth or size or population of a country is to enshrine 
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in a subtle way the law of the strongest, which must in the long 
run issue in war. Limited armaments must be confined to a 
defensive basis. But if a nation has no defensive problems, if 
she is impregnable, her fleets become instruments of attack, 
and not of defence. The position thus is that America has few, 
if any, defensive needs. She has a huge impregnable territory 
held by a vast rich population. She is self-sufficient and does not 
vitally need foreign trade, nor has she really important foreign 
commitments. Britain, on the other hand, is small, over-popu- 
lated, depends on foreign sea-going trade for her necessities of life 
and also for means of selling her manufactured goods. She has 
commitments all over the world, and these are vital for her, for 
they contribute to the supplies of food and raw material which 
are so necessary to her existence. While armaments are retained 
a fleet is a necessity for her existence, and all the fleet left to her 
will be required for the defence of this far-flung Empire. The 
American fleet, therefore, which has little or no defensive obliga- 
tions, is a surplus fleet as compared with that of the Empire, 
every unit of which is needed for defence of some interest. The 
United States has thus a large surplus fleet, and the Empire one 
which is all absorbed in defensive requirements and could hardly 
detach a striking force. Potentially, therefore, the American 
fleet is more than double the size of the British fleet. It will be 
seen that the size of the American fleet and its striking power will 
in any adjustment of naval armaments have the effect of increas- 
ing the fleets all round. The Japanese and the French fleets are 
appreciably larger because of the American fleet. Now it may be 
quite clear that America and Britain will never fight ; but, seeing 
the temper of the American people, and their Washingtonian 
doctrine of non-intervention, it is equally clear that America would 
not intervene in a struggle between England and France or 
between England, France and Japan. The result, therefore, is that, 
on account of the large American quota, the strength of Britain’s 
potential enemies is largely increased, and it is doubtful whether 
the armaments allowed to her are sufficient. The British Delega- 
tion appear to have considered that in a war with Japan a comple- 
ment of ten British against six Japanese ships would enable Britain 
to concentrate a sufficient force in the Pacific, and so the danger 
of war would be reduced toa minimum. Similarly, that the same 
strength would have been sufficient to meet trouble in the 
Atlantic. But a combination of European and Asiatic Powers 
does not seem to have been envisaged. Such a strength would 
certainly not be sufficient to meet the French quota in the Atlantic 
plus the Japanese in the Pacific. Yet the possibility of such 
combinations cannot be ignored. It is implicit in the system of 
the balance of power, which the Washington Treaty has not 
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discarded, but rather re-established. Such a possibility has 
dominated British policy in the past and European policy during 
the last year. An alliance between the dominant military Power 
of Europe and the Near Eastern Power of Turkey has been a 
recurring feature of European history during the last 400 years. 
The reason, of course, is that the strength of the chief military 
Power in Europe produces a grouping of European Powers against 
it, and the military Power then seeks for an alliance outside 
the group to take it on the flank. The German entente with 
Bulgaria and Turkey illustrates this, and the curious fact is that 
to-day there is a strong feeling in France for an alliance with 
Turkey. But both French and German policy have been 
dominated by European issues. They have neglected the fact 
that the balance of power to-day is a world balance and not a 
European balance, and that in a world equilibrium the position 
of Japan is equivalent to that previously held by Turkey. The 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance forestalled Germany and was thus a 
master-stroke of British policy. It was a disastrous mistake 
of both Germany and Japan that they missed this point and so 
failed to bring off one of the most remarkable international coups 
that have yet been achieved. An alliance between Germany and 
Japan would have meant certain defeat for the Empire and 
incalculable national expansion for both Germany and Japan. 
Of course France can hardly be what Germany was before the 
war, but the possibility of an alliance, entente, or common action 
between a European Power and Japan cannot be ignored, and in 
such a case the British quota would be radically inadequate for her 
problem. 

Of course, with a resuscitated, healthy and independent China 
Japan would be prevented from taking up any such réle as I have 
suggested, and if America were alive to the dangers which exist, 
and were not dominated by her policy of non-intervention and 
her quite unmerited contempt for European nations, the United 
States could be relied upon to see that a grouping of Powers such 
as I have indicated did not eventuate. 

But the temper of national feeling in America does not 
encourage us to believe that this will beso. The average American 
is firmly convinced of the decadence of Europe. The idea that 
European policy should be dominated by the fact that Europe 
owes America money is prevalent, and I have heard cultured 
Americans attribute the courteous policy of Great Britain towards 
America to this fact. Reputable journals in America speak freely 
of the corruptness of British policy. The greatest single factor 
which is capable of saving the world to-day is the friendship and 
harmonious co-operation between America and Britain. I think 
it is necessary to assert at the present juncture that this objective 
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is being hindered by the ignorance of European affairs in the 
American people. Ten years ago I advocated in a review which 
circulated in Britain and the Dominions a pacific understanding 
between the United States, Britain and the Dominions, and I still 
advocate it. But true friendship can only proceed on a basis of 
mutual respect. The fact must be faced that in the domain of 
foreign affairs the conduct of American policy is inefficient. It is 
inefficient not because American statesmen are inefficient. Presi- 
dent Wilson and Mr. Secretary Hughes have been two of the out- 
standing figures of the last ten years, and the handling by Mr. 
Hughes of the Conference was masterly. It is inefficient because 
mass opinion in America dominates the conduct of policy, and 
mass opinion is easily mobilised by the Press, is influenced by 
an inflamed national feeling, and is ill informed. Its uncertainty 
is intensified by the anomalous position of the Senate. These 
were the factors which defeated President Wilson, and not his 
incompetence or Presbyterianism. America’s power and resources 
fit her to lead the world, but her policy is ineffective and 
fluctuating because even her greatest statesmen believe it to 
be necessary to obey the man in the street. 

In the circumstances, considering the state of American 
opinion and the trend of policy in the United States of America, 
the British Delegation may be congratulated upon preventing 
the still more considerable reduction of the British fleet in relation 
to other navies, but it would be idle to suggest that the situation is 
completely satisfactory. The case of China is still acute, and out of 
this diseased spot trouble may arise at any time. In case of 
any such trouble affecting British interests, as it might easily do, 
the British armaments available for the Pxcific are not sufficient 
for the burdens that might be cast upon them; and unless the 
United States of America can be relied upon to pull her weight 
in the same direction as Britain the whole system may break 
down. Australia, the weakest link in the chain of the Empire, can 
only watch the play of the forces upon which her fate depends. 


F. W. EGGLESTON 
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REVOLUTION AND REACTION 


THE ROAD BETWEEN 


REPRESSION begets revolution, revolution begets reaction, re- 
action begets repression. That is the vicious circle of generation 
out of which the world must escape. The closing years of the 
eighteenth, the middle years of the nineteenth, and the opening 
years of the twentieth are years of revolution. They run against 
the sun. The seventeenth century in England, the eighteenth 
in France, the nineteenth in Central Europe, and the twentieth 
in Russia. The eye follows the path as it follows the path of a 
falling star, and predicates the unseen course from that which is 
disclosed. After Europe, Asia, after Asia, Africa, so the red circle 
would appear to run. There is nothing more arresting than a 
comparative glance at political maps of the world before and after 
the war. Then republics belonged to the New World and empires 
to the Old. Between them France had oscillated in her choice 
for acentury. Where are those empires now? All gone. From 
the Atlantic to the Pacific you may travel over lands from which 
every imperial eagle has disappeared. Years of revolution, no 
doubt of it, and the repercussion of them is stillin our ears. In the 
Great War the heavy guns in France shook the cliffs of Dover, and 
it is not surprising that social, political and economic cataclysms 
which shake the world should cause us tremors here. Tremors 
modified, it is true, by distance. The Romanoffs were more re- 
mote than the Bourbons, and Lenin is not so near as Napoleon. 
Russian refugees do not intrigue the England of to-day as French 
refugees did that of acentury ago. That is not to say we have been 
unaffected by what has happened to our neighbours, if only to our 
distant ones. The contrary is true: most of us were alarmed ; 
some of us still are, though in many of us alarm has given place 
to a somewhat shamed amusement at our fears. The pages of 
the Statute Book are strewn with their record: Acts to keep 
aliens out of England ; Acts to deport those who are here ; Acts to 
prevent people speaking what they think, and printing what they 
have written ; Acts to take away trial by jury and to allow search 
without warrant, It is not necessary to be too severe on these 
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panic measures. No one is very proud of them, and I believe 
they are more honoured in the breach than the observance. Still 
they remain, the evidence of a stampede if of one from which we 
are beginning to rally. The outstanding monument of our 
emotions in those early post-Armistice days is, without exception, 
the precautions we took when the coal stoppage of March, 1921, 
loomed in view. There was never a maiden lady, who looked to 
her locks and fastened her windows, searched through her cellars 
and under her bed, so timorous as were we. Moscow, Petrograd, 
Berlin—we whispered these names and feared for London. The 
miner, the docker, and the railway man loomed over us, a trinity 
of evil, veritable spectres of the Brocken. The unknown women of 
Les Halles were not more alarming to the butterflies of Versailles, 
in their menace, than were to the suburban imbibers of Press-born 
rumours these people who worked and carried and handled 
coal, and were shown leagued against the common weal. I laughed 
then at the sight, as I laugh now at the memory, of the great 
posters on the hoardings in every London street by which a 
terrified population were assured of the protection of a powerful 
Government. Can it be that London has never recovered from the 
shock of Jack Cade and Wat Tyler, and that it was the peasant of 
the fourteenth century who has made the pitman of the twentieth 
so terrible a person? Whatever the reason, we were really 
frightened at this new danger, so frightened that we raised an army 
tomeet it. Wecalled it a defence force, but it was an army, horse, 
foot and artillery, an army of 300,000, almost twice the size of 
the Expeditionary Force. More than an army, for the Navy was 
part of it, and the Air Force. There were battalions and battle- 
ships and aeroplanes, bayonets and bullets and bombs, all ready 
for what never came. We may have been unprepared for the 
Great War that did come, but we certainly were prepared for the 
revolution that never came. We had the force, and we kept it in 
being for nearly six months, and it cost us almost 10,000,000/. 
Panic is an expensive luxury. We all know what happened. 
The danger passed, not because of the threat, but, first, because 
the railway men were too sensible to sacrifice the wage advantages 
they had secured, and, secondly, the danger passed because there 
was no danger, because the miners of the country, trained in 
affairs as perhaps no other body of working men, accustomed to 
manage their unions, their co-operative stores, their chapels, 
were particularly accessible to argument, and fully appreciative 
of the value of orderly conduct. To apprehend from them the 
unreasoning action of Continental crowds unused to responsibility, 
or indeed to anything but repression, was to be ignorant of the 
effect which two and a-half centuries of constitutional government 
have produced upon the character of our people. Expensive as 
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the experience has been, it may not be without its uses. It has 
shown us two things at least, one that there are people in this 
country genuinely afraid of revolution, and sufficient in number 
and influence in moments of alarm to engage us in these futile 
and frantic proceedings, the other that there is a sufficient appre- 
ciation of reality and sense of responsibility among the great mass 
of the people to make the chance of revolution negligible. Revo- 
lutionaries are the children of reactionaries. There will, I suppose, 
always be sections that will respond to these two voices. If 
sanity prevails they will always be insignificant. Both of them 
are afflicted by the desire that haunted the fat boy in the Pick- 
wick Papers. They do want to make our flesh creep. What a 
human desire it is to secure a circle of hearers, to see the mouth 
open, the eyes protrude, the circle drawing closer, and all a 
tribute to our omniscience! It is the type of mind that gives 
Mr. Le Queux his vogue in fiction. I have heard both stories. 
The first takes as its villain the Capitalist, the second the 
Communist. Both are world-wide in their scope and reveal world 
conspiracies. The one tells of Capitalists without conscience or 
country, whose only creed is cupidity, and only cause concession- 
hunting, who foment wars to finance them, whose grip upon the 
globe is tightening, who play off African labour against Asiatic, 
and Asiatic against European, who will never rest till they have 
reduced the workers of the world to one common standard of life, 
and that the lowest to which human need can accommodate itself. 
The Morgans, the Goulds, the Rothschilds, the Stinnes, round 
names like these the legends gather. The Big Five in America, 
the soap and cotton trusts in England, above all the oil magnates, 
feed fuel to the fire. Comings and goings are noted, concessions 
recorded, the correlation of political events with commercial 
transactions is commented on, and to the ears of hungry workless 
men is unfolded the connected story of their undoing. It is easy 
to pooh-pooh it, and I can understand the derisive incredulity 
with which it is treated by men who have mounted to fortune with 
no hand upon the stirrup, who look back upon years of appli- 
cation and energy, and of fighting for their own hand in a cease- 
less contest with their commercial competitors. Yet these same 
men will listen avidly to the other tale, the tale of the Communist, 
that other world conspiration, whose foot is in every city and 
whose hand in every crime. It, too, is a logical story, duly 
docketed and documented. It traces every mile of the Pactolian 
stream that flows from Moscow, through every channel of dis- 
content, producing every kind of disturbance, on the Clyde, in 
South Wales, in Ireland, in Egypt, in India, everywhere the 
emissary. 

The latter stages of the Revolution in Russia have tended to 
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confound both schools. The Communist has taken the place of 
the Capitalist without filling it. Communism is not yet adequate, 
Capitalism is not yet obsolete. That is the lesson of Russia up-to- 
date, a lesson not wasted on the workers of this country. Owner- 
ship is seen to be something distinct from management, and to 
have made that clear to the world is at least a little to set off 
against the cost of the experiment. In Russia, as in France, the 
Revolution seems to have left a deposit of peasant proprietors that 
may fertilise the soil of the one, as it has done that of the other. 
The attempt to run industry on a communistic basis has un- 
doubtedly failed. On that point an ounce of admission is worth 
a ton of argument. Whether the attempt to combine public 
ownership with private management is equally doomed to disaster 
remains to be seen. What is of more immediate interest to us 
is not what the experiment has cost Russia, but what it has taught 
England. By England I mean all England, Labour, Ability, 
Capital, the trinity of Industry and Commerce. It has a lesson 
foreach. Capitalists have learnt that people will not die of thirst 
in sight of reservoirs, Labour has learnt that famine finds the 
country where no reservoirs remain to compensate for drought, 
and Ability has discovered there is no place for it in lands where 
Capital and Labour have destroyed the habitation they alone 
can build. The lesson of Russia to us all is that if we cannot live 
together we will die together. We have got to learn to live 
together, and we can only do that by facing facts. 

The fables on which the revolutionary and the reactionary 
build have their foundations in facts. All fables have. The 
facts are the two movements in the world, one making for the 
concentration of power, the other for its diffusion. The first is 
most apparent in the economic, the second in the political field. 
To speak of movements, however, is to speak of abstractions, 
and abstractions are not popular. Men love to personify—it is 
given to few to worship God without naming Him—to vesture 
with flesh and blood the things they desire or denounce. Econo- 
mics are less abstract when they are conceived in the persons of 
the Capitalist and the Bolshevist. Least abstract of all if they 
are named Stinnes and Lenin. So identified, what legends grow 
about them ! what fables form around them! to be retailed with 
what gusto! The truth is that in civilised countries men become 
every day politically more powerful, and economically more help- 
less. They have escaped Scylla to fall on Charybdis. The 
territorial lord may be no more, the Norman castle lie in ruins 
above the Saxon hamlet, but there is a new lordship. Nota land- 
lord, but a prince of the power of the air, remote, intangible, at 
whose will the sources of life expand or contract. Power is imper- 
sonalised ; where it resides, men only conjecture. All they know is 
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that a new caprice has displaced the old ; a caprice beyond that 
of the old, in that, while it leaves the fruit of labour, it may deny 
the opportunity to labour itself. So men are under a cross strain, 
and there is no strain like a cross strain. They are mocked by the 
shadow, while denied the substance of power. If we are to under- 
stand the modern world we must see these shadows, the one 
retreating, the other advancing. It is worth while to glance at ihe 
process of diffusion. To see the feudal system like a pyramid. 
with its hierarchy of Crown, baron, knight and squire pressing 
down on all below, all power concentrated in its point. To watch 
its disintegration in periods where a weak monarch, or a long 
minority enabled powerful princes to set up rivalries with the 
throne. To note the struggle between the Crown and the barons 
out of which arises a parliament ; the second struggle between the 
Crown and the parliament, out of which Parliament comes 
supreme, and the final forcing of Parliament by successive classes 
of men, and last of all by women. Extension upon extension of 
Franchise, levelling and equalising, like the great natural process 
which lowers the Alps into the plain of Lombardy. Side by 
side with this see the process of concentration, watch the sub- 
version of the primitive basis of life, the search for titles under the 
Tudors, the conversion of arable land to pasture, the filching of 
common rights, the enclosures under the Georges, all the things 
that displace people from the land like limpets from a rock, to 
drift landless and masterless into the towns. Watch the course of 
industry, the simple village crafts, the handloom in the cottage, 
the advent of steam, the growth of the factory, the accumulation of 
wealth, the aggregation of capital, the limited liability company, 
the financier, the ring, the trust, the combine. Last of all see the 
streams meet, where, outside the factory gate, men line up in a 
queue to ask for work. Each man the equal of a duke at the ballot- 
box, what is he here where high above him the factory looms that 
cost a hundred thousand pounds to build, and a quarter of a million 
to equip? Not a man in it but is a servant, itself one of a score 
over the destinies of which somewhere far off a board presides, 
itself controlled by price movements that may originate a con- 
tinent away. At the factory gate the heirs to the political 
achievement of the ages linger, till down the long line the word 
comes, ‘No work to-day!’ Is it much wonder if to the reflective 
worker the gold of political action seems but faerie gold leaving 
dead leaves in the hand ? 

God is not mocked, so it is written, and I do not think man 
can be mocked for long. Political strength and economic weak- 
ness is an unstable combination and cannot long endure. The 
combination is a contradiction in terms, but it cannot be recon- 
ciled by either revolution or reaction. Revolution is the | 
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attempt to remove economic weakness by the rapid acquisition 
of political strength. Reaction is the attempt to deprive the 
economically weak of the political strength they have. What 
will save us from both in this land is that the economically weak 
are the politically strong. They have not to find an instrument, 
but only to learn how to use it. That they will learn neither 
from the Communist nor the Capitalist, though they may from 
both. In the main they must and will teach themselves. They 
are great self-educators. In this country the difference between 
the classes and masses is one of degree, and not of kind. It 
is the same mongrel mixture of Norman and Saxon and Dane 
that confronts the other across the table, when an industrial dis- 
pute is in progress. The same qualities of stubbornness and 
shrewdness pertain to both. There is nothing strange in that. 
If the master himself was not a workman his father or his grand- 
father was, and it is the same force and energy that brings him to 
one side of the table which brings the trade unionist leader to 
the other. If we could make the post of trades union official 
hereditary for a generation or two it would be difficult to dis- 
tinguish between the two sides. At the present time when a 
conference has broken up it is not always easy to say of every 
individual if he be master or man. 

Economic struggles of any importance if they begin never 
remain an affair of two antagonists, they soon become a triangle 
of forces. The extremist at either side may cry revolution or 
reaction, but always with an eye on and an ear to the third party. 
What course will public opinion take? Whatcourse should it take? 
Two different questions these. Public opinion is subject to mani- 
pulation. It is more Press-ridden than it was ever priest-ridden. 
The priest preached discomfort hereafter, the Press predicates 
discomfort here, and to the latter evil the public is more alive. 
I do not know that it is wise to ignore this point of view. 
I do not want to be labelled a Hedonist, or accounted a 
materialist, but I am inclined to think that comfort is a 
measure of progress not to be despised. It means the conservation 
of energy, and that means anti-waste, it means efficiency 
and economy, and those are both supposed to be the marks 
of progress. It is slowly dawning upon people who build schools 
and offices and factories that more work will be done and better 
work, if there are light and warmth and comfortable furnishings. 
I agree that comfort is no substitute for freedom, and that the 
most repulsive figure in any social order is a pampered eunuch, 
but I think there is a measure of well-being, which I cannot 
describe by any better term than comfort, that social order must 
give if it is to be justified. After all, the least part of comfort is 
that yielded by material things, the greater part that afforded 
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by the society of those who approximate to us in sympathy and 
understanding. No man can be really comfortable in the 
presence of acknowledged inferiors or acclaimed superiors. 
Whitman proved himself the true poet of the future when he 
called for comrades upon an open road. There may always be 
those that can only be happy with someone under them, always 
those who must have a lord, but the future lies with those who 
would that others should have what they themselves desire. Some 
think Euclid barred that way when he laid it down that no two 
things may be in the same space in the same moment of time, but 
Einstein is altering all that for us, and teaching us that space and 
time are relative and not absolute conditions. There are some 
to whom the ideal society will always appear as a single flower, 
solitary in its splendour, for which all other blooms have died, 
for which alone the stalk stands, the leaves suspire, and in the 
darkness the roots seek for food. To others, as to Whitman, the 
vision is of Leaves of Grass. For me I would not give a single 
herbaceous border for a wilderness of orchids, and I long for a 
world where the seats in the gallery shall be as comfortable as 
those in the stalls, where natural disadvantages will not be in- 
creased by artificial ones. To such a world I believe we move, 
and move the more quickly the more quickly we realise that 
move we must. There is a Pauline kicking against the pricks 
aroused by every change, but the Divine order is irresistible. Who 
can look across the world and doubt its destiny ? Everywhere 
stirring, everywhere awaking, everywhere a claiming of human 
status. Dominant classes, ruling races, everywhere challenged. 
The White races must find room for the Yellow, and the Brown, 
and the Black. What is true of the world is true of us in this 
island. We have to live together. The old order changeth, giving 
place to new, and those of us that are shaping it have things to 
remember as well as to forget. If the Capitalist is to pass with 
the old order of which he is the symbol we shall have to remember 
that he was the instrument, a clumsy one maybe, but the instru- 
ment, by which civilisation provided herself with capital, witliout 
which she could not live. Without vision, it is written, the people 
perish, and it is true, because without vision they make no pro- 
vision, and provision is capital. Before the Capitalist can go we 
shall have to devise some other instrument for providing capital. 
I sometimes think the way to use the Capitalist is the way the 
Chinese fisherman uses the cormorant. As a competitor he is 
formidable, so he is made a co-operator and with a ring round his 
throat is allowed to pursue his prey, yielding up his catch under 
gentle pressure, retaining only what is required to sustain and 
inspirit him. We shall have to remember, too, that the advent 
of democracy does not mean the disappearance of discipline, 
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We shall still need direction, though we choose our directors, and 
having chosen them, we must obey them, and all the more 
implicitly because they are our choice. The sailors at a windlass 
timing their task to a chanty are a model of what work should be. 
Last of all, if we are to have according to our needs, we must give 
according to our capacity. If the standard of production is to be 
that of the least efficient, and the standard of consumption that 
of the most necessitous, Democracy will soon spell Dearth. These 
things, I believe, will not be forgotten, and remembering them, men 
and women of goodwill will find a way that shall be the way 
neither of the revolutionary nor the reactionary. 

It will certainly not be the way taken by the promoters of the 
Trades Union Amendment Bill, the noisy passage of which 
through Committee attracted so much attention. A better illus- 
tration of my definition of reaction as the attempt to deprive 
the economically weak of their political strength could not be 
found. Let us look at the position. The trades unions wanted 
representation in Parliament. Nothing wrong in that; do not 
even the publicans the same, and do they not also get it? 
Representation in Parliament is a matter, however, not only to 
politics and party but of purses. How party purses are filled 
has been recently a matter of comment. Trade union purses 
can only be filled by contribution from their members. It was 
to the advantage of trade unions, as it is and always has been to 
the advantage of every economic interest, to be represented in 
Parliament, so they thought it no wrong to make a compulsory 
levy upon their members. The difficulty then arose that as no 
body of men can go into a political parliament purely on an 
economic interest, they had to attach themselves to an old party 
or form a new one. In either case they were up against the 
fact that men may be united on economic questions and divided 
on political ones, willing to send them to Parliament as trade 
unionists, yet not willing to send them as Conservatives, 
Liberals or Socialists, and feeling it an injustice to be com- 
pelled to support a party of which they disapproved. The Taff 
Vale judgment proclaimed the compulsory levy illegal. The 
Trades Disputes Act made it legal, giving dissentients the right 
to contract out. It is alleged that men are so terrorised that 
they are afraid to contract out, though little evidence is 
given in support of such a statement. To meet the grievance, 
the Bill now just through Committee proposed to reverse the 
process and make it necessary for men to contract in before a 
levy could be made on them. It was to be a definite act in writ- 
ing, not a passive consent given by silence, that should make a 
man liable for the political levy. 

Up to this point there was a case for the Bill. The Ballot Act 
was passed for the same reason, to protect men from tyranny and 
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terrorism. There is, however, this great distinction. The 
Ballot Act did remedy a real and crying evil, of which no sub- 
stantial proof has been given in the present case. Moreover, the 
Ballot Act dealt with the vote itself, that was not in question here. 
Whatever, of tyranny and terrorism, it ended at the ballot-box, 
did not begin there, and must always have defeated its very 
purpose. Still the law exists to protect the weak, and for the 
principle of the Bill there was a case. Against it there was the 
other case, that political action, and not direct action, is the course 
above all others which has been pressed on the trade unionist 
these last three years, and to make it more difficult for him to 
pursue that line demands more than an abstract justification. 
That to make political action difficult was the real object of the 
promoters of the Bill came out in every line. Every artifice that 
could be employed to make it impossible to secure the necessary 
political funds was employed. The necessary ballot was to be 
hampered, first of all an admittedly too short time limit was 
imposed on it, then 50 per cent. must vote, and there must be 
a 30 per cent. majority, limitations imposed on no _ parlia- 
mentary candidate, though success in a parliamentary election 
confers a power to levy compulsorily in the shape of taxation far 
beyond that of the most arbitrary trade union. The ballot being 
taken, the willing contributors must signify their willingness in 
writing, not once and for all, but every year. The levy must be 
made separately from the levy for the general trade union funds, 
and not only separately but on a separate card. Separate 
accounts must be kept, not only union accounts but lodge accounts 
and branch accounts. No loans could be sought or grants 
received ; everything in fact that human wit and ingenuity could 
think of to put the political funds of a trade union in a strait 
jacket was devised. A shorter cut to revolution could not be 
made than to shut down, to hamper, to throttle, the efforts of the 
worker in industry to secure political representation. As long as 
Parliament deals with industrial questions industrialists must be 
there, and only reactionaries will put difficulties in their way. 
Those who realise that, and yet feel the dilemma created by the 
entanglement of industrial with political questions, would do well 
to ponder on Functional Devolution, the first step in which was 
taken when ecclesiastical questions were remitted by Parliament 
to the National Assembly of the Church of England. On the 
day on which Parliament remits industrial questions to an 
industrial parliament we shall not only have remitted with them all 
likelihood of revolution to the limbo of impossibilities, but we 
shall have set the bounds of political freedom wider yet. If there 
be any wise, if there be any honest, if there be any of goodwill, 
let them think on these things. 
HARRY BARNES. 
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REFORM of the House of Lords became inevitable after the 
passing ‘ under durance”* of the Parliament Act; but a com- 
bination of circumstances delayed the presentation of a direct 
issue till the present year. The bitter animosity against our 
Second Chamber, stirred up for political purposes, has died down, 
and the House of Lords is now stronger in the respect and the 
trust of the people generally than it has been for a long period. 
Whether there is a wide-spread demand for Reform cannot be 
stated with certainty ; but there are signs of a vague desire that 
something should be done. The whole subject is intensely 
complex, demanding careful study of political history, of the 
success or failure of variously composed Second Chambers, and 
of our own national needs and tendencies. There have been 
several partial attempts to reach a solution; but, until the 
appointment of Lord Bryce’s Conference, no exhaustive enquiry 
into the question as a whole had been instituted. That Con- 
ference was apparently suggested by the Speaker’s Conference, 
which, when we were fighting for our lives, was successful in 
inaugurating a great extension of the Electorate and incidentally 
the enfranchisement of women on a large scale. 

The Bryce Conference held many sessions, brought together 
a great amount of important matter, and ultimately arrived, in 
British fashion, at a compromise. I found the discussions 
extraordinarily instructive from the point of view of political 
psychology. We started with wonderful harmony. We were 
practically unanimous in the belief that what an ideal Second 
Chamber required was ‘ the cross-bench mind.’ We began to 
differ when it was sought to decide how this admirable form of 
mentality could best be obtained and what function it should 
be permitted to discharge. Lord Bryce made great efforts to 
secure complete unanimity, but was unsuccessful. Lord Lore- 
burn, Mr. Scanlon and I dissociated ourselves from the Report as 
a whole, and five or six prominent Members of the Conference 
strongly objected to the proposed method of electing the majority 
of the House which would put a premium on log-rolling. These 

1 The Lord Chancellor, July 31, 1922. 
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dissents were recorded in foot-notes in small type and have prob- 
ably been overlooked. I was particularly impressed by the 
desire of some Liberal members that the Second Chamber should 
not be rendered impotent and by their evident fear of single 
Chamber Government. An elaborate and definite scheme of 
Reform having thus been presented with the great skill and 
deep learning which Lord Bryce commanded, it became incumbent 
on the Government to take action either by adopting the scheme, 
following the precedent of the Speaker’s Conference, or by pro- 
posing one of their own. After much pressure resulting in 
promises which, not being fulfilled, gave rise to impatience, the 
Coalition Government at length evolved five Resolutions which 
were laid upon the table nearly at the end of last Session. The 
Cabinet was evidently much divided upon the whole question, 
which was delegated to a Committee of five, composed of Lord 
Curzon (chairman), the Lord Chancellor, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Fisher. The Bryce Report was practically 
rejected, except that the composite character of the Second 
Chamber was retained, and the Lord Chancellor heavily dis- 
counted the ‘ knowledge of the actual political conditions which 
exist in this country’ possessed by its distinguished author. 
The Resolutions of which three deal with the construction of 
the House and two with its powers were, therefore, framed ‘ with 
a judicious avoidance of detail,’? and the former set of Resolu- 
tions are nebulous to the last degree. They might entirely 
revolutionise the House, or modify its constitution to a minor 
extent according to the adjustment of the missing figures. It 
is remarkable that the Lord Chancellor—a forceful member of 
the Cabinet Committee which framed the Resolutions—said 
emphatically : 

I make it completely plain that I dislike absolutely any infiltration 
at all of the elective principle in this House. . . . I do not myself believe 
that you could ever set up a hybrid Assembly, partly hereditary and 
partly elective, which has the slightest chance of survival. 

And he proceeded to adduce powerful arguments to support 
this opinion. The object of the Resolutions is, however, to ‘ set 
up a hybrid Assembly,’ which raises a fundamental principle. 

The dangerous situation which the Parliament Act created 
has been admirably explained by Lord Selborne, the chief advo- 
cate of Reform. The case can be briefly stated. You cannot 
lay violent hands on a Constitution, slowly evolved in the course 
of centuries by a great people, without destroying the equilibrium 
of the whole structure and introducing unforeseen possibilities. 
As we now stand, a House of Commons, dominated by a powerful 
Prime Minister, or containing a Socialist majority capable of 

2 The Lord Chancellor. 
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dictating to the Cabinet, might disastrously revolutionise our 
national life and wreck the Empire. All this could be done in a 
perfectly legal manner, without violating the Constitution, and 
also without any attempt to ascertain the wishes of the people. 
I see no answer to Lord Selborne’s contention, although the Lord 
Chancellor considers that ‘ we must not lay too much stress upon 
the mischiefs which may flow from an uncorrected system,’ 
which ‘ mischiefs,’ he admitted, must not be underrated. It is 
obvious that such revolutions as those in Russia and Hungary, 
which are not really revolutions but coups d'état effected by 
small minorities which succeeded in corrupting military forces, 
could not be averted by any Second Chamber however strong. 
Lord Selborne made this distinction quite clear; but some 
speakers appeared not to have grasped his meaning. In this 
country and some others, the legal revolution may be the more 
dangerous. Recent tendencies in France have operated to 
make Parliament more powerful relatively to the Executive. 
Here the War and the Coalition to which it gave rise 
have had the opposite effect, and we have been within 
measurable distance of dictatorship. The grave misgivings, 
which Lord Selborne has expressed, are amply justified, and 
already, as Lord Islington pointed out, there have been ominous 
infringements of the rights remaining to the House of Lords under 
the Parliament Act. 

The four days guasi Second Reading debate will at least 
prove to the few people who will read the Report that the present 
House of Lords is perfectly reasonable, ready to discuss the whole 
matter and more anxious for the security of the nation than for 
what might be regarded as its own interests. As Lord Salisbury 
said, ‘ almost every speaker . . . considered that a vital reform 
of the Parliament Act was very necessary.’ It was also generally 
recognised that a reduction of numbers to about the total (350) 
suggested in Resolution 3 was eminently desirable, and Lord 
Phillimore proposed means of arriving at this reduction. Many 
Peers evidently thought that excess of numbers and the fact that 
comparatively few members carry on the duties of the House and 
take part in debates constituted a legitimate reproach. Lord 
Newton drew attention to the present rate of increase, which 
would lead in a few years to a membership of 1000, and intimated 
that the process of fattening? pursued by the Prime Minister 
might be preparatory to slaughter. The Lord Chancellor put 
the case against an inordinately inflated House in trenchant 
sentences : 

That is a fatal blemish, We may talk until we are black in the face, 

3 The Prime Minister has already created 87 new peerages, and the end is 
not yet. 
Vor. XCII—No. 547 II 
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but nobody is willing to treat seriously an Assembly five hundred members 
of which never darken our doors except on some unusual and undesirable 
occasions. . . . With some very honourable but very few exceptions, we 
find we get no help from those who, growing thicker like locusts in the sky, 
have honoured your Lordships by accepting Peerages in the last few years. 


It must not be forgotten, however, that the House of Commons 
is not free from the same reproach. The number of Members 
who attend regularly is not impressive, and the division lobbies 
are crowded by men who have never heard the preceding debate. 
Even on important occasions, the number of absentees is large 
allowing liberally for casualties and unavoidable detentions. 
A Legislative Assembly of 710—by far the largest in the world— 
is plainly unwieldy, and the natural consequences are slackness 
and inefficiency. Both our Chambers have, therefore, one 
disease in common, and the popular belief that the House of 
Lords is specially afflicted has no foundation. 

A very junior member, who entered the House after the passing 
of the Parliament Act, cannot compare its earlier with its present 
moral; but Lord Salisbury, speaking with great experience, 
dealt with this aspect of the question and affirmed that, although 
the Parliament Act had not been in practical operation, ‘ the 
moral effect upon the House was deplorable.’ The knowledge 
that this Act hangs darkly over the Second Chamber has 


An effect so demoralising—as I know, for I have witnessed it—that 
your Lordships seem to be unwilling to use even the powers you have. 


This tendency has, on several occasions, been apparent even to 
my inexperienced observation, and Lord Salisbury went on to 
explain the cause: 


Noble Lords say: ‘ Well, if we are to have no power, why should we 
try ? If the country does not want us to interfere, why should we push 
ourselves forward ? We will go into the country and attend to ou: business. 
We have lots to do on our own estates. We are of use in our counties and 
upon the bench, and there we will go |’ 


This attitude of mind may not be defensible ; but it is very 
human, and I think that there can be no doubt that the House of 
Lords has sometimes failed to take action, well within its powers, 
which a majority in the House of Commons would—in its con- 
science—have approved. When I was in Victoria, an extreme 
Legislator, in a moment of expansion, was heard to exclaim, 
“Thank God for the Upper House,’ and it was at this time a 
matter of common knowledge that some advanced politicians 
in the Legislative Assembly would press measures of which they 
at heart disapproved because they could count on rejection by 
the Legislative Council. It was thus possible to obtain popu- 
larity with a section of the electorate without endangering the 
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interests of the State. This may be one of the less realised uses 
of a Second Chamber ! 

The debate was necessarily somewhat academic, because it 
was impossible to get to grips with the first three Resolutions, 
which in their gaunt nakedness were treated by many speakers, 
and perhaps especially by the Archbishop of Canterbury, with 
mild derision. Lord Peel, who introduced them and who possesses 
the art of giving attraction to questionable measures, adopted an 
almost jocular tone, and most speakers inclined to attach pri- 
mary importance to Resolutions 4 and 5. These Resolutions 
propose an improved, but still most unsatisfactory, method of 
obtaining an authoritative definition of a Money Bill, and exclude 
future Bills altering or amending the constitution of the House 
of Lords from the operation of the Parliament Act. 

The broad import of the five Resolutions is, therefore, to 
impose revolutionary changes, the extent of which remains to be 
determined, upon the House of Lords, while conferring no addi- 
tional powers. There was a difference of opinion as to the order 
in which the Resolutions should be discussed. Lord Salisbury 
proposes to move that precedence should be given to Nos. 4 and 5, 
and Lord Crawford said that the Government would agree to this 
procedure ; but Lord Crewe, the Lord Chancellor and Lord Long 
raised objections, and the decision was postponed to next Session. 
The respective arguments revolve in a vicious circle. ‘ If,’ it is 
said, ‘ we do not know how the Second Chamber is to be composed, 
how can we say what powers it should possess ?’ The rejomder 
is evidently, ‘ if we do not know what powers we are to exercise, 
how can we be expected to revolutionise our ancient House and 
set up a “ hybrid Assembly” of which no one can predict the 
competence ?? The latter argument has special force in the 
view of Lord Salisbury and many other Peers, who are naturally 
disinclined to agree to the revolution unless they are convinced 
that it is associated with guarantees of constitutional stability 
and sagefuards against the dangers which Lord Selborne has 
pointed out. 

The amendments proposed by Lord Salisbury are, therefore, 
directed to a modification of the Parliament Act and to provide 
a reasonably just method of defining a Money Bill. Lord Sel- 
borne, on the other hand, suggests a new Resolution, embodying 
the principle of a ‘ Free Conference ’ of both Houses as a suitable 
means of settling differences of opinion. 

The question, ‘ What is a Money Bill ?’ is of urgent importance, 
because in one instance at least the decision of the Speaker 
appeared to be in flagrant violation of the facts of the case. In 
my humble opinion, a definition of a bond fide Money Bill can be 
framed, as Lord Bryce believed, and I greatly prefer that the 
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final decision should be given by three judges of the High Court 
before whom the meaning of the definition could be argued. The 
stability of the written Constitution of the United States has been 
assured (1) by the fact that it must be interpreted by the Supreme 
Court and (2) by the difficulty of the process of amendment. 
We have no such security. The Constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Australia is safeguarded by somewhat similar provisions. 
I am well aware of the objections to the introduction of the 
judiciary into what appears to be a political matter, which is 
foreign to our traditions; but I believe that the advantage 
outweighs the objections. As regards the working of the ‘ Free 
Conference,’ I had an experience in Victoria, where an acute 
dispute between the two Chambers was amicably adjusted by a 
Conference of ‘ Managers’ selected from each. At the time, I 
attributed this happy result to the secrecy with which the dis- 
cussions were conducted. Not being obliged to consider the 
propitiation of political sections, or to fear attacks in the Press, 
the ‘ Managers’ were able to consult their consciences. 

The first phase of the Reform campaign in the House of Lords 
has now ended, and there is an interval for calm reflection. After 
hearing the debate, I venture to predict that unless concessions 
are made as regards powers, the House will not accept the Reso- 
lutions and will prefer to retain the status quo, though prepared 
to reduce the number of voting members to the total proposed. 
It was my impression that Lord Crawford, speaking for the 
Government, did not exclude the possibility of concessions. The 
advice of the Lord Chancellor appeared to be ‘ have nothing to 
do with an elected element,’ and the House might well be indis- 
posed to consider the three first Resolutions until it was satisfied 
that the primary justifications of Reform—the stabilising of our 
institutions and an effective check on hasty legislation without 
reference to the electorate—would be fulfilled. I have heard it 
said that the House of Commons would never permit a Second 
Chamber to have the power to dismiss a Government. This may 
be right or wrong; but what an elected and a salaried House 
most needs is the power to bring effective pressure to bear upon 
the Executive without invoking the terrors of a General Election. 
That power, as President Wilson discovered too late, is the out- 
standing feature of the American Constitution. The overwhelm- 
ing strength of our Executive in recent years suggests that other 
reforms than that of the House of Lords may be required. 

At the present moment, there appear to be two paramount 
considerations which cannot be denied and must not be ignored : 

1. The danger to which Lord Selborne has frequently referred 
is real and may at any time take the form of a grave menace to 
our national life. A single Chamber can, by a majority vote, pass 
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revolutionary measures which would automatically come into 
force without reference to the people. It might, for example, 
‘ nationalise ’ the land, the coal mines, the railways and all means 
of transportation. Apart from the direct economic results, the 
effect would be to set up vast bureaucracies of which the present 
inflated establishments, which seem to be passing out of control, 
give no idea. Democracy and bureaucracy are fast becoming 
interchangeable terms, and reasons for this tendency can easily 
be assigned. The Lord Chancellor adjures us not to ‘lay too 
much stress ’ on such forebodings ; but no one can forecast the 
political future a few years hence, and no wise man will ignore 
present warnings. If our generally sane and cautious people 
become converted to theories which would bring them to ruin, we 
can only bow to their judgment ; but, unless democracy is to be 
relegated to Saturn, we must make sure that we know that 
judgment. 

2. The present House of Lords, with its anomalies and im- 
perfections, is bound up with the history of the British people, 
whose rights its predecessors were the first effectively to assert 
700 years ago. Except the Monarchy, it is our oldest institution, 
and it is the oldest Second Chamber in the world. It is also 
probably the best as regards experience, knowledge of affairs 
and cool judgment except when there is an irruption of that 
section of backswoodsmen which Lord Stuart of Wortley called 
‘mugwumps.’ I recently sent the Report of one of the Irish 
debates to an eminent American who wrote that he only wished 
the Senate could reach so high a level. Lord Crawford signifi- 
cantly stated : 


I believe that the sense of responsibility felt and exercised by members 
of this House, or rather the members who do the work of this House, is 
really greater than that felt and exercised by members of the House of 


Commons, 
And Lord Buxton contended that: 


Of late, on more than one occasion, the country has found that the 
House of Lords was a true exponent of public opinion, more sympathetic 
and a more independent representative of national feeling than the House 


of Commons. 

This claim could certainly be substantiated, and the assump- 
tion that an elected House is necessarily and always representa- 
tive of public opinion is manifestly unfounded. Yet the House 
of Lords, since the passing of the Parliament Act, has become the 
weakest Second Chamber in the world, and the effects of this 
weakness are apparent in many directions. Our Parliamentary 
machine is not now working well. 

It will be admitted by most close students, of affairs that the 
present House of Lords, restricted to members who regularly 
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attend to their duties and permitted to protect itself against the 
sale of membership, would be an admirable legislative body. 
Biologists will certainly not dispute the opinion of Lord Wil- 
loughby de Broke that among men, as among fox-hounds, heredity 
plays an inexorable part in the transmission and accentuation of 
qualities good and bad. Heredity tempered by selection, which 
would operate in a House of Lords so reformed, would guarantee 
a far higher standard of the qualifications essential to good govern- 
ment than can be attained in any popularly elected Assembly. 
This consideration is, however, of no practical value if a Chamber 
containing an hereditary element not directly responsible to an 
electorate would not be trusted with power by what is called ‘ the 
will of the people.’ The question of the Reform of the House of 
Lords is, therefore, inextricably involved with the whole theory 
of democracy, which has been expounded in many volumes by 
no means harmonious and may have to be re-written in the light 
of our increasing experience. I can here only briefly indicate the 
glaring discrepancies between theory and actuality. Democracy 
as a principle of Government postulates a perfected system of 
representation, expressed by the formula ‘ one vote one value,’ 
and electorates sufficiently informed to be able to pass a reasoned 
judgment upon questions infinitely complex. Such a system 
remains to be discovered, and the difficulty—always baffling—of 


securing unbiassed personal judgments has been vastly increased 
by the universal prevalence of paid propaganda. All extensions 
of the suffrage, and especially that adopted in the throes of the 
Great War, have been advocated on the ground that they would 
conduce to the general contentment. This fair promise has not 
been fulfilled, and now that adult suffrage has been reached 
in many countries and approached in others, we find ourselves 


face to face with ‘the revolt against civilization.’* Clearly 


voting power is not bringing contentment. We now have great 
political organisations set up by the manual workers with the 
assistance of doctrinaire intellectuals. These organisations, 
which may be said to have sprung from the people, openly 
violate the principles of democracy, tend to form unrepresenta- 
tive oligarchies and leave as the principal function of the 
rank and file the duty of paying enforced subscriptions, 
the expenditure of which they do not control. The extreme 
elements, which penetrate the Trade Unions, while at the same 
time creating independent political organisations, frankly 
disavow Parliamentary Government and representative insti- 
tutions, preferring the dictatorship of self-appointed committees 
(Soviets) borrowed from the rulers of Russia who have 
followed Karl Marx to hopeless economic disaster achieved by 
* Conf. Mr. Lothrop Stoddard’s important book. 
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the greatest destruction of human life known to history. It is 
deeply significant that the oligarchically ruled Trade Unions 
should have accepted their foreign policies from Moscow and 
Berlin together with subsidies for propaganda purposes. How 
far these policies may have influenced the Government I need not 
discuss. All this may well seem irrelevant in the present con- 
nexion; but it is impossible to dissociate the Reform of the 
House of Lords from present political tendencies. The demo- 
cratic objection to the hereditary principle is weakened if democ- 
racy itself is not now attractive to the masses. 

Meanwhile, the prosperity of the old, as well as of the numerous 
new States, must depend absolutely upon the wisdom, know- 
ledge and foresight with which they are governed in their domestic 
affairs and their foreign relations. That ‘ the people ’ can govern 
is a demonstrably false theory except in the case of small commu- 
nities, and all that representative institutions can achieve is 
the selection—more or less effective—of the governing body. 
Mass psychology, except in the case of simple direct issues, will 
always be indeterminate, and the ascendancy of the individual 
is as much a dominant factor as in the days of the ancient Greeks. 
The Great War and its aftermath of woes have’ illustrated this 
human characteristic. Mankind must be governed or sink into 
anarchy, and modern democracies show a tendency to change 
their rulers too quickly for good government. The frequently 
recurring political crises in France, Italy and some other coun- 
tries gravely milititate against the stability and the public con- 
fidence on which national prosperity depends. The increasing 
complexity of human affairs is making the task of government 
always more difficult and imposing more and more demands upon 
the capacity of ourrulers. It may be that the task will ultimately 
prove beyond intellectual powers which are no greater than those 
of our ancestors. If we fail to find and make use of our best 
men, if we constantly change the heads of the great departments 
of State, or if the masses claim to govern themselves, there will 
be a set back to all real progress. 

The future of our country and Empire is beset with perils. 
The reversion of Ireland to barbarism, with all that is entailed, 
is only the first palpable success of the enemies of Britain without 
and within. There never was a time when wise and courageous 
statesmanship, continuously and consistently applied, was so 
urgently needed. Stable politics can alone restore the public 
confidence and enable us to rebuild our finances shaken to 
their foundation. Most of the old Radical shibboleths have 
proved false. In the times that lie before us, new forces 
good and evil must be reckoned with, and precedents drawn’ 
from the past are no longer valid. Those who live through 
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the next quarter century will see changes which none can 
predicate. 

The Reform of the House of Lords cannot be based upon 
either the maxims or the prejudices of the days that are gone. 
It must be considered solely in the light of the interests of the 
country and the Empire. Reform which will enable the House to 
subserve those interests and to fulfil the conditions to which 
I have referred can alone be justified. The present Peers will, 
I believe, accept even unpalatable changes if they are convinced 
that the public welfare, the stability of our institutions and 
the rights and liberties of the people are thereby effectually 
guaranteed. 

SYDENHAM OF COMBE. 





BATTLESHIPS, 


Ir we look carefully at the present century history of battleship 
design we shall hardly escape the conviction that it has been 
influenced by aims which have led to an immense augmentation 
of naval expenditure and which, if further persisted in, must 
render all hope of reducing that expenditure quite illusory. At 
the same time it seems as though the vast sums already expended, 
and the perhaps even vaster sums that will be called for, have not 
in anything like due proportion increased the fighting powers of 
the navy. The investigation which it is proposed to make here 
will involve the necessity of frequently quoting figures. It is 
earnestly hoped that these figures will not be thought by the 
reader to be more numerous than the case requires. Most of 
them have been taken from that admirable work, Brassey’s 
Naval and Shipping Annual, which can be highly recommended 
to anyone desiring to study the subject. The following Table 
will show how size and pecuniary expenditure have increased. 


ries tt Launched. Displacement. Cost. 

Cornwallis .. ; ee co” aon 14,000 1,030, 3021. 
King Edward VII. e oe GSS 16,350 1,473,245!. 
Dreadnought <p we ee 1906 17,900 1,813,100/. 
Neptune - ee ee “< 1909 19,900 1,715,258l. 
Orion oe ee a IgIo0 22,500 1,918,773!. 
King George V. us 4 oo . SOEE 23,300 1,965,413/. 
Ivon Duke .. ve ie +} I9gI2 25,000 2,080,918/, 
Emperor of India .. ie +. 10913 25,000 2,020,017). 
Queen Elizabeth ee oe os) / RQES 27,500 ? 
Hood 6 1918 41,200 5,458,335!. 

The cost oa the e Queen Elizabeth i is not stated, and the Hood is 
officially rated as a ‘ battle cruiser.” The cost noted against the 
Hood’s name is taken from the Navy Estimates (Ig19-1920). The 
cost of the Emperor of India, launched in 1913 (the same year as 
the Queen Elizabeth), and of 25,000 tons is given as 2,020,017). 
It will be seen that the tonnage displacement of the year Igor, 
viz. 14,000, had increased by 11,000 in twelve years and that the 
cost, in the same period of time, had grown from 1,030,302/. to 
2,020,017/., that is to say that it had nearly doubled. 
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The history of battleship design and construction makes 
quite clear two things, viz., that the displacement continuously 
increases and that the cost per ton of displacement also increases. 
The latter increase—although of course aggravated by post-war 
conditions—was just as continuous as the increase in size. 

The figures adduced—their essential accuracy not being open 
to question—go a long way to explain the demand that has risen 
in some quarters for the abolition of the battleship. I make bold 
to say that the demand by itself is stupid. It is merely a muddled 
expression of a belief that the huge sums of money spent on the 
construction of battleships as they have been designed for the 
last fifteen or sixteen years has been foolishly spent. To shout 
for the abolition of the battieship, and ‘let it go at that,’ will, 
no doubt, relieve the shouters of the trouble of thinking. Yet, 
the battleship question calls for a good deal of thinking. The 
Washington Conference has restricted the size of that class of 
craft to 35,000 tons ; but that is a great advance from the 14,000 
of the year 1902, and a by no means inconsiderable advance from 
the 27,500 of 1913. It 1s worthy of particular notice that the 
nearly doubled displacement held to be necessary in the year 
last mentioned could not have been due to what of late is so often 
appealed to—war experience, because between the two years 
named there had been no war experience to serve as a guide or 
be alleged as such. The plain truth is that, without any war 
to guide us, we had gone on adding enormously to the size of 
the ships. The rise in the cost per ton was due to causes not 
specially limited to naval construction, and for at least a dozen 
years could not be traced to actual war. Thinking being neces- — 
sary, we may first direct our thoughts to the problem of discover- 
ing why we went on—even when detailed costs were rising— 
continuously adding to the dimensions of our battleships, and 
consequently to their total cost. 

We need not be in any doubt about the reason. It was a 
belief, more common amongst and more obstinately held by 
landsmen than by seamen, that what was chiefly desirable in a 
battleship was to make her—as against the weapons of an enemy— 
safe from foundering or from injury. The main objects aimed 
at in her design were invulnerability and unsinkability. Her 
powers of offence were regarded as of quite secondary importance. 
As the necessity of increasing her dimensions in order to render 
her invulnerable and unsinkable seemed to be unavoidable, it 
was sometimes found possible to add to her offensive armament 
and also to her speed ; but the additional size was not dictated 
by these considerations. The material of which modern ships 
are constructed gives greater facility than could have been hoped 
for in earlier days for providing her—largely by means of in- 
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creased and more effective internal subdivision—with at least a 
fair amount of security against destruction, or irreparable injury, 
likely to be caused by accidents of navigation, such as running on 
a rock or collision. Even when a ship properly subdivided is 
fatally injured the internal subdivision sometimes enables her to 
keep afloat until her most precious ingredient—her crew—has 
been saved. Moreover, if she is not far from port she may be 
able to keep afloat until she reaches it. This advantage is as 
much to be desired in a ship of war as in any other; though it 
would not enable her to retain any value as a fighting element 
in a mobile fleet. It may be obtained without enormous 
increase of dimensions. It is quite another matter when what 
is attempted is to make her invulnerable and unsinkable in 
battle. Why this should be so can be easily explained. The 
hidden rock or the peaceful colliding ship is not specially 
devised to try to injure or destroy the man-of-war. The 
enemy’s ships and vessels of all kinds and classes are devised 
for that very purpose, and their appliances for causing injury 
or destruction are continually being made more formidable with 
the deliberate intention of getting the better of any protective 
device of a passive nature which an antagonist may hope will 
render him secure. The work of the naval architect in trying to 
make his ship secure by giving her passive defence arrangements 
is harder than even that of the daughters of Danaus. They had 
to fill with water a perforated tub which was not being con- 
tinually more perforated by a jealous and watchful rival. 

Even in these days naval history properly studied ought to go 
for something. We may surely find instruction in the historical 
fact that, throughout the prolonged period of great naval wars— 
say from the time of the Commonwealth down to the age of 
Trafalgar—a man-of-war was rated, not according to her displace- 
ment, but according to her offensive efficiency, t.e., her power of 
injuring her opponent. She was rated according to the number of 
guns that she could carry and could use with effect. The 44-gun 
ship grew into the 64; the 64 into the 74; the 74 into the 84; 
and the last into the 100-gun three-decker and even into the 120. 
The 32-gun frigate grew slowly into the 36; the 36 into the 38 ; 
and the 38—but slowly and only temporarily—into the 40 and 
the 44. It is to be specially noticed that, although their greater 
dimensions allowed the three-deckers to carry a more powerful 
gun armament, they owed their existence—relatively brief as 
it was for many of them—to what may be called economic 
rather than purely tactical reasons. First of all, they gave 
increased accommodation for an Admiral and his staff. Then, 
in days when over-seas naval depéts or ‘ bases’ were few in 
number, the size of the three-deckers enabled them to serve as 
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receptacles for supernumeraries, men discharged from hospital, 
etc. The convenience was undoubted; but the navy of St. 
Vincent and Nelson would not tolerate infringement of the rights 
of naval strategy and naval tactics. Consequently, as experience 
of war increased, so the employment of the big ships in question 
diminished. 

As is well known, the ‘Great War’ of our grandfathers’ and 
great-grandfathers’ time went on—with but a short interruption 
by the Peace of Amiens—from 1793 till 1814. In the former 
year we had 14 three-deckers ‘in sea-going commission’ ; in 
1804—the year before Trafalgar—we had 13 ; in the last year of 
the war the number was 2. It was different with the ships of 
moderate size—the two-deckers. In 1794 we had in all 75 of 
them on our lists ; in the last year of the war we had 185. The 
case of the frigates was similar. Those of 40 and 44 guns came 
into existence somewhat late in the war. It is plain that they 
were not liked. They seem to have been looked upon by the 
contemporaries of Nelson as officers of the present day look upon 
those astonishing productions, the ‘battle cruisers.’ In the 
last year of the war we had, in sea-going commission, only 7 of 
these 40’s and 44’s. On the other hand the number of 36-gun 
and 38-gun frigates had increased during the war from 41 to 145. 

It will be well, here and at once, to dispose of the argument 
which is much used to bolster up the case for enormously increas- 
ing the size of men-of-war. Briefly stated that argument takes 
this form: The material of ships is very different from what it 
was; iron superseded wood long ago; and now we build our 
ships of steel; therefore it is no use arguing from the past; 
naval history is no guide to us in these days. This argument 
may be safely designated the ‘ materialist.’ Naturally it is 
much in the mouth of the ‘ megalomaniac,’ or advocate of huge 
displacements and of ever-increasing size. The materialist, and 
consequently, the megalomaniac, cannot see that material is 
only one element in warfare, and not the most important. There 
is, though he cannot see it, another of immensely greater impor- 
tance; viz., the human element. However often or greatly 
war material may change, men as fighting beings remain the 
same. The war showed that the officers and ships’ companies 
of the twentieth century British navy were in capacity, enter- 

prise, and daring exactly what their predecessors of Nelson’s 
days were. The more we learn’ of special incidents in the, 
great conflict, the more points of similarity in character and de- 
meanour do we discern in our gallant seamen of to-day, and in 
those who manned the ships of the navy several generations ago. 
The comparison comes out exactly the same in the case of our 
mercantile marine. Just as readily as their predecessors, our 
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merchant seamen and our fishermen of to-day went about their 
hazardous occupations with a silent and modest intrepidity that 
has never been surpassed. The fine conduct of Commodore 
Sir Nathaniel Dance and the crews of his cargo-carrying ships of 
1814 was imitated scores of times by merchantmen between 1914 
and IgI9. 

If, as is certain, the principal element in war is the same in all 
essentials as it used to be, why should not its virtually invariable 
procedure be taken as our guide in providing the floating material 
of the navy ? That procedure, which was eminently justified by 
results, amounted to this—to make our men-of-war above all 
things powerful in attack. By so doing we shall give to our own 
ships a security in battle which, as has been over and over again 
proved, no mere passive defence contrivances can ensure to them. 
It is not paying them a mere empty compliment to say that our 
naval architects stand at the very head of their great profession. 
Foreigners—however much they may desire to conceal it—con- 
sistently yield to them this position, and yield it in the most 
convincing of all ways—by imitation. It is not too much to 
assert that every man-of-war in the world, no matter under what 
flag she may cruise or what her class may be, is practically a 
copy of a design by some British naval architect. If there is 
any difference conscientious examination will show that it is in 
details only. No doubt throughout the now comparatively long 
history of efforts to produce an invulnerable and unsinkable ship 
there has been unvarying disappointment. Attempts to escape 
this disappointment have been the cause of ever-increasing size 
and ever-increasing cost of ships. There has been a confident 
expectation that each new monster, out-doing in size and cost 
her predecessors, would turn out to be proof against serious injury 
in war, or at least against complete destruction. Many people 
must still remember the surprise occasioned by the loss of the 
23,000-ton Audacious. She was over 5000 tons larger and 
150,000/. more costly than the once much talked-of Dreadnought ; 
and was not merely believed to be but was said to be far less 
liable to irreparable damage than her predecessors. The Queen 
Mary was not indeed a ‘battleship,’ but what was called a 
‘battle cruiser.’ Nevertheless, she was of 27,000 tons, had cost 
2,078,491/., had a belt of g-inch K.S. steel armour, and, of course, 
what was supposed to be adequate passive protection by internal 
subdivision ; yet her life when exposed to the rough ordeal of 
actual battle was a short one. Thus when real tests were applied 
the result bore out the forebodings of those who had been con- 
tending that no passive defence arrangements or contrivances 
could give to a ship engaging an enemy the protection anything 
like that which the whole history of naval warfare had demon- 
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strated was to be expected from a vigorous attack upon her 
opponent. 

Is there any sound reason why British naval architects, whose 
eminent talents are acknowledged throughout the maritime 
world, should not devote their abilities to turning out fighting 
ships which would be primarily ‘ hard hitters,’ and only quite 
secondarily passively protected craft ? Is there any sound reason 
why they should not, in matters essentially related to naval 
warfare, study and draw inferences from the history of war by 
sea? Why, in their productions, should they not give due weight 
to the fact that in war the most important factor, the human, 
remains unaltered, no matter how greatly material may change ? 
Were they to do this it is highly probable that they would soon 
perceive that superior size by no means carries with it a guaranty 
of victory. It might become their pride to limit dimensions 
and see if a more formidable fighting machine provided with 
energetic means of attack could not thus be added to fleets ; 
and that, too, with a sensible diminution of pecuniary expendi- 
ture. It is certain that as long as we go on adding to the size of 
ships all attempts to bring naval expenditure within reasonable 
limits will be utterly fruitless. We ought not to miss the signi- 
ficance of the fact that the Washington Conference restricted 
not only the aggregate size of naval forces, but also the dimensions 
of individual ships. The United States navy was contemplating 
a reply to our 41,200-ton Hood by building ships of 42,000 tons. 
In this country it was suggested that we should ‘ go one better’ 
than this and should build an ‘ ideal’ battleship of 57,000 tons 
displacement ! American naval officers, whose ability and in- 
dustrious study of their profession have received world-wide 
recognition, quickly discerned the disastrous features of the 
prospect, and were able, before the Conference assembled, to 
convince their government that a stop must be put to the general 
persistence in making a new ship bigger than the last. The figure 
which they proposed, 35,000 tons, though a sensible reduction 
as regards the Hood’s displacement, is still not a small one. 
May one respectfully inquire if 70,000 tons distributed between 
two ships would add to a fleet a greater power of attack than the 
same figure or something a little less would do if the distribution 
were between more than two ships? The number of guns of 
equal power could certainly be increased, and concentration of 
fire from different quarters would be made possible. 

As attention has been called to the fact that the human factor 
is the most important in war, it is desirable to admit that it 
is far from unimportant in naval architecture. Naturally a 
capable architect would rather be invited to design a cathedral 
than a diminutive parish church, a great County Hall than a 
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‘commodious’ suburban villa. Similarly a naval architect— 
especially if he is a member of the eminent British branch of 
the distinguished profession—would rather be asked to design 
a big ship than a small one. It is, however, probable that artistic 
genius can be displayed in productions which do not depend for 
their excellence on gigantic dimensions. It might be mortifying 
to a naval architect occupied in designing ships of war to find that 
the size of his creations was always being surpassed by those of 
vessels intended for commerce, as for example the huge Trans- 
Oceanic ‘liners.’ Allowance must be made for this feeling. It 
will be readily made by naval officers who know what it is to be 
advanced from the command of a small ship to that of a big one, 
and how sore a trial it often is when the hoped for advance is 
not granted. As regards this, the conditions laid down and 
accepted at the Washington Conference must be kept in view. 
Not only an ‘ ideal’ battleship of 57,000 tons is now out of the 
question ; also, as 35,000 tons will be the upper limit, man-of-war 
design is debarred from attempting to vie with the 46,439 tons of 
the Olvmpic and even the 45,647 of the Aquitania. The restric- 
tion, it will be seen, is already in force, and it will be but a mere 
matter of degree if it still further limits the figures of warship 
displacement. The subject generally deserves some attention, 
as it indicates the change wrought of late years in the material 
aspect of navies when compared with merchant shipping. Till a 
late date—within the memory of many people still living—the 
biggest merchantman afloat did not approach in size men-of-war 
of the principal classes. The earlier ocean steam ‘liners’ were 
smaller than many frigates. The condition was of old standing. 
As long as the great Company existed as a trading body its ships 
—the H.E.I.C. ships—were by far the largest mercantile vessels 
in the world. Yet the biggest of them did not equal in size a 
British 74 of the lower division of her class, and fell even more 
below the two-deckers of like rating in foreign navies. It would 
be absurd not to acknowledge this change ; and becoming acknow- 
ledgment of it should go along way towards reconciling what may 
be called ‘ megalomaniac aspirations’ with the true needs of a 
service which, during a long history, has owed its success to 
vigorous attacking tactics. It is desirable that its propensity to 
deliver fierce attacks should be encouraged, and so to speak 
‘played up to,’ rather than that it should be damped down into 
the hope of being rendered invulnerable when on the building 
slips. Even Achilles, though dipped by his mother in the Styx, 
was not completely invulnerable ; and it is just possible that in 
naval design of the twentieth century we are by no means sure 
of succeeding where Thetis failed. What is sure, however, is 
that all attempts to produce the invulnerable battleship have had 
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the result of making navies enormously more costly. Has not 
the time arrived for calling a halt ? 

In discussions of the merits, real or supposed, of the huge and 
costly battleship and the battle cruiser (classed together as 
‘capital ships ’), it has been claimed that the approximate im- 
munity from fatal injury by hostile torpedoes, which may be 
credited to those ships in the late war, was due to the passive 
defence arrangements embodied in their design. This claim is 
unfounded ; and its lack of foundation must be explained. The 
immunity—which, as far as it went, need not be disputed—was 
not in general due to any structural devices or arrangements. 
The true cause of the immunity was that the hostile torpedo 
craft were prevented, by the vehement counter offensive of our 
own anti-torpedo craft, from pushing their attacks ‘home.’ It 
was a victory for active defence, t.e. attack, and not for passive 
defences worked into the hulls of the ships. Also the claim that 
these latter internal defences secured ships against air-attack 
will not ‘hold water.’ In the late war air tactics were in their 
early infancy ; and what aircraft could do then is no sort of 
indication of what, as a result of the four years’ development 
since the conclusion of peace, they can do now. 

It is a remarkable fact, and one which ‘ materialists’ and 
‘ megalomaniacs ’ would do well to consider carefully, that the 
material inventions which proved highly efficient in the war were 
just those which partook of an ‘offensive’ character. The 
devices due to the extraordinary inventive ingenuity of Admiral 
Sir Percy Scott greatly increased the efficiency of gunfire. They 
did not aim at giving guns the protection of impenetrable shields. 
What they tried for was to beat down, by the superior accuracy 
and rapidity of our own fire, that of the enemy. The same thing 
will be seen by anyone who will carefully examine the principle, 
and not the mere mechanism, of that immensely valuable inven- 
tion—the paravane. This enabled ships to enter or cross sub- 
marine minefields with but little risk of destruction. It virtually 
altered the whole tactical aspect of minefield defence. This it 
did ‘ offensively ’; for the paravane sought out the mines rather 
than passively waited to be sought out itself. It had nothing 
necessarily to do with the design of a ship or with the internal 
subdivision or arrangements of the under-water parts of her hull, 
as it might be fitted to any ship. Here again, as in all war opera- 
tions, the active offensive or attacking method held the superiority 
over the passive, and the orthodox doctrine of war was again 
vindicated. 

CyPRIAN A. G. BRIDGE. 
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THE general principles which should govern the conduct of war 
at sea and on land have been established by a series of conflicts 
extending over some hundreds of years. Their correct applica- 
tion leads to success ; a divergence from them has too often pro- 
duced failure. When we find great results following the opera- 
tions of fleets and armies we consider the leader in each case a 
genius : an example of this at sea was Nelson—on land Napoleon. 
Each seemed to grasp intuitively the right thing to do, and did 
not allow subsidiary considerations to divert him from his main 
objective. This with the great seaman was the enemy’s fleet, 
the destruction of which he saw was essential to the security of 
his country. When it remained in port he disclaimed the idea 
of blockading the place and preventing the enemy emerging. He 
kept out of sight, leaving a couple of frigates on watch. After 
the enemy escaped to sea he followed him up, and so kept his 
foe on the move until later he brought him to bay at Trafalgar. 
What a stroke of genius his sailing into Aboukir Bay and bringing 
off the battle of the Nile! His precepts and practice permeated 
the fleet of that day, and then, as after other wars, a long-continued 
peace dulled the memory of them, and other influences became 
paramount. As General von der Goltz wrote: ‘Although the 
leading principles of warfare are said to be eternal, yet the 
phenomena which have to be dealt and reckoned with are liable 
to continuous change.’ For phenomena I would substitute instru- 
ments or weapons. As regards sea warfare these include guns of 
various sizes, carried in ships of different classes; torpedoes 
operated from small surface craft and submarines; and lastly 
the torpedo or bomb dropped from aircraft. Every war produces 
unforeseen phases in the use of destructive weapons and the tac- 
tics they impose, but so far these have not caused the disappear- 
ance of the main instrument, the large surface vessel armed with 
guns as its principal weapon. Some are now contending that in 
view of the development of torpedo and air attack the day of 
battleships is past ; that what we have should be scrapped, and 
Vor. XCII—No. 547 493 KK 
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no more built. This is no new cry—over thirty-five years ago a 
French writer, M. Gabriel Churmes in La Reforme Maritime, 
impressed by the introduction of fast torpedo boats, contended 
that the day of ironclads was past ; to build more was waste of 
labour and money, and in fact the best thing that could be done 
with those already existing would be to break them up and sell 
them for old iron. He considered the large guns also useless and 
costly encumbrances, and proposed to wage war with a countless 
number of torpedo boats and cruisers, the latter not for fighting, 
but to scour the sea only, attacking the weak and defenceless, 
and flying from an armed enemy. Gunboats were to bombard 
undefended towns. We have lived to see these ruthless measures 
actually carried out to a considerable extent. These ideas, 
with the economies they promised, induced the French Govern- 
ment to abandon for some years new ironclad construction. Was 
this a wise step? For answer we can only say that whereas in 
the war with Germany of 1870 the French Fleet by reason of its 
supremacy not only effectually prevented any hostile operations 
on the French Coast but even went into the Baltic. In 1914, the 
position was reversed, and but for our intervention a German 
fleet would no doubt have played an important part in the War. 
Anyhow, no other nation followed the example of France in 
stopping ironclad construction; although wars between the 
United States and Spain, also between Russia and Japan have 
taken place since 1885. Some might ascribe it to the influence 
of tradition with the older maritime countries; but that can 
hardly apply to Japan, which in its wonderful progress has been 
ever ready through study and practice to absorb new ideas. The 
battle of Tsushima proved to them the value of battleship and 
heavy gun, for in that battle their torpedo boats though skil- 
fully handled did not play an important part. Even with the 
experience gathered from the late war we do not find Japan 
giving up the construction of large war vessels, important as the 
most rigid economy is to that country. An island similar to the 
United Kingdom, and also depending greatly on ocean commerce, 
the battleship is recognised by Japan as the principal unit in 
sea control. This control may have to be exercised in home 
waters, or in distant seas. Centuries of experience have proved 
the necessity of a vessel able to keep the sea for considerable 
periods, and exert offensive power in any part of the world. A 
striking example in the late war was the annihilation of Admiral 
von Spee’s Squadron off the Falkland Islands. By what other 
means could it have been accomplished so speedily and so com- 
pletely ? If a single torpedo discharged from submarine or 
destroyer can sink or put out of action a battleship it clearly 
showed that defence against the gun had received undue atten- 
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tion, while omitting to provide adequate under-water protection 
against the torpedo. There is no insuperable difficulty in doing 
so. One advantage of the battleship in common with all surface 
vessels is its buoyancy when fully equipped, which gives the 
capacity for carrying an additional weight, whether in the form 
of human beings, stores or merchandise. Thus a battleship 
can act as a transport. When the allied expedition crossed the 
Black Sea in 1854 to invade the Crimea, the French troops were 
conveyed in their warships. A line-of-battle ship I served in 
between 1864 and 1866 on the North American station trans- 
ported artillery up the Bay of Fundy to assist in quelling a 
Fenian raid. We also took a battalion of infantry from Halifax 
to Jamaica on hearing of the rebellion in that island. Many other 
examples could be quoted, and similar requirements may occur 
in the future. The buoyancy of the capital ship is a valuable 
asset enabling her to carry a great weight of armament, armour 
and propelling machjnery to places far distant, and have a reserve 
buoyancy of at least 50 per cent. of her displacement in tons. A 
present-day follower of the views of M. Churmes says battleships 
are no use, that not one was sunk in the late war by another 
battleship, and our fleet of them practically kept in harbour to 
avoid loss. As a modern battle cruiser is to all intents and pur- 
poses a battleship, Jutland refutes the no-sinking assertion. Lord 
Jellicoe’s book, The Grand Fleet 1914-16, shows how continuous 
were its cruises to control and sweep the North Sea. If it could 
be clearly demonstrated that a battleship cannot be constructed 
to withstand the impact of a powerful torpedo, or explosive bomb 
dropped from a height on her deck or close alongside, strong reason 
would exist for not continuing that class of vessel. Proof of this 
is wanting, for it is admitted that the under-water defence of 
capital ships has hitherto been very defective. 

Though not prepared to discard an instrument which has 
proved of such utility in the past, the Washington Conference 
has done most valuable work in obtaining agreement by the 
principal maritime nations to limit and fix the number of battle- 
ships each would maintain. This has enabled us to reduce from 
four to two the battleships we propose to build. The Conference 
also decided the maximum size for such should be 35,000 tons. 
Captain Mahan some years ago also suggested a size limit, and I 
regret the Conference did not fix it at 25,000 tons, which would 
have given us an effective vessel at a cost not exceeding five 
million pounds, allowing 200/. per ton, a good margin for the 
enhanced prices of material and labour since the war. 

The question then arises is it necessary to commence building 
immediately in view of the urgent necessity for the most rigid 
economy, and the claims of other important services? If wars 
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continue, as they probably will, there is not likely to be one for 
at least ten years involving the use of sea power. Moreover, 
there are weighty problems awaiting solution by experiment 
and new inventions rendering desirable delay in commencing 
new battleships. Two years ago I wrote an article in this 
Review entitled ‘ Is the Submarine doomed.’ My conclusion was 
that ‘The Submarine will continue as an auxiliary without 
displacing the surface vessel.’ It is a frail craft only dangerous 
on account of the weapon it carries, and being able to approach 
its victim unseen. I am not surprised the majority of the Wash- 
ington Conference declined to entertain the idea proposed by our 
representatives that submarines should be abolished. For the 
smaller and less wealthy nations a small torpedo carrier is too 
valuable an instrument for defence purposes to be discarded. 
To be logical the suggestion should be to abolish under-water 
attack altogether, for elimination of submarines would only 
cause the transfer of their operations to an increased number of 
surface torpedo craft. It is unnecessary for me to repeat here 
my oft expressed belief that a battleship can be constructed to 
sustain a torpedo explosion without disablement, but I am really 
inclined to believe that the submarine is nearer its doom than 
most people imagine. The course of the war led to several 
improved ways of defeating it, as the use of the depth charges and 
the lure of the Q ships, the story of whose operations by Mr. Keble 
Chatterton is a wonderful record of skill, courage and endurance. 
What often gave success to the submarine was not only the 
invisibility of her approach, but the difficulty of locating her 
position. A sound apparatus could indicate some vessel was in 
the vicinity and if no above-water craft came in sight the sound 
evidently came from the movement of a submarine, though her 
actual direction was unknown. Now I understand improvement 
in the apparatus has overcome this defect, and indicates with 
accuracy the position of the submarine, so that a succession of 
depth charges can be dropped in the right place with confidence. 
They need not actually hit the submerged hull, for the blow trans- 
mitted through the water by the explosion within a certain dis- 
tance will probably, if not sinking the submarine, cause sufficient 
leak to divert the efforts of the crew from attack to self preserva- 
tion. There are some officers who now proclaim that the sub- 
marine is dead. At any rate I donot think it is going to play an 
important part in the next war, nor that we need scrap all our 
battleships on its account. For the submarine’s success in the 
late war was mainly against warships with imperfect protection, 
and against commerce carriers considered previously to be out- 
side such attacks. More ships were lost by under-water explo- 
sions than by gunfire, due—as reported to have been stated at the 
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meeting of Naval Architects in Paris this summer by Sir Tennyson 
d’Eynecourt—in part to the inferior protection of the sides of 
ships below water, and largely to the fact that in many cases they 
had longitudinal bulkheads on the centre line so that when they 
were torpedoed the water admitted was confined to the damaged 
side, causing first a great heel over and then capsizing. Take 
the case of the Formidable, struck by a torpedo in the English 
Channel on January Ist, 1915. This took place about 2.30 in the 
early morning. The ship at once began to heel over. This was 
temporarily relieved by an explosion on the opposite side, and 
enabled some of the boats to be got out. Soon after the original 
heel became greater, until the ship was nearly flat on her side 
and the deck almost perpendicular. Then as the ship was 
evidently sinking the Captain directed the crew to go overboard— 
soon afterwards she disappeared, having remained afloat for 
two hours. The reserve buoyancy and watertight compart- 
ments had done that much. The same fate overtook several 
other battleships, and it has been given as an excuse that they 
were designed before the under-water attack had become so 
imminent a danger. This is hardly accurate for the danger had 
been imminent years -before the war, and should have been 
guarded against by modification in designs as subsequently 
adopted. 

In the article of two years ago already referred to I said ‘ We 
may expect a great development in the near future of aircraft for 
peace and war purposes. The next weapon will probably come 
from the air.’ This has now come to pass. It is recognised that 
in addition to operating with armies, as in the late war, aircraft 
must work with fleets, and guard the homeland against an air 
visitation in force Whether heavier or lighter than air machines 
are best for such purposes I cannot say, but I remember in a letter 
to the late Lord Fisher, when he was first Sea Lord, suggesting 
that he should at once order a large number of aeroplanes and 
fifty airships. I think he told me later that he ordered thirty of 
the latter. The aeroplane has several important advantages 
such as great rapidity of flight, is a small target and can carry 
gun, torpedo or bomb; while for reconnoitring it is unrivalled. 
From a certain height above the water the presence and move- 
ment of submarines are often detected. On the other hand it has 
a limited radius of action as compared with the ship and is more 
affected by bad weather. 

It is possible for an airship or aeroplane to carry a torpedo 
suspended underneath and dropped on arriving near the object 
to be hit. There are two great objections to this method of 
attacking a ship. The ordinary. Whitehead torpedo is not suit- 
able for such usage. It contains delicate mechanism liable to be 
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deranged by such a drop even if from only a few feet above the 
surface. We found that out during persistent efforts in its early 
days to discharge from the broadside of large vessels six feet or 
more above the water. Hence we came to the submerged dis- 
charge where the missile started in its own element. The other 
objection is that the carrier must descend so low as to become a 
comparatively easy mark for light guns. 

A more formidable antagonist is the bomb dropping aeroplane. 
At sea as on land it must in the first instance be foiled if possible 
by fighting aeroplanes specially armed for this purpose. Assum- 
ing these are evaded, has the vessel no chance of escape. The 
object of the attack is to drop a bomb heavily charged with ex- 
plosive as close as possible to the side of the ship, with a fuse to 
cause ignition some twenty feet below the surface. Its fall on 
the deck would not be so effective owing to escape of a large 
portion of the liberated gas into the air above and at the sides. 
To develop the full force of the explosion in the direction required 
it must be tamped, effected by the surrounding water. The line 
of least resistance is then against the side of the vessel, pro- 
vided she is not too far off. Without actual experiment, it is 
difficult to say within what distance the explosion would prove 
effective, but assume 40 feet on each side, and the difficulty of 
dropping a heavy bomb in the right place becomes obvious. For 
as the aeroplane is travelling at a high rate of speed the missile 
does not drop vertically but has a forward motion, and its path 
through the air assimilates somewhat to that of a shell after 
reaching its culminating point. There is a further consideration. 
The ship is also presumably moving at a high rate of speed, and 
probably continually altering course or zigzagging. One thus 
realises that bombing a moving object is not so simple a matter 
as many suppose. If, however, the bomb is dropped and exploded 
in the danger zone we must rely upon special construction to save 
the ship. This will be much the same as is now given to 
withstand the effects of a torpedo explosion: To demonstrate 
whether effectual or not, one of the battleships whose fate is the 
scrapheap could be reconstructed as nearly as possible to the 
design of a new vessel, and then subjected to a series of explosions 
at different distances. To test accuracy of dropping is not so 
easy because high speed of target is essential. In any case future 
fleets must in addition to other auxiliaries have attached to them 
a considerable force of aircraft for meeting such attacks. Mastery 
of the air has become as important as command of the sea was 
previous to the advent of the new weapon: The army needs 
similar provision, while for home defence an immense number is 
requisite. To settle the design of the various types of aircraft 
for the above services we should have an air Board or Committee 
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composed of Naval, Military and Civilian representatives similar 
to what we have for Ordnance. Manufacture to approved 
designs to be executed in a Government Factory and by private 
firms, thus producing a healthy emulation and economical out- 
put. The Army and Navy would then receive, store and control 
their own machines. 

In this system there is no place for an independent air force 
while strong reasons can be adduced against it. One may be 
given. Flying is a speciality calling for youth and not to be 
followed after a certain age. What is the future of such a man 
in an independent air force? In a naval air force the young 
seaman after his preliminary training takes up this speciality, 
and on completion of his flying term resumes his place again in the 
fleet. The Commander-in-Chief of a Fleet and an Army must 
have full control of all units under his command. The war pro- 
duced no air bombing against ships, so it is somewhat rash of its 
advocates to claim beforehand such an operation must succeed. 
As for experiments since so far we have only those carried out 
in America in 1921 against ex-German warships. Though I have 
not read the official report of the results obtained, enough has 
been published over here to indicate that the experimental 
Board by no means considered they sounded the doom of 
battleships. Among other conclusions it was stated ‘ The develop- 
ment of aircraft instead of furnishing an economical instrument, 
leading to the abolition of the battleship has but added to the 
complexity of naval warfare. The battleship is still the back- 
bone of the fleet, and the bulwark of the nation’s sea defence, 
and will so remain so long as the safe navigation of the sea for pur- 
poses of trade or navigation is vital to success in war. The 
battleship still remains the greatest factor of naval strength.’ 

Finally has its principal weapon the heavy gun fallen in 
estimation. Each succeeding war not only negatives any such 
view, but shows extraordinary advance in efficiency. The 
battle of Jutland gave clear proof of this. We know what 
gunnery did against our own ships, we must go to the enemy for 
evidence as regards his fleet. To confute any idea of British 
inferiority of fire we have the opinion of Commander von Hase, 
Chief Gunnery Officer of the battle cruiser Derfflinger in the 
action off Jutland. 

In his book Die zwei Weissen Volker, speaking of the Queen 
Mary, he says ‘I must admit the enemy’s shooting was remark- 
able.’ Later describing the effect of our gunfire on his own 
ship he says ‘ Salvo after salvo landed close to us, and hit after 
hit shook our vessel,’ and again ‘ Shell after shell crashed into 
the ship. The enemy was making admirable shooting.’ Though 
not sunk the Derfflinger sustained great damage, had 200 men 
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killed, and was in dockyard hands for about six months. Itisa 
generous tribute. 

Even Admiral Scheer, who in his book does not give us much 
credit, alluding to the appearance of our Fifth Battle Squadron 
in support of Admiral Beatty, owns that ‘ the new enemy fired 
with extraordinary rapidity and accuracy.’ The heavy gun 
reigned supreme in this action, for although many torpedoes 
were discharged only one of our battleships the Marlborough— 
was torpedoed, and she was brought safely back into port. In 
comparing sea weapons effective range is a most important con- 
sideration, and when we observe ships sunk by the gun at a dis- 
.tance of seven miles we must give it first place. Armour on the 
other hand seems to be falling back in estimation, and doubts 
are raised as to whether the weight devoted to it could not be 
more advantageously applied in some other direction. A close 
action between both main fleets would probably have settled the 
the matter. Without that, no one will take the responsibility of 
ordering any considerable reduction of this passive defence. This 
attitude kept torpedo netting in the fleet long after general 
naval opinion had condemned it as useless and even dangerous. 
We were not alone in this for the Germans seem to have 
retained torpedo nets until after the Jutland Battle. Speak- 
ing of an examination afterwards of the damages Admiral Scheer 
in his book says ‘ We arrived immediately at one conclusion, a 
final decision on the much debated question of protective tor- 
pedo nets for the fleet to the effect that the nets must be done 
away with. On most of the ships they were so damaged as to 
make it impossible to remove them after the fighting ; they hung 
for the most part in a dangerous fashion out of their cases, and it 
was a wonder they did not get entangled in the propellers, an 
occurrence which during the battle—or at anytime for that 
matter—might have greatly inconvenienced the Fleet.’ In this 
matter we have no occasion to learn from the enemy, but in 
others he certainly taught us a good deal wherein we had fondly 
imagined ourselves supreme. May we not be too proud to learn. 


S. EARDLEY-WILMOT. 











THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE 


JOFFRE’s FINE LEADERSHIP 


Tus month France celebrates the eighth anniversary of the 
“‘ Miracle of the Marne.” We may hope that the growing appre- 
ciation in France of the part played by the British Army, both 
during the retreat from Mons and in the battle, an appreciation of 
which the formal invitation to the Earl of Ypres to take part in 
the celebrations is evidence, may have the effect of restoring 
something of the comradeship of war, which has been obscured 
by political differences. I will try in this article to explain 
what I believe to be one of the reasons why French writers 
have done such scant justice to our ‘Old Contemptibles,’ and 
at the same time to throw a little light on the genesis of the 
Battle of the Marne. The dénouement of that battle was so 
dramatic, so unsuspected by an anxious public anticipating the fall 
of Paris, that some sensational explanation seemed required and 
was forthcoming. For years the story of Foch’s counter-stroke, 
which hurled the Prussian Guard into the marshes of St. Gond, 
held the field, and was regarded as the explanation of the victory, 
while the important part played by the British Army was 
for years almost ignored, indeed I may claim to have been 
the first to bring it to public notice at the end of 1918. 
Soldiers were a little sceptical of the contention that the retreat of 
five German armies on a front of over one hundred miles, stretch- 
ing from the Ourcgq, north-east of Paris, to Verdun, could have been 
brought about by the attack of a single division, and we now 
know that this counter-attack, which had been ordered by Foch, 
never took place at all, because the enemy was in retreat before it 
could begin. We now know that Foch’s share in the victory con- 
sisted in his superb defence against odds, a defence which held 
the Allied centre together, while victory was won on the left 
flank. We now know that the retreat of the Germans was 
initiated by von Biilow, the commander of the 2nd German 
Army, and was due to the defeat of the right wing of that army by 
Franchet d’Esperey’s 5th French Army on September 8, 1914, 
and to the advance of the British Army across the Marne on 
the morning of September 9, an advance which threatened the 
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flanks and rear both of von Biilow’s 2nd Army and von Kluck’s 
ist Army. All this has passed into history. 

It is not necessary to dwell here upon the curious and interest- 
ing story of the intervention at the critical moment of Lieut.-Col. 
Hentsch, one of von Moltke’s staff officers, for that story has been 
told repeatedly. Rather I propose to concern myself with the 
controversy which still rages in France, as to whether the credit 
for the victory of the Marne, at one time freely awarded to Foch, 
belongs to Galliéni or to Joffre. There are some who plump for 
Galliéni. Those who hold this opinion seem to me to take a 
narrow and local view of the events which lead up to the Marne. 
Their story briefly is that von Kluck made a sudden swerve away 
from Paris, exposing his flank to Maunoury’s 6th French Army, 
then within the zone of the fortifications of Paris, and therefore 
under the jurisdiction of Galliéni, the Governor of Paris; that 
Galliéni discovered this swerve of von Kluck’s, and seeing his 
opportunity, determined to attack the exposed German flank 
with the 6th Army, dragging after him into the victory of the 
Marne the unwilling British and an unwilling Joffre, who had 
decided to retire behind the Seine, and, if necessary, to abandon 
Paris to its fate. If this story is correct the conception of the 
battle of the Marne was a sudden inspiration, which originated 
in the mind of Galliéni on September 3, 1914. I believe the 
facts to be as the Germans say: ‘ ganz anders.’ 

To get at the facts it is necessary to begin at the beginning. 
The original French plan of campaign broke down completely, 
because it was based on incorrect data and false assumptions. 
Just how much of the responsibility for that plan devolves upon 
Joffre has not yet been made clear. We do not yet know fully 
the system under the French plan of campaign as prepared before 
the war. On the few occasions on which he has spoken of the 
matter, Joffre has said that the plan was not his. It is probable 
that it was the joint production of the French General Staff, but 
in any event Joffre accepted it and proceeded to try to carry it 
out. In accordance with this plan the little British Expe- 
ditionary force was placed in a very exposed position at Mons, and 
its Commander-in-Chief, Sir John French, was supplied with 
very incorrect information by French G.H.Q. as to the 
strength of the German forces marching through Belgium. It 
was not until the British Army had been subjected for many hours 
at Mons to a German attack, made in greatly superior numbers, 
that the true position became known to Joffre, who communi- 
cated it to Sir John French. The British Army at Mons was well 
in advance of the left of the French 5th Army, which, then under 
de Lanrezac, was fighting on its right. Some hours before Sir 
John French received Joffre’s message telling him of the real 
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strength of von Kluck’s army, the French 5th Army had been 
defeated in the battle of Charleroi by von Biilow’s 2nd German 
Army, and was in full retreat at least fourteen hours before the 
British Army began to retreat from the battlefield of Mons. 
de Lanrezac never communicated to Sir John French the news 
either of his defeat or of his retreat, and so placed the British 
Army in greater jeopardy than ever. To these blunders must 
be added another grave error of judgment. The relations 
between allies, particularly in the opening stages of a war, are 
notoriously apt to be delicate. French G.H.Q. should have 
taken the precaution, in order to create a favourable impres- 
sion and to promote mutual confidence, of placing some of 
their best troops in contact with us. Instead they placed on our 
flanks some of their worst; on our right were two reserve 
divisions, and on our left a territorial division. Troops were 
at the beginning of the war fitted, neither by training nor 
equipment, to meet German regulars. They naturally enough 
had little confidence in themselves, and they showed this plainly 
during the early days of the retreat. The general effect of the 
breakdown of the French plan, of the defeat of the French 5th 
Army, and of the conduct .of the French troops immediately in 
touch with us was to produce a profound distrust of French 
leadership in the mind of the British Commander-in-Chief and of 
the British Army. 

We had at Mons saved the French left from annihilation, and 
had ourselves been put in a position of the utmost peril. Joffre’s 
responsibilities were, after that battle, such as would have broken 
the nerve of any ordinary man. The French plan had failed, 
France was open to invasion, and an Allied Army had at the 
very outset of the war been placed in a false position. He had to 
do two things ; first to save us, secondly to check the German 
invasion. The retreat from Mons began on August 24; on the 
25th Joffre issued an order of which the following is the essential 
passage : 

As it has not proved possible to carry out the offensive manceuvre 
which had been planned, the object of the future operations will be to 
reconstitute on our left flank with the Fourth and Fifth Armies, the British 
Army and new forces drawn from our right, a mass capable of resuming the 
offensive, while the other armies contain the enemy for the time necessary. 

A new group will be formed in the neighbourhood of Amiens between 
August 27th and September 2nd. 


This new group was Maunoury’s 6th Army, which was to serve 
the double purpose of covering the exposed flank of the British 
Army, and of taking part in a great general offensive against the 
German centre and right. It is important to keep the scope of 
this plan in mind. It envisaged no local attack against the 
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German flank as opportunity offered, but a general offensive by 
four armies. To this plan Joffre adhered until the victory of the 
Marne was consummated. 

It will be remembered that on August 26 the 2nd British 
Corps, reinforced by the 4th Division and Allenby’s cavalry, was 
forced to fight von Kluck at Le Cateau, and suffered heavily. 
Thereafter the British Army retreated day and night as fast as it 
could march until August 30. In the meantime Maunoury’s 6th 
Army had begun to assemble about Montdidier, east of Amiens, 
and on August 29 it engaged and checked von Kluck’s advance, 
south of the Somme, near Proyart, but thereafter had to join the 
retreat. On the same day de Lanrezac, acting on Joffre’s orders, 
stood at bay along the Oise, east and south-east of St. Quentin, and 
in the battle of Guise roughly handled von Biilow’s 2nd Army. 
Thus while de Lanrezac was fighting on one flank and Maunoury 
on the other we were retreating. We retreated throughout the 
night of the 29-3o0th, and on into the 30th, on the morning of which 
day de Lanrezac was still fighting at Guise, and that evening we 
reached the Aisne, a long day’s march behind the inner flanks of 
the two French armies and well out of the line of battle. Onde 
Lanrezac’s right Joffre had formed a new command, consisting of 
the left of the 4th French Army. This was called the 9th French 
Army, and was given to Foch. While de Lanrezac was fighting 
Foch was retiring before von Hausen’s 3rd German Army, so 
that on the 30th de Lanrezac had in front of him von Biilow’s 
znd Army, while his flanks and rear were menaced by von Kluck’s 
1st Army on one side, and von Hausen’s 3rd Army on the other. 
He was in fact then in a position of as great danger as we had 
been at Mons. This sketch will explain the situation : 


I, rst German Army 
Il, 2nd ,, o 
III. 3rd ” ” 
IV. 9th French Army. 
V. 5th ” ” 
VI. 1st British Corps. 
; VII. 2nd - 
Soissons VIII. 6th French Army. 


okeime IX. d’Amade’s Detach” 
ment. 


70 oO 0 20 miles 


Joffre was naturally much perturbed. He had done his best 
to get us out of the hole in which he had placed us, and it appeared 
to him that we had replied by placing his 5th Army in as bad a 
hole. He urged Sir John French to fill the gap between the 5th 
and 6th Armies, but Sir John, who took a somewhat despondent 
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view of the state of his 2nd Corps, was not willing to do this, in 
view of his earlier experiences, as long as the French continued 
to retreat, and on the 30th both the 5th and 6th French Armies 
resumed their retirement. Sir John was evidently fearful of 
being left in the lurch again, and his state of mind was the after- 
math of Mons. French writers comment in none too nice terms 
on this stage of the British retreat, but make no mention of the 
antecedent circumstances and little of the events which followed 
immediately. On August 30 Sir John wrote to Kitchener : 

My confidence in the ability of the leaders of the French Army to carry 
this campaign to a successful conclusion is fast waning, and this is my real 
reason for the decision I have taken to move the British forces so far pack. 
. . . I feel most strongly the absolute necessity for retaining in my hands 
complete independence of action and power to retire on my base when 
circumstances render it necessary. 


This message created consternation in the British Cabinet, 
on which Joffre brought every possible pressure to bear to 
get it to induce Sir John to remain in the line. He tele- 
graphed himself to Kitchener, and got the French President 
to telegraph to King George. The result was that the Cabinet 
decided to send Kitchener over to France, and he had his famous 
interview with Sir John on September 1 in Paris. Sir John 
maintains that this interview made no difference to his plans, and 
this is borne out by the course of events, but it is quite clear that 
the Government was right to send over Kitchener, whose visit Sir 
John resented as an act of governmental interference in strategy. 
The policy of the Government was that the British Army should 
fall in with Joffre’s plans. Sir John said he could not do this, 
and it was the duty of the Government to intervene to put 
matters right. Fortunately, as things turned out, the situation 
had cleared before Kitchener reached Paris. 

On August 30, the day on which our withdrawal from the line 
reached its maximum, von Kluck’s right entered Amiens, the 
extreme westerly point touched by his enveloping movement. 
von Biilow had in consequence of de Lanrezac’s attack at Guise 
appealed to von Kluck for help. von Kluck then decided to dis- 
regard von Moltke’s orders, which directed him to advance west 
of the Oise on the lower Seine, and to march south-eastwards 
against the flank of the 5th French Army. He believed that 
the British Army would continue to retreat fast and far and 
would leave open to him the roads for a swift movement to destroy 
de Lanrezac. von Kluck’s movement south-east began then on 
August 31, and was continued with certain deviations due to the 
action of the British Army, right up to the opening of the battle 
of the Marne on September 5. He did not as was supposed by 
Galliéni and others make a sudden swerve away from Paris on 
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September 3. His first step was to direct the whole of his cavalry 
against de Lanrezac’s flank and rear. A wireless message con- 
veying this order to the German cavalry was intercepted by the 
Eiffel Tower and passed on to de Lanrezac, who naturally enough 
was in great alarm. He was saved a second time by the British 
Army. Our long marches of the previous days had not only re- 
moved us from any danger, but made it imperative that the troops 
should have some rest. So on the 31st our marches were short, 
the 2nd Corps moving back just south of the forest of Compiégne, 
the 1st crossing the Aisne, and on the morning of September 1 we 
stood across the roads down which von Kluck’s men were march- 
ing against the French flank. At Verberie and Néry we repulsed 
the 4th German cavalry division, which’ lost all its guns, while 
the 5th Division at Crépy-en-Valois and the 2nd Division in the 
forest of Villers-Cotteret held up the advance guards of von 
Kluck’s 4th and 3rd Corps. von der Marwitz, the commander 
of the German cavalry, had to report to von Kluck that he could 
not carry out his mission, and he never again attempted to get at 
the flank of the French 5th Army. On September 2 von Kluck 
closed up his columns with the object of attacking us, and so 
finally lost his chance of cutting off de Lanrezac, who had been 
marching as hard and as fast as we did after Le Cateau. But if 
we had saved de Lanrezac’s left, he still had von Biilow following 
after him, and his right was not yet out of danger from von 
Hausen’s 3rd Army. It was therefore still too early for Joffre 
to halt his 5th Army and direct it to turn about and take part in 
the general attack upon the German right, which was his plan. 
That attack, as explained in the order of August 25, was to be 
made by the 4th and 5th French Armies, by the British Army 
and the 6th French Army, and during the whole of the period 
since August 30 Joffre’s pre-occupation, which during the early 
part of the retreat had been to save us, was to get his 5th Army 
sufficiently out of the enemy’s clutches to enable it to take its 
part in the general manceuvre. That this was so is shown by 
his instruction of September 1, which ran : 

Despite the tactical successes obtained by the 3rd, 4th and 5th Armies 
on the Meuse and at Guise, the enveloping movement against the left of 
the 5th Army, insufficiently arrested by the British and the 6th Army, 
obliges the whole of our front to pivot on the right. As soon as the 5th 


Army has escaped the enveloping manceuvre against its left, the mass of 
the 3rd, 4th and 5th Armies will resume the offensive. 


Joffre had to calculate how far back he would have to swing 
his line in order to get this amount of freedom for his 5th Army, 
and there is‘no doubt but!that on September 2he thought 
that, to do this, he would have to bring his left’ back to the 
Seine, and that he was ready to abandon Paris, if necessary, 
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rather than give up his plan. This was a very brave decision, 
and Joffre has been repeatedly attacked for having formed it by 
those who do not understand what was in his mind, and indeed 
maintain that he had nothing in his mind at all. He was looking 
at the whole of his front with a big scheme in his head, and his 
conception was admirably translated for him by the head of his 
operation section, General Berthelot. When he formed his plan 
he could not foresee exactly how soon the four armies on his 
left would be able to carry out his manceuvre. He did not 
want to abandon Paris, and he was quite willing to fight on the 
Marne or anywhere else, provided he could fight effectively. 
For he wrote on September 2, with regard to the retreat to the 
Seine : 


We shall reach this line only if we are constrained. We shall attack 
before reaching it, if we can realise a disposition permitting the co- 
operation of the whole of our forces. 


He looked on the retreat to the Seine and the abandonment of 
Paris, not as desirable, but as a lesser evil than the abandonment 
of his big blow against the German right. It is largely because 
of this idea of a retreat to the Seine and of the abandonment of 
Paris that Joffre’s critics maintain that the battle of the Marne 
was not his conception but Galliéni’s. 

At the meeting with Kitchener in Paris, Sir John French had 


proposed to the French War Minister that the British Army should 
stand on the Marne. To this Joffre replied on September 2 : 


La situation actuelle de la 5° Armée ne permet pas a cette Armée 
d’assurer a4 l’armée Anglaise un appui suffisamment efficace sur la droite. 
En raison des événements qui se sont passés depuis deux heures, je ne crois 
pas possible actuellement d’envisager une manceuvre d’ensemble sur la 
Marne avec la totalité de nos forces. 


This has been taken as a further proof that Joffre did not want to 
fight on the Marne. What it does prove is that the position of 
the 5th Army was the key to the situation, and that Joffre wanted 
to fight with ‘la totalité de nos forces.’ The actual position of 
the 5th Army when Joffre wrote this letter was that it was still well 
north of the Marne, that von Biilow’s advance guards had caught 
up its rearguards, and it was reported, erroneously as it turned 
out, that the Germans were in Chateau-Thierry behind its left. 
It is therefore natural that Joffre did not expect on September 2 
to be able to make his big attack on the Marne. 

On September 3 events developed rapidly. The 6th Army 
had, in its retreat, entered the zone of the Paris fortifications and 
was under Galliéni’s orders, and that day Galliéni discovered 
that von Kluck was marching past Paris towards the Marne. 
He at once quite rightly prepared to attack the German flank 
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with the 6th Army. On September 4 he visited our head- 
quarters and urged Sir John’s staff, Sir John himself being absent, 
to combine with him in an attack on the German right. As we 
already had Joffre’s instructions and were acting on them, 
Galliéni was received politely but got no definite answer, and he 
and his staff returned to Paris with the idea that the British Army 
did not want to fight, an idea which some of his staff did not hesi- 
tate to repeat to others. On September 4 Galliéni also telephoned 
to Joffre urging him to attack the German right, but Joffre would 
not make up his mind until he was satisfied that the 5th Army 
could intervene effectively. On September 3 that army had got 
across the Marne, and was at last out of danger, but it had not 
yet gained room to manceuvre. That same day, September 3, 
Joffre had visited the head-quarters of the 5th Army and under- 
taken the painful task of removing de Lanrezac, who was a close 
personal friend, from the command, and of replacing him by 
Franchet d’Esperey, who had earned during the retreat the repu- 
tation of being a stout fighter. de Lanrezac was a thoughtful 
student of war, and his criticisms of the original French plan of 
campaign were in the main just and apposite, but he was not a 
resolute commander in the field, and: Joffre’s action was an 
essential preliminary to the offensive which was now beginning 
to take shape. Joffre had received information before Galliéni of 
von Kluck’s march south-eastwards, and was waiting his chance 
to profit by it. That chance came soon, for on September 3 von 
Kluck, in pressing south-east across the Marne, crossed the front 
of von Biilow’s right and delayed the advance of that army, so 
that on September 4 it was only able to make a short march. 
Consequently on that day the 5th French Army had for the 
first time since August 30 managed to free itself from close con- 
tact with the enemy. On getting this news and weighing it in 
his mind with the information he had received from Galliéni, 
Joffre turned to his staff and said ‘ Eh bien, Messieurs! nous 
nous battrons sur la Marne.’ That evening, September 4, he 
issued the order which begins : 

Advantage must be taken of the dangerous situation of the rst German 
Army (right wing) to concentrate upon it the efforts of the Allied armies 
of the extreme left. All dispositions will be taken during September 5th 
with a view to beginning the attack on September 6th. 


Then follow instructions for the attack of the 6th Army, British 
Army, 5th Army and gth Army, which it will be remembered 
was mainly composed of part of the 4th Army. Thus the plan 
formed on August 25 was literally executed. 

How Foch held the centre around Fére Champenoise, how 
Maunoury stubbornly held his own against von Kluck on the 
Ourcq, how Franchet d’Esperey defeated von Biilow’s right at 
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Montmirail, and how the British Army, crossing the Marne first 
of the Allies on the morning of September 9, caused von Biilow 
to order the retreat is, as I have said, now well known. What is 
not so well known is the story which I have here tried to tell of 
the reasons why Joffre contemplated a retreat to the Seine, nor 
why eventually the battle which foiled the German plan was 
fought on the Marne, nor is it appreciated as it ought to be, that 
throughout the long strain of the retreat there was a directing 
mind at work. Galliéni played his part as an important subor- 
dinate commander ably and manfully, but he knew nothing of the 
situation of the 5th Army, or of the position on the front as a 
whole. Joffre’s conduct of the campaign from August 23, when 
the long prepared French plan of campaign came tumbling down 
in ruins, to September 10, when the ‘ miracle of the Marne’ was 
consummated, is as fine an example of courageous and far- 
sighted leadership as is to be found in history. Nothing is more 
striking than the contrast between his personal activity and 
von Moltke’s lethargy during the crisis of the first.campaign of 
the war. Joffre was constantly visiting his army commanders 
and covered immense distances in his motor, while von Moltke 
never moved from his head-quarters far away in Luxembourg, 
where he was completely out of touch with events on the vital 
flank, and had to leave grave decisions to a junior staff officer. But 
most striking of all is Joffre’s adherence in the midst of terrible 
adversity to a big and a bold plan, where a smaller man would 
have given way to the temptation to fritter away his strength in 
the effort to obtain local successes. Let us remember all this as 
well as the splendid achievements of our own gallant little army 
during the celebrations of the eighth anniversary of the battle 


of the Marne. 
F. MAURICE. 


Vor. XCII—No. 547 
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VAGABOND HOLIDAY-MAKERS 


Peruaps the most delightful book that has ever been written by 
a vagabond holiday-maker for the entertainment of his fraternity 
is Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. Yorick, as Sterne paints him 
for us, is, of course, the ideal of a vagabond holiday-maker ; and 
so, one imagines, must Sterne himself have been, or else he could 
not have created Yorick. He never observed Yorick at second 
hand. Yorick’s whimsical holiday humours were surely bubbling 
up irrepressibly from his creator’s own heart. The book is bright 
with golden touches which appear so spontaneously that one 
cannot believe they were merely the result of objective observa- 
tion, golden touches whose true ore can only be recognised and 
appreciated by sentimental travellers or vagabond holiday- 
makers. Take, for example, one casual remark made by Yorick 
his first evening in Paris, when, as we are told, he had ‘ got from 
under his barber’s hands’ and ‘ walked forth without any deter- 
mination where to go.’ ‘I shall consider of that,’ said Yorick, 
‘as I walk along.’ This little remark seems unimportant enough 
to a superficial measure, but to the initiated it is full charged with 
meaning. Examine it, and you will find it a key to the vagabond 
philosophy. 

Your whole-hearted holiday-maker never knows when a chance 
impulse will urge him or some stray delight beckon him fromfa 
mapped-out course, so how should he set forth with an adamant 
purpose as to his ultimate destination or the various stages on the 
way? He considers of these as he walks along. For he has 
learned by experience two small truths: firstly, that pleasures 
unexpected and unprovided for are generally the best; and 
secondly, that the spirit of a wandering holiday may only be 
captured by transforming oneself into a kind of Aolian harp on 
which the impressions and desires of the wayside may play what 
tunes they list. Once cut those workaday moorings which hold 
one in unadventurous and stagnant waters, and some sort of new 
instinct springs to the helm; and if you abandon yourself unre- 
servedly to its steering, and simply keep your five senses alert and 
as perfectly prepared as you can make them for receiving every 
passing impression, then it is amazing how the new instinct seems 
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to guide you wherever the greatest number of delightful impres- 
sions and sensations may be found. 

It is true of course that these casual ways do sometimes entail 
certain minor discomforts. Chance arrangements involve chance 
inns, and a whole tale of horrors might be unfolded about the food, 
for instance, sometimes served in roadside inns. Fortunately, 
however, the vagabond holiday-maker, when he turns into a 
roadside inn, is generally fit and well exercised, which means that 
he has a sturdy and not over-discriminating appetite ; he is also, 
incidentally, incurably romantic, so that he is able to force a kind 
of relish into the consumption even of blue-veined mutton chops 
or fried ham of the texture and toughness of shoe leather that has 
been drenched in the rain and then dried before a quick fire. This 
accomplishment may argue a low stage of gastronomic evolution, 
but it does undoubtedly provide certain compensating advantages, 
and one can’t have everything. The attitude is precisely that of 
Don Quixote sitting, it will be remembered, on the first evening of 
his search for adventures, outside a miserable little inn, supremely 
satisfied with himself and his surroundings and eating with real 
enjoyment dried fish and a loaf of bread as black and mouldy as 
his armour, having first firmly convinced himself that the dried 
fish were fresh trout and the loaf the finest white bread. 

The vagabond holiday-maker’s casual experience, however, by 
no means always involves situations—even gastronomic situations 
—which can only be enjoyed by playing a game of quixotic make- 
believe. If you insist on three-starred Baedeker hotels, you may 
ensure a faultless éable d’héte dinner served punctually every 
evening at 7.30, but then you forego that purer joy which may 
come of gnawing a chicken bone left over from your packet of 
luncheon sandwiches as you sit resting in the twilight on the 
bench outside a Swiss farmhouse, with a great cup of milk beside 
you, while behind you rises the long winding path you have just 
descended from the mountains and before you stretches the road 
you will soon be following by moonlight to the valley. Again, if 
you believe implicitly in a prearranged time-table and think of it 
as unalterable and containing all things necessary for salvation, 
then you will be tempted to regard the fortunes of the way which 
may upset it in the bitter light of works of supererogation instead 
of welcoming them as possible examples of unexpected grace. 
You will, for instance, fail to appreciate the chance of an unpre- 
meditated supper-party like the one Yorick had with kindly, 
cheerful Lyonnais peasants when he was forced to ask for shelter 
at their farm the evening his horse lost two shoes in half a mile on 
Mount Taurira. One would like to quote entire the couple of 
chapters in which Yorick so engagingly describes his supper- 
party, for they contain the essence of that peculiar pleasure which 

LL2 
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may be distilled from a vagabond holiday. The peasant family, 
an old grey-headed man and his wife with five or six sons and 
sons-in-law with their wives and a ‘ joyous genealogy,’ were all 
sitting down to their supper of lentil soup and wine and wheaten 
bread when Yorick walked in. The old man rose up to greet him 
and made him sit down at their table, and Yorick, borrowing the 
old man’s knife, with quick tact and perception, cut himself a big 
slice of the loaf. ‘ And as I did it,’ he says, ‘ I saw a testimony in 
every eye, not only of an honest welcome, but with a welcome 
mix’d with thanks that I had not seem’d to doubt it.’ ‘ Was it 
this,’ he goes on, ‘ or tell me, Nature, what else it was that made 
this morsel so sweet, and to what magic I owe it that the draught 
I took of their flagon was so delicious with it that they remain 
upon my palate to this hour ? ’ I think the answer is easy enough : 
it was the magic of Yorick’s own light and unspoilt heart that 
made him appreciate the peasants’ simple welcome and know how 
to win it. And the episode shows the vagabond holiday-maker in 
the happiest of his aspects, namely in his relations with his 
fellow-men. 

It is curious how the tramp spirit modifies one’s attitude 
towards one’s fellows, making one believe somehow in the solidarity 
of humanity with a satisfaction and a certainty that never comes 
to one through the formal relationships of one’s ordinary social 
intercourse : 


They pass, I also pass, anything passes, none can be interdicted. 
None but are accepted, none but shall be dear to me. 


You know nothing beforehand about the people who cross 
your holiday paths; you have no preconceived notions about 
them or their works. They are just men and women in the 
abstract, gradually one and another assuming individuality as 
you stop to speak by the wayside, to ask a direction or to glean 
some scrap of local lore ; or you may sit opposite some person in 
the coffee-room of an inn, perhaps, and chat across the table, 
and his mind for you will be so much virgin ground to survey as 
best you can, with none of the accepted and conventional guides, 
but only your own instinct for human character to help you. 
From these chance encounters there is often an elusive and 
strange virtue to be drawn out and inexplicably absorbed into 
one’s own self. Sometimes, to obtain this virtue from the people 
you fall in with, it may not be necessary even to speak; you 
may just watch them and feel glad to count yourself with them a 
member of the same great family of man. And these chance 
images are indelible. I do not think, for instance, that a certain 
picture in my mind of an old Norman fisherman will ever be 
effaced, a very tall man, spare and erect, with a long white 
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beard and features which reminded one of the strength and 
repose and harmony of classic sculpture, pacing up and down the 
quay of a Normandy fishing village with back and shoulders 
set and a lithe swing from the hips that ought to have belonged 
to a young fellow of five-and-twenty. He was wearing one of 
those cross-striped shirts which are the common dress of most 
French peasants, and he had a leather belt strapped round his 
waist in a springing curve which accented the swing of his hips 
and seemed in some way to be a guarantee of the yet enduring 
strength and suppleness of his body muscles. It was wonderful 
to note his youthful gait and steady shoulders, and then to look 
up at the white beard and clear old eyes and weather-beaten face. 
We watched him through the door space of the little ian where 
we were lunching, for the door opened straight upon the quay. 
And we watched, too, the smacks with their brown sails set 
slipping out to sea through the harbour mouth and a couple of 
old women on the pier wrangling about something, the price of 
fish, perhaps, for we saw the glisten of fish scales between them. 
We had walked all morning through Normandy lanes, across 
meadows deeper hued than English pasture land, and then along 
the grey and yellow-stained chalk cliffs at whose base we had 
bathed, plunging into blue, swelling waves margined with foam. 
That is the way to gain an appetite for déjeuner, and we lunched 
like princes while we watched through the open door the life of 
the little fishing village. Hot, savoursome shellfish the inn 
people gave us, fresh lobster with some sharp, smooth sauce, 
newly caught skate, and then, of course, veal and petits pots. 
Yet, in spite of their appearance at every déjewner, one never 
grows tired of veal and petits pois in France. And we washed it 
all down with thirst-quenching draughts of sour Normandy cider. 
There was no need of quixotic make-believe to enjoy that par- 
ticular meal. 

It is curious how some of one’s happiest memories of vagabond 
holiday-making are centred in the recollection of certain match- 
less meals. Perhaps this may be accounted for by the contrasts 
to which the vagabond’s palate is continually subjected, cast 
maybe at breakfast into a nethermost culinary pit where even 
Don Quixote’s imagination might have failed him, and then lifted, 
perhaps, at lunch into an epicure’s seventh heaven which could 
have satisfied Lucullus. At any rate, there are meals which take 
on in retrospect an almost sacred significance, standing as symbols 
for contentment and good fellowship and the joy of strong 
physical life. One summer week two of us were wandering 
happily with no fixed purpose about the Yorkshire dales. Do you, 
my friend, remember the mist across the moors from Gordale 
Scar to Malham Cove, and then how the mist lifted, and the sun 
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shone, and we sat on the strange primeval rock slabs at the top 
of the cove, looking down over the limestone precipice at the 
stream which springs out at its foot and trickles off through the 
meadows whose gaudy colouring that afternoon melted gradually 
away into the hazy tones of the receding valley ? And you have not 
forgotten the meal next day ? At Threshfield there is a low-walled 
inn built of grey Yorkshire stone. It stands beside the road, 
and as we drew level we saw the front door invitingly open and 
beyond a cool dark hall. We were hot and dusty, and tired of the 
-glare of sun on the high-road, where the dust seemed almost 
alive with a horrible dancing vitality. So we turned aside at the 
invitation of the open door and twilit passage. A woman met us 
and took us through the parlour, and we stepped out of a French 
window straight into a retired and demure and unassuming 
corner of fairyland. Yet it was only a tiny green garden, cool 
and tranquil to the eye and enclosed by trees and shrubs. The 
grass was cropped so close that you would have thought there 
could be no harvest left for the shears of a mowing machine, 
yet an old gardener was diligently mowing, walking slowly 
backwards and forwards, so that the passage of his machine 
raised and flattened the shorn grass blades in alternate strips 
of delicately contrasted green, until the lawn took on the appear- 
ance of watered silk. And the sound of the machine made a 
pleasant accompaniment to our meal, for presently we were 
brought new bread and yellow butter, and Wensley Dale cheese, 
and two large jugs of shandy-gaff; and there is no other drink 
that slips so easily as well-mixed shandy-gaff past a thirsty and 
dusty larynx. 

There were two of us on this modest little expedition into 
fairyland, and this raises a vital question on which vagabond 
holiday-makers seem always to have held divided opinions: Is 
it more satisfactory to cut yourself off from associations that might 
jar some delicate mood and wander away alone, hunting your own 
thoughts, sharing with yourself the delights of your own impres- 
sions, making a sympathetic and surprisingly intelligent audience 
for your own penetrating comments, selecting unhampered the 
particular method and speed of locomotion that appeals to you, 
staying at the inn of your own uncurbed choice, in fact, abandon- 
ing yourself generally to a temporary existence of sublime egotism ; 
or is there not, on the other hand, a keener enjoyment to be 
extracted from the give and take, the laughter and talk, of com- 
panionship, the chink of two or more pairs of nailed boots ringing 
in unison on a hard road as easy swinging strides cover the last 
miles to supper ? Let us callin the experts. Hazlitt, for instance, 
whose opinion must carry great weight, prefers to be solitary. 
Companions irk him, ‘ You cannot read the book of Nature,’ he 
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says, ‘ without being perpetually put to the trouble of translating 
it for the benefit of others.’ He is the apostle of sublime egotism. 
He wants to savour the best moments of his holiday in a kind of 
Olympian isolation. ‘ They are too precious, too full of solid, 
heartfelt happiness, to be frittered and dribbled away in imperfect 
sympathy. I would have them all to myself and drain them to 
the last drop.’ But Hazlitt makes an exception. He liked 
apparently to have Coleridge with him as a companion tramp, 
and he relates one noble walk—I doubt if it was a mile under the 
thirty-five—when he and Coleridge and John Chester tramped 
from Nether Stowey to Lynton, arriving at Lynton at midnight. 
Their way lay over the Quantocks and through Blue Anchor and 
Minehead, and then, I suppose, across the heathery seaward slopes 
of Exmoor, and ‘ our feet,’ says Hazlitt, ‘ kept time to the echoes 
of Coleridge’s tongue.’ And this is a unique compliment to 
Coleridge, for elsewhere Hazlitt remarks uncompromisingly that 
he cannot see the wit of walking and talking at the same time. 
But he tells us about Coleridge that he possessed that rare gift 
of being able to unravel the mystery of one’s being at every turn, 
making others take an interest in it as well as oneself. ‘ He could 
go on,’ says Hazlitt, ‘ in the most delightful explanatory way over 
hill and dale a summer’s day, and convert a landscape into a 
didactic poem or a Pindaric ode.’ However, as so very few of us 
are privileged to go for thirty-five-mile walks with such persons as 
Coleridge, we may as well put this little outburst of friendliness 
aside as not germane to the argument and go on to find which of 
the other experts agree with Hazlitt’s general conclusion. Robert 
Louis Stevenson, for example, is a most loyal disciple of Hazlitt, 
and has served up the philosophy of ‘ sublime egotism ’ garnished 
with all the allurements of his intimate pleasant prose. None the 
less, as he admits himself, he cannot write like Hazlitt. He was, 
moreover, always falling back in support of his own arguments 
on the very words uttered by the master, which, when you 
come to think of it, was rather selfish of him, for he has extracted 
all Hazlitt’s plums and left us only the pastry and minor fruit of 
the pie for the flavouring of our ideas. Still one can forgive 
Stevenson a great deal for the single remark of his that Hazlitt’s 
essay On Going a Journey is so good that a tax should be levied 
on all who have not read it. 

Among modern experts we have Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, and he 
is less dogmatic on this score of companionship. He has expressed 
his view in the course of a comprehensive and altogether excellent 
treatise on the theory and practice of walking, and walking may 
be taken as the foundation of most vagabond holiday-making. 
Mr. Trevelyan begins, it is true, by maintaining that solitude is 
probably an essential condition of the perfect walk, that is, the 
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walk when it seems to you that the highest expressions of which 
your body and mind are capable have been fused into one singing 
unity of delight. But only in his next paragraph he repents a hasty 
judgment and qualifies what he has just written: ‘ A companion 
may be good if you like him well, if you know that he likes you 
and the pace and that he shares your ecstasy of body and mind.’ 
Then follow a couple of fine pages in which our expert recalls his 
tramps with a friend through the Apennines and pays tribute to 
the satisfying pleasure of happy comradeship. 

It seems to me that Mr. Trevelyan strikes the right note. No 
golden rule may be formulated on this vital matter. It is no 
doubt chiefly a question of an individual’s temperament and also 
of one’s particular passing mood. There are occasions when the 
beauty and splendour of the external world seem to penetrate 
every fibre of one’s being, and for a moment one focuses the whole 
universe sharply through a lens whose measure can never be 
wilfully recaptured. Then it seems absolutely necessary to be 
alone. But these moments of flashing insight come so rarely that, 
generally speaking, comradeship adds the final harmonious note 
to complete the scale of one’s vagabondage. But it must be the 
right comradeship. You require interlocking temperaments 
whose moods will supplement and enhance one another and will 
always be reacting in the accordant relations of a composed whole 
to circumstances and to external impressions. When the world 
pipes to you, you and your companion must share a desire to 
dance. It will never do if the same music moves one to be merry 
and another to be dismal. Suppose, as often happens when 
wandering over a countryside, that a single tree seems suddenly 
to detach itself from the collective aspect of the landscape and to 
individualise itself for your delight, assuming for some mysterious 
reason a distinct and fascinating personality ; you will halt 
perhaps and remark to your companion: ‘ Just look at that tree!’ 
And if he turns his head and gazes coldly with a lack-interest air, 
saying nothing, then what a raw chill freezes your warm heart, 
which is only wanting to open out like the petals of the little 
rock-rose to the rays of a sympathetic sun. It is simply this fear 
of discord that makes Hazlitt and his followers prefer to take no 
risks. On the other hand, though it is true that you can never 
wholly guarantee yourself against this danger of comradeship, yet 
you can make pretty sure of congenial tastes, and if you do this, 
it is well worth running a risk of miserable failure for the chance 
of winning a certain priceless reward of success—that glowing 
friendly emotion which is never born of social relations artificial 
and elaborate, or of the press-gang fellowship of convenience, 
but which breaks only, a pure spring of humanity, out of a shared 
reaction to elemental things, wind and sun and rain, the stress of 
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the weather, starlight and hills, streams and the rowan trees that 
overhang their mountain pools. 

Now, if one’s companion have senses more exquisitely tuned 
than one’s own, then indeed fortune is smiling. On this account, 
it is a good thing to go forth sometimes with painters so that one 
may profit by their trained eyes and learn how to discipline one’s 
own. For the painter’s vision is sensitive to beauties of form and 
contour and colour, contrasts and harmonies in the relations of 
tone and light and shadow, those refinements and subtleties which 
make up the supreme prize of sight, but which, nevertheless, most 
of us, when left to ourselves, fail entirely to perceive. And again, 
for like reasons, it is well to have occasionally a naturalist com- 
panion of one’s way. I confess that without some external 
stimulus I never seem to take proper note of the wonderful 
intricate details that make up the great pattern of landscape, ever 
changing as one wanders from hill to hill, up narrow valleys or 
across broad plains. And it is pleasant to be drawn into apprecia- 
tion of those gems which fuse into the gleaming whole: the 
flitting butterflies, the daintily devised flowers of the field and the 
hedgerow, the spring-time nests with their treasure of eggs, the 
shy-eyed creatures that peep a moment and dart away at one’s 
approach. For whether it be in lifting up our eyes to the hills, 
or in searching for the loveliness at our feet, it is only our own 
imperfect and insensitive observation that puts a film over our 
sight and prevents us from gazing upon the naked face of Nature 
in all her unmisted brightness and beauty. 

Of course, one’s opinions on the rival merits of comradeship 
or solitude are coloured largely by one’s conception of the perfect 
evening after the day’s wayfaring is done. Hazlitt, it seems, 
liked to be incognito at his inn, to appear simply as the ‘ gentleman 
in the parlour ’ ; he wanted to divest himself of all the old associa- 
tions that a friend would naturally link with him, and he liked to 
chat exclusively with the people he met with on his journeys, the 
natives who would stroll into the inn for their evening beer, and 
who ‘ partook of the hue and character of the place.’ Moreover, 
Hazlitt enjoyed browsing over some book in the evenings. He 
mentions sitting up half the night at Bridgwater, after being 
drenched all day in the rain, and reading Paul and Virginia, which 
he picked up at his inn. But in another essay he locates this at 
Tewkesbury, and here is a serious slip on Hazlitt’s part, for every 
incident of a true holiday should be fixed indelibly in time and 
place by the chemistry of happy memories. Hazlitt also refers 
to the Nouvelle Eloise, which he read one evening in the inn at 
Llangollen—it was April 10, 1798—over a bottle of sherry and a 
cold chicken. But Stevenson has already, of course, salted the 
tail of the quotation. Stevenson himself asserts his fondness for 
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Tristram Shandy or Hazlitt’s own essays. He is a great believer 
in the special savour which that after-supper hour should impart 
to one’s reading. ‘If you read a book,’ he says— and you will 
never do so save by fits and starts—you find the language strangely 
racy and harmonious ; words take a new meaning; single sen- 
tences possess the ear for half an hour together ; and the writer 
endears himself to you, at every page, by the nicest coincidence 
of sentiment. It seems as if it were a book you had written yourself 
in a dream.’ As for Mr. Trevelyan—to complete our trio of 
experts—he suggests that ‘ you may be in the seventh heaven with 
a scene of Henry IV., a chapter of Carlyle, a dozen “ Nay, sirs,” 
of Dr. Johnson, or your favourite novelist.’ One would like to 
know who it is has the honour of being Mr. Trevelyan’s favourite 
novelist. For my own part, when I have finished a long walk 
(particularly if, like the walk Hazlitt mentions, it was in the 
drenching rain) and eaten a good supper, a desire for a kind of 
blissful canine repose in front of the fire steals over me, and I have 
no wish at all to be giving my intellect even the mildest carriage 
exercise. But I do remember once, after a misty tramp over 
Helvellyn, sitting down in the parlour of the inn at Thirlspot and 
reading between tea and supper half a novel by Charles Garvice. 
I am afraid, however, that I must have chosen my book carelessly, 
for I do not recollect experiencing towards it any of those 
affectionate feelings which Stevenson describes. 

This mention of books reminds me of a tradition—the truth 
of which I will guarantee—concerning an elderly Victorian 
gentleman, of eclectic tastes apparently, whose pleasure it was to 
go for long walks over the moors taking with him as his only 
companions a Bible and a bottle of champagne. It sometimes 
happened that an acquaintance would meet him in the course of 
these peregrinations and ask him what he was doing upon those 
lonely moors with his Bible and the champagne. ‘Iam,’ he would 
say, ‘ worshipping God.’ 

But to return to Hazlitt. His scheme for spending his evenings 
is in keeping with the rest of his vagabond creed. Still we vaga- 
bond holiday-makers pride ourselves on being wide-minded, 
long-sighted, tolerant persons, and one can quite well reverence 
Hazlitt as a high-priest of the order without subscribing to all the 
articles of his religion. Thus I am rash enough to believe that 
Hazlitt’s conception of the ideal evening falls considerably short 
of my own. I admit that there is no purgatory more irritating 
than to be forced to sit through a whole evening with an uncon- 
genial companion whose manner and conversation as the clock 
hands crawl slowly onward begin to set your nerves on edge until 
you feel as if you were being forcibly fed on mental sloes On the 
other hand, man was surely fashioned for friendship, and the care- 
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free intercourse of intimate comrades does make the best and 
most fitting coronation of the holiday-maker’s rich day. These 
evenings which slip so quickly past by the fireside of an inn parlour, 
or when one is strolling after supper in the fading light about the 
novel streets of some small strange town, are the seasons, as every 
vagabond holiday-maker knows, in which are finally welded those 
rare enduring friendships which are begun first in the shared 
sensations and experiences of some matchless day. 

There is in my mind the memory of a certain June evening 
after a leisurely row up the Isis from Oxford to Bab-lock Hythe. 
We had supper at Bab-lock Hythe: cold ham and fresh-boiled 
eggs and new bread and crackling lettuces. Then, because the 
inn was full, we walked away from the river a mile or two, crossing 
in our path the long evening shadows thrown by the roadside trees, 
and we put up at a tiny public-house which stood a short way back 
from the road we had followed from the ferry, and whose white- 
washed walls were half covered with creepers. The village cricket 
eleven had entire possession of the parlour for a Saturday evening 
sing-song, so we went out again and wandered into the hamlet and 
along the lanes. There was a lovable peaceful charm, a healing 
illusion of permanence, about that Oxfordshire hamlet. We came 
upon four of its cottages grouped together|in one building, but 
with a separate square of garden to each, divided from our lane 
by a narrow stream which flowed alongside the roadway. Oppo- 
site each front door, the brook was spanned by a miniature 
shallow-arched bridge. They were curiously built cottages with 
thatched and gabled roofs, the thatch rounding off the angles of 
the gables into deep full curves, and their walls were made of 
bricks or stone enclosed in a crossed framework of heavy untarred 
beams. And it was pleasant to stop a moment and allow freedom 
to the fancy that somehow they and their inmates had happily 
dropped out of the race at the heels of time. Then we strolled 
on and leaned over a gate to watch across the fields the dying 
sunshine, that stained the meadows with a level golden light. 
There was a strange quality in that light, for it seemed to separate 
to one’s gaze the upright blades of grass in the nearer meadows, 
singling them out and giving each a form of its own, dark blue- 
green shapes, slender and sword-like, cut out against the yellow 
glow where the sunbeams still lay along the fields. And we did 
not turn back to our tiny remote inn until it began to grow dark 
and chilly and the earth-clinging air was sweating great drops of 
dew. 

There is a happy French expression for the wandering minstrels 
of the Middle Ages which one would like to apply to the light- 
hearted fraternity of all true vagabond holiday-makers. These 
old trouvéres and troupadours have been called ‘les enfants du 
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gai’ savoir.’ And this ‘ gai savoir,’ what is it but the wisdom 
of setting one’s whole being to Nature’s versatile tune and escaping 
for a while from our disillusioned modern existence, with its 
uninspiring notice boards of common-sense and its cramping fences 
of callous logic, into a country where the ancient divinities of the 
trees and the crops and the streams are still alive, a land of the 
young where we may all go freely without let or hindrance provided 
only that we have our proper passports ? There is a single condi- 
tion of getting a passport. One must forget sophistications and 
cynicisms. For the earth never grows tired and bored and cynical, 
and from the earth we draw our lordly physical life of touch and 
smell and taste and sight and sound. 


KATHARINE C. HOpPKINSON. 
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